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(The 
‘Beltsac 


TTATTING your selection: a re- 
WY trarkat range of Kuppenheimer 
Beltsacs, some full-belted, others 

with half or three-quarter belts: either 


single or double-breasted. The latest 


slant on the good clothes idea with 








a touch of the easy outdoor feeling. 


As much sought after for general wear 








as for sports and the country. Let us 
have your name on a card so our new 


book, “Styles for Men,” will reach you. 


HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
Chicago 
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OME call it distinction. 
Others term it individ- 
uality. And a few brand 

© it as a brazen disdain 
for the venerabie conventions. 
But name it what you will— 
there is a‘flavor” about Loyal 
Made-to-Measure C lothes S;a 
certain personality imprint that 
carries its own copyright. 


This character manifests itself 
in every detail of Roval Service: 
even in the very packages in 
which it delivers its goods. 


You will find it expressed in 
the w orkmanship of Royal 
buttonholes and in the intelli- 
gent courtesy of a [oyal Tailor 
Merchant: in the savoir ‘faire 
of a Royal fashion and in the 
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broadness of the Royal satisfac. 
tion-guarantee. 


Vous will find it in the styling 
and stamina of Loyal woolens: 
in the fine pe fection of oval 
stitching and seaming; and in the 
absolute fidelity of the Royal Six- 
Day Schedule delivery service 
with its forfeit of $1 per day for 
each day of delay. 


You might call it our “unprinted 
trade-mark — sort of a spiritual 
identification tag. But it identi- 
fies Royal’ lailoring as definitely 
and as exclusively as your thumb 
— identifies you. 


“They do things so differently” 
is the common comment of dis- 
cerning clothes critiques when 
speaking of this service. 


Superlative Made-to-Measure Clothes at a National 
Purveyors Prices: 18 - $20 - $25 - $30 - $35 - $40 


on the 
Roval Payrol! 


in more than 10,000 
Cities and lowns 





TH E ROYAL aYNITe 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK 
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\uthorized Royal Dealers 
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EFORE you house 
clean, send for this 
free book It tells 
you how to clean 
many of the things 
that ordinarily cause 
the most trouble at 
house-cleaning time. 
Ask for the “Un- 
usual Uses Booklet” 
and address The 
Procter & Gamble 
C6... Department 
25-D, Cincinnati, O. 
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Take mirrors 
or instance 


T is very difficult to polish 
mirrors, glazed ware, silver or 
similar articles if an oily film of 

soap remains after the washing. 


Ivory Soap is especially suited 
for cleaning pieces of this kind 
because it is neutral and entirely 
free from unsaponified oil. Com- 
paratively little rinsing removes 
every particle of soap, leaving 
not a sign of greasy gloss. 


After Ivory’s use, any article is 
not only clean in the sense that 
it is free from dirt, but it is clean 
in the stricter sense that it is free 
from everything which might 
spoil the effect of the final dry- 
ing and rubbing. 


IVORY SOAP 
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994% PURE 
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we look forward 
before it has 


N EPOCH is some- to the details. I still an 
thing to which VY R git ° BB ready to believe the: vic 











ationed himself between 
happened and something CARTOONS BY e ra front of the 
upon which we look back- HERBERT JOHNSON womotive g that 
ward after it has hap- post as the safest possible 
pened, but which, as a place, for the purpose of 
general proposition, cre pointing out the utter 
ates no great amount of fallacy of expecting that 
excitement while it is in imbersome awkward 
e act of happening. ng thing of j and 
The same is true of an " it ea hun 
era, except tne era occur le ‘ ‘ 
on a somewhat more ex } es t wed 
tensive eale than the " r He f 
epoch; at least, that is ma rt apid ansil 
my understanding. As I " ‘ is asacrifice toa 
figure it, two small epoct ! ht humar 
constitute one medium i ite 
sized era. Benjar Frank 
Epoch or era, big epoch ‘ g ti Frank 
or little era, I imagine heat mu have beer 
if only the truth were deservedly popular 
known—that the attitude Can You Not Hear Them at Their Scoffvereins? among his frostbitten 
of mankind toward the and chilblained fellow 
really important transformations and the really significant evolutions has always been citizens; but Benjamin Franklin, going forth on a stormy evening with a boy's kite and 
thus—a lot of skeptical surmise beforehand, culminating in a perfect ground swell of the brass key to the henhouse door and snaring a bottle full of lightning, was undoubtedly 
derisive speculation on the eve of the transpiring of the thing, and subsequently a flood charged by some with impiety for daring with the mysterious forces of creation, 
of that sort of hero-worship which changes yesterday’s crank into to-day’s genius and and by others was held up as an object ion ist such an object of derision as 
to-morrow’s immortal. But in between these, spacing them off like the intermission in were two brothers named Wright, out n, Ohio, here only a few years ago, whet 
a two-act drama, occurs a period when the event, having been accomplished, is accepted they persisted in frittering away their lives studying the flights of birds and tinkering on a 
as a matter of course. madman’s mechanical dream of wings and springs in their woodshed, when they might 
We have it on excellent authority that when Fulton undertook to run the first Amer- have been cleaning up their comfortable twelve hundred dollars a year apiece running 
ican steamboat up that classic stream upon whose banks the imperial state of New York their bicycle repair shop. Sir Isaac Newton, sitting under his orchard tree waiting for 
ince established three of its largest institutions for the care of its incompetents an apple to fall on his high intellectual forehead, so that he could discover the attraction 
z prison, Matteawan asylum and the Capitol at Albany —the leading citizens of of gravitation, is to posterity a notev figure; but one feels sure at the time folks 
those days gathered along the shore in pleasant anticipation of witnessing the complete all over the neighborhood commented acidly upon the fact that he was wasting a lot of 
discomfiture of the deluded inventor and, haply, of being within sight and hearing when valuable hours which he might better employ in helping Mrs. Newton with the housewor!} 


his insane contraption should explode and plaster its creator in small, minute fragments 
against the St amed face of the towering Palisades. Can you not hear them at their When Crises Bloom oni Every Sunny Lea 


scoffvereins? 





“What do you think, Neighbor Van Hoosen—the poor, demented wretch actually HE greatest tragedy this worid has ever known began something less than three years 
believes he can propel a craft against current and tide with the aid of steam! With ago; it has been going on ever since and it goes on with ever-increasing hideousness and 
steam, mind you—the stuff that comes out of the spout of a kettle when the water boils horror to-day. Beyond question our grandchildren will commiserate us—yes, and envy 
Of course steam is all very well in its place. It is eminently is too—for having lived in the historic period whil ilized 
suited for a cow to use for breathing purposes on a frosty arfare alle as being conducted on at elaborate 
morning, and under favorable conditions you can cook an egg a more terrible and a e devastating ale eve 
with it; but when it comes to making condensed hot air do the before it how g did it take on th ie of the ocean 
work of oars and sail— well, it takes all kinds of people to make to get used ind to accept it, with a sughter and a 
a world, doesn’t it, including the lunatics?” s waste and all its misery and its sufferings, as an accepted 

and, in the ma a monotonous fact Was 1 yea Or wa 
The First Martyr to Rapid Transit t : coaningo tedden ty = 
uman nat ‘ ng wha ti ! vy a ere t 

sa — now, neighbor, watch closely; he’s preparing to to be expected that ne pe may tal Yr the 

! try tostart. There now, what did I tell you? The thing atement her« ie et { that int we are 
doesn’t move! It’s just as I expected; only yesterday I was either | g i ist emerging out of an licai and 
saying to Say, look, the creature is going to try again. rtant stage national existence. One doe mear 
Well, well, well, it did move that time, didn’t it? See, it’s that we e being t med politica An era e oT 
going away from land, and right into the face of the wind too. f nothing to a} vherea ‘ everyt 
But there must be a trick about it somewhere. I’m not pre more especia impaign yea en the é 
pared to believe it—yet.” i the I ever ! lea. As the] f lu 

With their eyes popping at the wonder of it, they followed et this tra £ at v) eve ‘ n proce 
the progress of that first steamboat journey; probably the is I ng t h pe except i lenta But it 
second time they still followed it, but with an abating interest. does bear and affect us a " and na epa 
By the end of the week we may safely figure them as having rately and é ‘ It n fone ma ‘ bold a 
lost interest; doubtlessly before the month was over they to venture an assertion so broad and so sweeping — the vanish 
scarcely turned their heads to see the Clermont churn by; and ment of the United States of America, as most of us have 
after that, upward of a century must pass before definite steps known it, and the ushering in of another and a different 
were to be taken to perpetuate the memory and to commem- United States of America; different in its syste: in most of 
orate the achievement of Robert Fulton. ts internal economies and in a good many of its externa 

It will be recalled that on the day Stephenson made his aspect 
locomotive to travel, as a public demonstration, it struck and The old United States is going into the discard me think 
killed one of the spectators. Lacking definite information as Discovers Laws of Considerable Gravity t already has gone. We are fond of bragging that our ancestors 
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of two or three or 
four generations 
back, the pioneers 
ind the pathfinders, 
hardy 


perh ips boa 


race. 


were a 


were a hardy 
race; they just natu 
rally had to be to live 
through the 
they did lis e through 


things 


Even 80, hardy as 
the In most re 


it isa questior 


pects j 


nether thdse stal 
art forefathers of 
ours could have en- 
dured conditions 
and pleasures 
hich we moderns 
cheerfully endure. 
The founders of 
defied 
wild beasts and epidemics, floods and famines, freshets and 
forest fires. They weathered contagions and plagues. They 
bested the wilderness and the savage. They got along with- 
out plumbing, without decent roads, without means of com- 


this republic 


munication, without conveniences and without comforts as 
we know Sometime 
n his life great-grandfather expected to have the small- 


Either it killed him or it left him with a face like a 


comforts and conveniences to-day. 


pox. 
colander. But would you care to make an estimate as to 
how long he could keep his health and his nerves if he 
were translated forward into this year of grace nineteen- 
eventeen and were called upon to follow the high-pressured 
daily program of the modern business man or professional 
nan and then to spend his evenings at the opera, the ca 
baret or the all-night restaurant? Under such conditions, 
can't see the old gentleman’s iron constitution 
rusting round the edges and finally going all to pieces, with 


you just 
a low, clanging sound? 


To-day’s Hysteria Makes To-morrow’s History 


[* OUR forbears’ lines were cast in simpler grooves and 
tl in more primitive settings than ours, it is 
certain that their institutions—sentimental, politi- 
cal and social-—were more enduring and more durable than 
; are, even though they did live in that period of an 
acute and startlingly rapid transformation when this 
continent was being hewn out from a howling waste and 
shaped into an ordered and orderly domain. Their stand- 
bys lasted them better than ours last us. Consider the 
items of their political ideals in even so recent a period as 
the eighth decade of the century last past. Some among 
us who still fancy ourselves to be on the sunny side of 
middle age yet can remember when a campaign issue was a 
reliable and a staple thing, which stood up from campaign 
to campaign— instead of changing overnight, as has been 
the case since we became, or fondly fancied we became, a 
world power, with our national problems complicated not 
so much by what happens inside the boundaries of our own 
nation as by what happens outside and beyond them, 
hundreds or thousands of miles away, in the larger theater 
of world events, 

There was the Mormon question, which was wont to bob 
up regularly every four years. The Mormon question was 
directly responsible for the conversion into a political 
shibboleth of the proverb “Two's company, three’s a 
crowd.” I remember they used to print pictures in the 
paper with a view to proving that the family tree of at 

founders of the Church of Latter Day 
looked a good deal like a chart of the cir- 
culation of the blood. The trouble with the early Mormon 
was that he lived too soon. A good many millions of his 
fellow Americans opposed him because of his ideas of what 
stituted a happy family; they believed his domestic 
arrangements were entirely too elaborate. He thought a 
man should be allowed to have all the wives he wanted at 
one time; whereas, these days, thanks to our liberal and 
accommodating divorce laws, it is possible for a man to 
have al! the wives he wants, one at a time, 

Another permanent standby was the Bloody Shirt. For 
thirty odd years it was unfurled to the air in every cam- 
paign. It was daily bread, and pie on Sundays, to many a 
full-lunged patriot—the Bloody Shirt was. It continued 
to wave much longer than it had any right to wave, and 
this, I take it, was because Americans of a preceding 
generation were wedded to their political traditions and 
loath to forsake them. No longer ago than last fall an 
effort was made to dig up the Bloody Shirt from the 
graveyard of dead animosities and dead sectionalism 
where it slumbered; but the resurrectionists made a 
grievous error. The late unlamented had become a moldy 

It was not potent to frighten the children any 
It did not frighten the white children up North 


wir habits 


quite as 


our 


least one of the 
Saints in Utah 


con 


remains 
longer. 





The Law Will Continue to be Faithful and True to Moss:Covered Precedent 


nor yet the colored children down South. So they relaid it 
to its eternal rest. 

And then, of course, for a backbone to every campaign 
argument, there was the dear old, dependable old, tiresome 
old Tariff. When in doubt the spellbinder, standing there 
in the forum or on the stump, with one eye on the Starry 
Flag and the other on the main chance, fell back on the 
Tariff. He was on safe ground then, safe and very dry. It 
was a mortal certainty that nobody in the audience knew 
any more about the Tariff than the speaker did; 
figures always were formidable, if only you quoted 


and any- 
way, 
enough of them. 

The point I have been trying to get at through all this 
retrospective part is that the day of the dependable and 
staple political issue is gone, and in its stead we have the 
era of the made-to-order issue, the here-to-day-and-gone- 
to-night issue, the will-o’-the-wisp issue which flickers a 
bit and then dies down and is gone out, leaving not even 
the ashes of remembrance behind it. Once in a while, 
indeed, the issues become so shreddy, so gossamer-thin and 
fairylike in their texture, that the first heat of the cam- 
paign burns them up altogether, as was the case in 1916, so 
that for the voter the main question resolves itself into a 
matter of drawing fine distinctions as between the personal 
and temperamental qualifications of the opposing candi- 
dates. Their political issues 
blazed like beacons along a coast, with a ready and willing 
partisanship to feed and fan the flames; ours mainly glow 
spectrally, like a fox-fire in a swamp. It is the differeiace 
between having inflammatory rheumatism as a chronic 
complaint and a touch of malaria just once in a while. 

Even so, we seem te be as prone as were our immediate 
ancestors to grow terrifically excited over political and 
sociological problems—even more proneful, perhaps, than 
they—but I do not believe we stay excited for so long as 
they did; we do not seem to have the patience to work out 
the propositions to their reasonably satisfactory or their 


meaning our grandsires’ 








A Recent Kite:Flying Experiment 


reasonably unsatis- 
factory conclusions. 
We are exhausted 
before the topic is; 
we leave it half 
baked, to knead up a 
fresh batch of dough. 
Without in the least 
desiring to be pessi- 
mistic, and being 
firmly committed to 
the belief originally 
advanced by Uncle 
Joe Cannon that this 
country is turning to 
be quite a 





success, 
it, neverthe less, ap- 
pears to one as a self- 
evident fact that 
whereas those old 
fellows coun- 
try’sfounders—were 
frequently 
cerned wit! 


our 


con- 
making 
history, we are fairly 

well content to be making hysteria. To be the 
molten hysteria of to-day may be transmuted by the 
alchemistic processes of our national chemistry into the 
fluxed and molded history of to-morrow; but all the same 
we seem to have developed a propensity for getting our- 
selves tremendously and tumultuously worked up over 
something this week, only to forget it absolutely next week 


sure, 


or next month. 

It may be, as some students of our sociology and our 
ethnology have pointed out, that this tendency is due to 
the recent considerable infusion of volatile and emotional 
racial blends—notably the Latin, the and the 
Semitic the stolid and less demonstrative 
strains that formerly made up the bulk of our breed; but, 
speaking personally and from the heights of a perfectly 
monumental ignorance, I would not care to hazard a theory 
as to the cause; the effect speaks for itself. As these sa- 
vants contend, it may be due to the polyglot amalgam 
of bloods that we are becoming; it may be the climate; or 
then again it may be the war in Europe. You may have 
noticed lately that when we are uncertain about the rea- 
sons behind a thing we just fall back on the war in Europe, 
and let it go at that. 


Slavic 


into more 


More Luxurious and Less Comfortable 


NDERLYING this top-water emotionalism, though, 
and extending far below this tendency to be boiling over 


U 


one minute, simmering gently the next, and in the third 
coolly and placidly waiting for some new blaze to be kin- 
dled beneath the national melting-pot to set us all to bub- 
bling and frothing again, are working certain movements 
and certain motives which undoubtedly are assuming 


certain concrete forms. If we watch closely we can see 
them being forged to definite shape and firmness. The 
old, loosely organized, easy-fitting, individualistic, baggy- 
seated Americanism is disappearing, and out of the nimbus 
of its thinning shadow is emerging an organized, special- 
ized, centralized spirit of nationalism which manifests 
itself in business, in social lines, in governmental policies, 
in the tax office, in the counting room, in the club and, of 
course, in the home. We are making our life over to be 
more luxurious than ever it used to be, but less comfortable 
than once it was. It costs the well-to-do citizen more to 
live than formerly it cost him, and the chances are when he 
casts up he may decide that life isn’t quite so pleasant a 
thing as it was in old and less complex days. I 
joy ride has the thrill to it, but the hay ride was safer. 
Furthermore—and this also might properly be diagnosed 
as a pronounced and characteristic symptom of the new 
there is a disposition, which in- 


those 


national contagion 
creases rather than abates, for classifyi 
for grouping them off into 


he cleavage fissures of the 


ng and grading the 
people; castes and 
sets, for marking t 


with trespass signs, for wlignments 


social strata 
edges of 
least social resistance. At this time of writing, along the 
North Atlantic Seaboard, if nowhere else, we have an 
Upper Class— pronounced with the broad a—and a Lower 
Class—pronounced without it, as distinguished from the 
not very remote period when most Americans were proud 
to proclaim themselves as members of the Great Middie 
It is not so remarkable that there should be one of 
these groups; but it is remarkable that the other should 
In New York and Boston and Philadelphia, in Rich- 
mond and Charleston and Savannah, and in sundry other 
cities, there have always been persons who freely admitted 
that they themselves belonged to the Upper Class; the really 
significant thing about the aspect of the present situation 
is that one now occasionally happens upon a weird example 
of the human species who is willing that he or she be as- 
signed to the Lower Class, and having been so assigned, to 
regard himself or herself thereafter as having been properly 
Continued on Page 47 


along the 


Class. 


be, 





HO was she? Just another of the smart 

and daringly gowned guests invited by Mrs. 

Woodling? As she sauntered across the wide 
drawing-room floor, laughing and trifling so non- 
chalantly with her escort, her careless scarf artfully 
trailing off a white shoulder, all eyes followed her. Bored 
stiff gentlemen awoke; laughing ladies suddenly ceased 
their chatter; some of the more discerning began to wonder. 
Who was she? Wasn’t she almost too charmingly distin- 
guished for a mere millionaire? But when, fine eyebrows 
lifted, she held out a graceful, white-gloved hand and ex- 
changed the first bright smiles with her eagerly welcoming 
hostess-——no longer was there any question about it. In- 
dubitably she was the lion of the evening. 

But the gentleman who accompanied her, so tall and 
dark and picturesque, so gracefully erect, with that queer 
unreadable smile—was he famous too? By the fine intel- 
lectuality of his face—yes, possibly. And yet, aristocratic 
and interesting though he seemed, wasn’t he a little ill at 
ease? That defensive reserve—wasn't it somewhat over- 
done? Alas!—probably not a celebrity. Feminine eyes 
were already deserting him. As his bland, bejeweled host- 
ess greeted him with her second-best smile oh, no; 
certainly not a celebrity. Only a husband. Glances, dis- 
appointed, returned to the lady. 

Round the elaborately paneled room, the gilded, mir- 
rored room, frescoed, columned and Louis-Quatorzed, the 
guest-of-honor’s name came out in whispers. “Mrs. 
Hope,” the inquisitive rosy débutante murmured to her 
lorgnon-peering, white-haired-dowager mamma on the 
gold settee ‘Why, you know—Pauline Hope, the nov- 
elist!”” Aigrettes nodded, jewels flashed, pink powdered 

] 





shoulders leaned to crinkling white shirtfronts. “Yes, 
yes; of course! She wrote that wonderful, romantic 
why, what is the name of it, now? . Stunning, isn’t 
And before the flutter had subsided Mrs. Woodling, 
expensive and expansive, had bubbled through the first 
effervescence of her amenities; proudly she had passed her 
prize along. “‘ A rare exotic curiosity of my own private col- 
Inspect! Admire!” 
“Oh, I just loved it, Mrs. Hope!” virginal voices petted 
her. . . . “Perfectly fascinating!” . “So adorably 


she? 


lection,”’ she seemed to smile. 
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RS. HOPE’S HUSBAND 


By Gelett Burgess Wisse sy ition wstinand span 


ILLUSTRATED Br HENRY RALEIGCUN grainea ind he Was married to a cek tle was 
“M Hope's H i! 

romantic!” . . “Oh, it must be simply wonderful to I ‘ unies where they ha get he 

write!” How the blue eyes beamed! I suppose it t st | ecognitior ‘ lea 

just drips off your pen, Mrs. Hope, doesn’tit?”’ . Oh, i wn with dig ie had 

I do wish you'd put me in a book sometime!” be t. This eve g vat 
And thus, as one after another flatterer was brought up } i Y 1 bee t | : ; 

to talk with Mrs. Hope or talk at her—and her husband, acl t ‘ ‘ to M Hi Not 

elbowed aside with careless “Beg pardons,” gradually ds spa f ou ) ng ed ‘ | Hope 

edged off toward the wall—the season's literary favorite ad 

graciously accepted her homage. H ed his wife; he : f he es 
How smiling she was! How affable! As Pauline Hope, But that he} elf should have ay { ea he 

the novelist, she may have winced at times as the inevi had era pated. W he 1 ge 

table glib inanities gushed for her; but Pauline Hope was _ to being treated as a none None \ W 

not only a novelist, she was a womar Any shrewd it e even than that? To-nig ne ‘ 


observer—such as her frowning, proud husband, for 





instance, seeing what only a suf 
have suspected that this first full taste of social suce was 
refreshening her very soul. With what zest she was throw 
ing herself into the part of handsome-and-accomplished 
with what modest depreciation, too, of her fame! 

But if her pose was woman-easy, her husband’s ol 
ously was not. High though his chin was held 
ciously high, even—he withdrew more and more into 
himself as he withdrew from the ignoring crowd. Almost 
cynically he watched her, until at last she was captured 
from the Philistines by a pair of enormous tortoise-shell 
spectacles and a pointed beard. He smiled as the editor, 
Peever, the classic stoop-shouldered Peever, clain 
as his lawful prey; 
not hold her long. From the a 
dollars she was soon borne away in triur 





for in that crowd even Peever could 











mosphere of 





np O a rarer 
loftier air, breathed by an inner circle of intellectua 
birds of a still finer feather. These, as ambitious Mr 
Woodling fondly cooed, had all “‘done something,” and 
here Pauline Hope was henceforth to shine. 
Over her bared white shoulder “ Follow me, Lester; fo 
low !” her backward questing glance had seemed to call. 
Oh, yes; she wanted him, no doubt. But what, in the 
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rY espe at i ] er 

V1S¢ vith Drains ( t eme . . 
acct 1 at their face alut He, howeve pro 
fes nal record of which he was nowise ashamed, was ot 

Mrs. Hope’s Husband!’ 

Yet, while he was present at such congregat f tuft 
hunters, escape seemed impossibl Even a ‘ tied | 
pride and brooded, nervously tw ig ache, Wa 











ing the universal « ion of 
a son ambulist, gia -eved, <« ‘ ed witt xed le 
was bearing magnificently down upon | a large lady 
in tow. St al he waited 
Al yes, it came ‘Mr Po pit I i ‘ 
*Mrs. Hope’s Husband! The blow a 
ho miling—oh, so sweetly smiling 1 awa 
I ind-eyed matron in Dia i i i and 
4 1 huge woman it 4 i ra 
lifted, gazing at him dream And what « lo 
M H yee he breathed Al gw eri I" 
And t waiting for r inswé he ea 
hted eyes rolled away to the other ke ‘ wded 


room, where Pauline reigned. 
Lester Hope looked at her, and looked 
mood. Said Lester Hops ‘I'm an attorney a 








“You Were Surrounded by Admirers, and I Could Not, Would Not Force Mysetf on Your Notice!"’ 
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ne 


of musical black 


ear ike 


ragged edges of int 


have a wife who'd be more famous than you were 


avender and 


he had ‘ 
he Right Hand 
‘here he " 
pir 


mere 
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Said Lester Hope: “I'm an Attorney at Law" 


Surprised and shocked, the round eyes suddenly returned, 
t too subtle for her brain; and 
began to prattle very hurriedly. 


down to rheumatism and the weather 


if for explanation of a je 


en, embarrassed, she 


it when she got 
{ 


inished the excuse that his wife was again 
Mrs. Poppity would pardon him, he 


As he left, her relief apparently was as 


her off wit 


he did not, could not go. 
crystals of a chandelier, surrounded by 

of her, flushed and radiant. A shock 

hair was being emotionally shaken beside 
r; she was attended by Poetry—with a broad black-silk 


on depending from his eyeglasses 


however 


as she collogued 
fierce in a red musta: he, and dry, whiske ry Archi- 
ster watvhed her pensively. Well, she was happy; 
Delightedly she was receiving 
of Fellowship as a newcomer to Fame. 
too, should be, longed to be, with those choice 
ts, the brains of New York. But be with them as a 

‘ould’ not. He had no “tag” to his 
humiliating one which still rang in his 
“Mrs. Hope’s Hus- 


‘done someth ng ‘i 


apperdage he 
ime-— except t 
the tin can on a dog’s tail 


i 


herefore, 


iti 
W his pride compelled him to lurk on the 
ellectuality, the limbo of half-wits. 
prattle of a lank youth, who would 
but couldn't write them—and a jolly big 
1 gold tooth, who had just published an 
at his own expense—he 
rnedly to sip the pale graces of Helen Ramsay, 
iterary friend of a certain age—the age that has 
lege and feels privileged to whisper: 
ve never thought, in those days when 
carrying off all the prizes, that you'd 
did we?” 
W oodling, however, was one of those busy hostesses. 
her principles 


Kt 


From the pompous 


slaves 


with 


most-original Life of Napoleon 


Mr 
was against to let anyone linger long with 
wherefore Helen's green earrings and 
were soon escorted away through the 
ong to meet a more appropriate guest. 


} 
congenial soul; 


lace 


Lester Hope nursed a sardonic smile. It was quite all 


ght, of course. What damned him apparently among 


these New York ink worshipers was merely that his name 


tuo 


vere 


not printed in What 
ases he had argued before the Supreme 
urt compared with her few magazine stories? Could 

the bar hope to compete with the thrill of 
elderly lovers, and meek self-sacrifices and mistaken 
vy? Helen Ramsay, of course, was “famous.”’ She 
must meet’’ What’s-his-name! 

Mr. Hope!” came a thin feminine voice in his 
Ten thousand dollars’ worth of emeralds confronted 
askinny neck. An aged head was grinning. 
How proud you must be of your wife to-night, Mr. Hope! 

I I'm sure, for us poor matter-of-fact souls 


ch a privilege, ! 
be associated with Real Brains!” 


the papers or between covers. 


the intricate ¢ 
reputation a 


entity) AV 


reahy 


“Oh, 


m, strung 01 


And it came out, in smirks and simpers and 
amiable wrinkles, that My Daughter Pear! was also 
literary, Mr. Hope. She, too, had real brains. It 
was, oh, it was too bad, Mr. Hope, that he couldn’t 
have heard a paper that My Daughter Pearl had 
written for our Fortnightly! 

Held by her emeralds and her eyes, he was rescued 
only by Supper; and as the faint odor of sizzling 
lobster called her joyously away another provo- 
cative perfume brought its message to his own 
nostrils. So, toward the altar of masculine peace 
he wandered, musing his insignificance, to burn his 

incense at her shrine whose aromatic sweet- 
ness makes all men brothers. 

In a remote corner of the billiard room, 
where a few men almost as disconsolate as 
he were fingering their watch-chains and 
yawning sulkily, he sat down to inhale, with 
his cigarette, a few pungent truths. 

Was it possible that he could be envious 
of the attention his wife was receiving? 
Conscience indignantly answered “No.” 
To be sure, he had some contempt for the 
silly fulsomeness of the tribute paid in such 
places as this to literary achievement; but 
if Pauline, a little romantic in her illusions, 
eared for that sort of thing—well, hadn’t 
she honestly earned it? But why—why 
should he be made the sport of fools? 
Potentially, at least, he considered himself 
quite the intellectual equal of any of those 
whom his wife found so brilliant and“ Really 
worth while, Lester!’’ Not a whit was he 
overpowered by the roaring lions of the 
Woodling salon. What, then, was wrong? 
Half amused, half contemptuous, he glanced 
about at the burlesque side show of Mrs. 
W oodling’s intellectual circus. 

Across the room cards flipped on a table, 
and someone said “ Hearts!" But the man 

beside Lester still gazed silently at the portrait of a dead 
pheasant on the wall. Beyond him other moody gentle- 
men were lost in their high balls. 

He couldn’t understand it. Why, he had never been left 
out of it like this before! He had never failed to be sought 
and welcomed—much less failed even to be considered. 
What was wrong? 

From where Lester sat he saw, slantwise through the 
portiéres, a strip of the flowery red-velvet hall, where vio- 
lins sobbed plaintively to an accompaniment of babbling 
voices not at all plaintive, as brilliant couples passed and 
repassed. Suddenly, for one bright moment he saw 
Pauline, in her gold-hued silk, lovely with 
pearls, smiling up at a handsome blond portrait painter 
with a Vandyke beard. She looked about a moment, as if 
for her husband—and was gone! 

How vivid she was to-night, gleeful with victory! But 
as he sat there smoking reflectively his mind drifted off to 
another world—to those days before Fame had found 
mc «x Hadn’t she been even more adorable 
then? .. That little pink dimity frock! 

How proudly she had told him: “Only seven cents a 
yard, Lester!"’—and she had made it all herself! 
Pauline Forr! Romantic, engaging Pauline-of-the- 
Violets! . . How rapturously she had seized 
them from his hand that day! “Oh, Lester! Think 
of it, Lester! Violets in January!” How had 
kissed them. 

“Oh, you darling little rascals!’"—kissed them; 
kissed —— 

“‘Damned bore!” grunted the man beside him, light- 
ing still another cigar. ‘Lord, I despise these con- 
founded affairs!"’ 

The shrugged 
shoulders of Lester 
Hope indorsed the 
sentiment. 

‘*Lots of good- 
looking women, 
though. Here, 
waiter; bring me 
another Scotch. 
Say, that Mrs. 
Hope’s rather 
clever, I expect, 
ain't she? Pretty, 
anyway. Meet 
her?” 

**Oh,yes.”” But 
Lester Hope’s ciga- 
rette had acciden- 
tally dropped. 

**What’s her 
husband like? 
Know him?” 

Lester hesitated: 

“Oh, yes—fairly 
well,” 


Pauline! 


she 


“Her Husband Must Feel Pretty Cheap, I Shoutd 


March 31,1917 


Uncomfortable and alarmed, he had started to rise to 
make his escape; but the man was holding him with a 
twinkling alcoholic eye. 

“He must feel pretty cheap, I should think, tagging 
along after her. Here; try one of these cigars.”” He yawned 
behind his hand. ‘‘Lord! If my wife had beat me out like 
that, damned if I wouldn’t stay at home!” 

Twisting his perfecto in his mouth, he began to chuckle. 

“Say—reminds me of what a vaudeville-team fellow 
toid me about once. Wife used to do a heavy acrobatic 
stunt, and practiced seven hours a day; earned two hun- 
dred a week. Mr. Husband stood in the wings for twenty 
minutes twice a day, handing her the ‘props.’ Then he’d 
go round to the nearest saloon and brag about ‘Our Act!’”’ 
Poking Lester in the side with his thumb, he added: 
this chap Hope’s probably about like that 
laughed reflectively, unctuously. 

As a horrified guest plucked at the joker’s sleeve and 
whispered something which made him sit up and mutter 
“He is?” Lester Hope retreated to the drawing room, 
blushing hot with shame, but at last thoroughly awakened 

He had his answer now. Why, if he had grown so nega- 
tive and insignificant that a man could assume from his 
mere appearance that he was a nobody—well, he must 
Why should he have 
crawled away and hidden among these Merely Husbands? 
What the devil had he, Lester Hope, to be ashamed of? 
Wasn’t it manlier, after all, to swagger about “Our Act!” 
than to sneak off with his tail between his legs? Yes; he 
was making more of a fool of himself than they were of 
him. 


**Say 


He 


Lor 
»} 
en. 


have fallen a good deal below par. 


Either he should swallow his infernal pride and be 
honestly, openly proud of his 
at home and let the Mrs. 
world forget him. 


wife, or else stay decently 


Poppitys of this foolish bookis} 


And, before he had left that swarming house that night, 
that was what Lester Hope had firmly decided to do 


i 

= RS. HOPE'S Husband!” For days, to the confusior 
of every other idea, the phrase had rung in his ear 
“Mrs. Hope’s Husband, Attorney at Law,” he 
read at the top of his office stationery; 
he had all but written: ‘Yours truly, Mrs. Hope’s Hu 
band.” Every he passed called out to him 
**Mrs. Hope’s Husband!" That 


. seemed to 

and at the bottom 

book store 

miserable ghost of his 

did it leave him even there. Once the key was tu 

the door of his smart little Georgian house, opening, showed 
* I g 

the hall, trim and elegant with it 

curling stairway, 


s white woodwork and 


lo, the specter was ready, awaiting him! 

That specter, seated mockingly upon the floor, was a 
huge package wrapped in brown paper. It was the regular 
fat monthly offering of books from Peever, her publisher, 
addressed to ‘‘ Mrs. Pauline Hope.”” But why the devil not 
“Mrs. Lester Hope”? he questioned sulkily. On a tray 
was the usual pile of letters. The envelopes were almost 
‘Mrs. Pauline Hope” 
she were already a widow! 


all addressed also to : as if, indeed, 


Think, Tagging Along After Her"’ 













Depressed, his aristocratic appearance already a little 
dimmed, he went into the long, low library. Those rows 
of books and books had often sheltered him in a port of 
peace. But to-night his own books reproached him. 

Sighing, he listle SSiy tooth ip the evening paper His 
eyes, after a while, fell upon the Society Notes. Yes; there 
it was! At the ve ry end of a list of “those present”’ at the 
Woodling reception he read: “‘ Miss Helen Ramsay, Mr. 
Saul Tremlett, and Mr. L. Hope—the husband of the 
distinguished novelist.”” The paper sailed across the room. 
Surely it was high time for him seriously to consider his 
problem. 

““Mrs. Hope’s Husband!"”” He—Lester Hope! Long he 
sat and pondered it. He, with his high pride—a mere 
possession! How had he ever become so negative, he who 
had so often been called magnetic? 

Was it just another of the many comic tragedies of the 
too-early marriage—one partner going on and the other 
lagging behind in arrested development? Bang! His fist 
came down on the table. No! Downtown he was positive 
enough. Men respected him, admired him; and women 
had shown him favor. He felt strength in him. He was 
not one of those timid mortals whom success had never 
touched. At college, in the polo field and before the bar he 
had proved it. Yes; in his own way he, too, had won. Bu 
he hadn’t happened to win in hers 


Spontaneously out of the past a picture came—a day 





in their first si 


burban home when she had been so } appy 
that she 
afraid it might not last. 
With what devoted cour- 
age she had said 


** Promise me. Leste 


had been almost 


let us promise each other 
that if the ti 


ever come when ¢ 


1e should 





changes ever so ll 
we will be honest with 
each other!” 

Would that time ever 
come? Was it, perhaps, 


even now well on the 
way? Could this new 
success of hers possibly 
separate them? And if 


it did would she be hon- 
est? Would she tell him? 

Like a warning, 
ing of a 
ell awakened him from 


the ringing, rin 





Is reverie. 
a ree 
Yes.”” He had gone 
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change the subject rather abruptiy to the fact that her Ho he wanted t ‘ e that hand. seize ‘ he used 
name was in the new edition of Who’s Who’? And w! t | ce le for 
she ran on about having her portrait painted by W er bade. Instead, he turned t up é 
and her election to a woman's fashionable club, Lester N ‘ i | Or but I ‘ 
Hope sat thinking. Why was he so perturbed? After a ‘ 
wasn't it natural enough and pardonable enough that a Phere 
this flattery and hero worship should turn her head a littk head, her expr ged. ¢ ach 
But every day he grew more depressed. So far, he had Sple i is a ‘ was P eli ‘ { re wa 
felt or ly the pinpric ks to his pride; but now a stea ly heart no chang r ‘ pose ‘ t wa juite evid hat 
ache began to oppress him More and more her career would t © eve ‘ i t i ew 1 aSK 
seemed to be separating them. Undoubtedly if he had admiringly W at ‘ ere—that pr l-looking 
spoken of it she would have said that it was only his fault creature, with the dark hi 
If he would stay at home nights, or work late at the office, As the front door closed after her Lester Hope ros 
instead of accompanying her, how could she help it?  wearil: To-night, for the first time ve 
Nevertheless, he noticed that she urged him t time ‘ i 
less and less to go with her. , be alons Hy ked 
There were, of course, dinners she gave at . x ; f ib \ e? Why, the 
home, ordeals which perforce he had to attend (Ae \ e room sé ed fa 
He couldn’t always have “ business in Boston” 4 #1 ed with he ‘ 
or “an important conference in Philadelphia.” 7k ; ecliy g pe il 
At his own table he roused himself with an ie Didn't everyt g in it 
effort to be agreeable t » the Peevers and Wood rs sugye ne she dor 
lings, to joke affably with writing persons, from rey nated } t 
the latest visiting Briton to story-tellers of the ‘i Out wel electri 
Helen Ramsay type. With an occasional guest . ght, ar g desk 
such as the handsome portrait painter, Will bo lisappeared » the 
yer— who, thank God, didn’t scribble !— he got ' gloot Shrouded that 
on sympathetically; but his hospitable efforts hadow, to er framed 
yral , " 
ind presenta t y 
ver accused of 
{ fame He ed 
iT the v ind 
anoth< ning re 
‘ ‘ ‘ i] ‘ A » 
prosperit hose rare 
a " ‘ l d 
f, her 1 é iint 
ny da tr mac 
he piace i} ny 
tera t he 
is safe " e ye 
i | it | 
kt . Al ! 
‘ nad ‘ ‘ te 
irked! WW you 
eemed to sa I ar 





he had gon " 
across to Pauline’s desk tly throug! ege 
and taken up the tele- i tM Hop H 
phone. “No; she’s not and ud nv 
at home YO. « « I la ind the pok 
don’t know «>». eee field ind whe ' 
probably.”” Then hisface talked of the of 
clouded and he smiled criminal legal pr 
bitterly. “Yes; this is “*You Must Have Been Deprived of Pretty Things When You Were Young.’ That's Right, Too; I Was, Wasn't 1?** ! ACCESS id never 
‘Mrs. Hope ‘’s Husband.’ bee ‘ 1ow M 
Very well, Mrs. Tremlett—when she comes in.” inthe rdle of Mrs. Hope’s Husband usually exhausted hin Hope’s Husband. Surely there wa me per fo n 
The receiver struck the hook with a whang. Eveninhis The minor celebrities were overpolite, treating him a him! No; what people had said was that Lester Hope wa 
own home he couldn’t escape! something between an old family servant and a precocious magnet that he Sas 1 fighte it he never 
Well—his wife, he recalled, was that afternoon reading boy. The higher stars of literature drank his wines; they lhey said, also, that his force was heightened by his | 
from her own “Works” at some precious woman’s club. smoked his cigars; they were assiduous to his pretty wife turesque and distinguished appearance; fo » tall and 
There was, as usual, “something on” for the evening But her husband they jovially ignored dart t twisted mustache and the little tuft } 
something of Peever’s contrivir g with people, of course ( t yg se e } ‘ ed ea 
who had “done something.” But Lester Hope had decided Down to the library one evening camé Pauline in a Frencl int U! a Ne Yor iv 
not to be there; and he anticipated a rather bad quarter bewitching new gown—one of the extravagances for whic Now, alone | i is he paced, al bed, he 
of an hour, breaking the news to Pauline she herself was now paying. Never had he seen her so ed something of that i vig vell he knew that 
After she had come laughing home, however, and with beautiful, he thought, as when she walked into the room once Pauline id returned, radiating | pre 
an impulsive kiss had joyously invited him up to her pretty and threw down her tulle scarf. What a change from the that positive personalit f | vould fa il 
feminine blue-chintz room while she dressed—combing, slender lines of her budding youth to tl regnant lady a ile 
manicuring, gossiping of her female adorers of the after- blooming to-night in perfect flower! His wife? It seemed Che dull-blue portiéres we ed A maid lo i 
noon, her lips saying “Oh, but Lester, those women were impossible ! the room 
too absurd, really !"’ while her eyes were confessing ‘‘ How The jewels on her bs v ‘ ‘ There's a package ne for M Hop sid 
I love their praise!’’— he found his excuses for his absence critically selected he *( 1 t é ‘ { 
that night accepted, as she gazed at herself in the mirror, Lester Hope saw as nev he said ‘ M H H " 
with a careless “‘I’m so sorry, dear, you can’t go!” for her. Letting his per é 
And at dinner, later, with her pile of letters at her plate, longer was she Pauline Ss eft t g the t ‘ 
as she took first a spoonful of es lery soup and then a girl, the way ward dar I A nad har t ece , I 
taste of buttered flattery from some unknown correspond- Could Pauline Forr ey were bur f , 
ent—chattering on over her fish of how Helen Ramsay calmly? Pauline-of-the As he ene i 
had inquired for him, and—‘* Heavens, another request for that young Mrs. Hope d ed 
an autograph!’’—-enthusiastically attacking her roast, proud of her husband at some ' ed 
easoned with “‘ Think of advertising me as the most beau- young Mrs. Hope, before this, would have had her arn He dre \\ i ‘ i 
tiful authoress in the United States!" but, with the olives, about him, petting | teasing him, pulling that obst W hat egu cing ‘ ! 1 8 
only nibbling abstractedly at “Couldn't you really manage nate lock of hair-- how he remembered! himsicall) and capital lette tre eckl i ) 
to go with me, darling?—-or come for me later, dear?” and affectionate! crossed ou r ! iret 
“Oh, what is this?” as she read another “lovely” review The orchids were arranged in her corsage: the orchid he knew those pages! Again he em e ta v ‘ 
of her book — kindling and glowing, so pleased with life and were rearranged. There was a reconnoitering glance; ther those early tales of he her, arguing their } holog 
art, Lester Hope smiled to think with what ironic ease the **Couldn’t you possibly come with me, dear, this time?”’ elaborating their mant WwW! they had sat 
scenes often pass off that one has most dreaded He stiffened and shook his head talking the ex ‘ gether, night alts ght 
He was working on an important case, he had told her, ‘I'd particularly like you to to-night, Lester. It’shorrid often until t I ee ther r! Together! Wher 
and she accepted his explanation withoutsuspicion. Wasn’t going alone!" She laid her hand gently on-his arm. “Of was tha gethe is she used t all it ? 





ttle too readv t 


she, in fact, a little too ready to accept it? Didn't she 





course I know it may bore you; but Continued on Page 65 
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One of the Vast Munition Plants Suitable for the Purposes of War or Peace 


HE parent 


war brides of ¢ 


of two of our most blossoming 
season or two since met re- 
train coming down to New 
New England. Bliffkins was 
Simy decidedly the The 
iken advantage of a cancellation clause 
had given him for army supplies, and 
loss of the big order. 
built and equipped and keyed up for 
worth of business a year—and only 
that that contract. 
lling force to jam nine million dol- 
lars’ worth of our product down the throats of the great 
American publ 


on a 
om up in 


KINS 


reverse. 


illion dolla 


we've lost 


milnor in sig 


mmMe Si 


We've got to get 


Ins laughe l 
one of our contracts that we made with those 
er there we made our selling price big enough to 
new plant—land, buildings, ma- 
t. When the job’s done they could be 
should not have to charge a cent off 


cost of 


book 
Che cancellation clause in my own contracts prevents 
asserted Simpkins, 


zealous regard for his professional reputa- 


from having any real cash loss,” 

th a big man’ 
ior ‘But that isn’t the real damage.” 

Vhat is the real damage?” 

We've the biggest thing in our town— in our 
end of the state, for that matter. Jonesboro is proud of us. 
it prints the picture of our plant on the Chamber of Com- 
merce 


Prestige! 


stationery and it’s moved along pretty lively to 


keep pace with us--a new hotel, two new office buildings, 


chools, churches; to say nothing of apartment houses by 
the dozen, and whole miles of new streets and individual 
I've 
t up to the notch we've set or the town goes 


house Jone 


rot to 


boro has banked on me and on my plant. 
nee p 
bankrupt 

’ me? If the town goes broke we might just as well 
We shall have lost the most 
business can have—prestige! That's 
to New York and to Pittsburgh, to 
manager and an efficiency man. We've just got 
for nine million dollars’ worth of stuff 


stakes and get out. 
asset any 


1on my Way 


u market 


tory and machinery are equipped to turn out.” 


Who's Got the Potash? 
that 


to look ghead to the days that will 
nevitabie ending of the great war in Europe. 


eancellation of his contract 


Ss MPKINS was not iong headed in the first instance. It 
bb) was the unforeseer 
cuuse 


ised him suddenly 


come after the 


Other manufacturers have been looking forward almost 
day that Europe was first set afire. They are 
And still another class of manu- 
yusiness runs far afield from munitions of 


wked forward too, 


perhaps 

} 

Their businesses have 

And they have felt that after the war 

we number of ready-made modern fac- 

a great bargain. It will be a day for 
d costs 

at have housed the war brides will 

\ good many of their owners, like 

w products to which their buildings, 

locations, their classes of help seem best adapted. 

mme of the explosive plants, as we shall show you in good 

time, may be turned over to the manufacture of dyestuffs. 

Other explosive factories, flung widespread on the com- 

munity plan for the better protection of their workers and 

th tryside, will be torn down or aban- 


e surrounding count 
] ire like those of Bliffkins, and have 


doned hese plants 


By Edward Hungerford 


had their entire construction costs covered in the muni- 
tions contracts. They can be completely erased without 
loss to their owners. 


What of these war brides after the war? 

Refore we give a direct answer to this question, let us 
give consideration to one that is closely related to it and 
must precede. 

For what was America most dependent upon the Central 
Powers before the coming of the war? 

Apparently for three things—for potash, which came 
in great quantities from Germany; for chemicals, which 
had many drug and manufacturing uses; and for dye- 
stuffs— particularly aniline dyes. And our position in ni- 
trates— ranking even ahead of potash in the making of land 
fertilizers—has been and still is none too good, to put the 
matter plainly. The nitrate situation has been very greatly 
improved. A private concern has built a plant large 
enough to produce synthetically all the nitrates it needs for 
its present uses. And that plant must be reckoned as so 
much clear gain for America. 

In the manufacture of steel and of steel products we have 
no peer. In all the world there is no other Pittsburgh. 
Our textile industry is firmly established and thoroughly 
competent, though, asI shall show you in a moment, firmly 
dependent upon the dye industry. In garments—men’s 
and women’s, outer and under—we have stood second to 
none. American-made shoes and hats go all over the world. 
So do many of the novelties and the luxuries we have 
created —tosay nothing of manufactured foodstuffs. Yet we 
have not been industrially or economically independent. We 
have lacked the potash, the dyestuffs, the nitrates. With- 
out these three things, America—even richer in raw prod- 
ucts than in manufactures: cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, 
iron, silver, gold, copper—remained to an extent helpless. 


A dozen years before the great war began it was being 
suggested that the Federal Government should give its aid 
toward the production of potash—a salt which heretofore 
has been derived almost entirely from the great Stassfurt 
deposits, in Germany. There is a considerable mineral 
deposit of this salt in California. But it is believed that 
this deposit is only enough for the necessities of our cotton 
and wheat crops for agingle year; in fact, it has been said 
that a lack of: potash has been the chief cause for the poor 
crops of these staples during the last year or two. It is 
interesting to note that when the European war broke, sales- 
men who had sold potash to farmers at prices round thirty- 
five dollars a ton went round and bought back all they 
could, paying three hundred dollars and upward for it. 
From that time forward wheat and cotton crops began to 
suffer. 

There is another way, however, in which potash is, at the 
immediate moment, of far more importance to the United 
States than for these two great products of its fields. 
Potash is an ingredient of powder— particularly of the old- 
fashioned black powder, still used in shrapnel. Moreover, 
the chief American source from which potash is derived also 
holds acetone, which, in turn, is the chief solvent in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder, universally used to-day 
by all the armies of the world. Without an assurance of 
potash and acetone in abundance within its own boun- 
daries the United States could ill afford to go to war. 

To-day it holds such an assurance, secured through the 
scientific development of one of the very largest of its war 


brides. It was sudden necessity that gave to 
us the very thing for which we had beer 
and rather ineffectually groping for a 
years or more. The war bride 
been given large war contracts for smokeless powder 
other modern explosives ; 
is a sort of British specialty. English gunners of hig! 
low degree fancy it. The staff heads of the chief of all the 
Allies indorse it. And when England finally got into t 
war game she demanded it—asked America whether she 
could fill a contract for two million pounds of the stuff 
The contract came eventually to the above concern. | 
began figuring on the contract, with the help of it 
chemists and cost experts. 


lowly 
dozer 


in this case had 


among them, cordite. Cor 


expert 


Acetone for Cordite 


¥ | a up that English order,” advised some of its riv: 
the munitions field. “It will cost younoend of tr 
It’s the most rigidly tested propellant in all the world 
got to drive a sixteen-pound shell sixteen hundred ar 
forty-five feet a second or the British Government will re 
ject the whole lot. Twelve feet a second off, and you v 
have a hundred-thousand-pound batch turned back a 
Don’t touch it! There isn’t a cent of money in i 
But, on the other hand, the contract bade fair to become a 
twenty-five-million-dollar affair 


waste. 


a dot well worth the at 
The 


of its trials were 


tention of even the most captious of war brides 


company went to experimenting. Not al 
successful. Some were. And it was because of these that 
the sales manager of the concern went hurrying up to New 
York to see E. R. Stettinius, of the House of Morgan, the 
man to whom was intrusted the big job of buying most of 
the war supplies from America for the British Government 

“We are ready to sign up for the delivery of two millior 
pounds of cordite two hundred thousand pounds to be 
tested and approved and on shipboard within six 


time, or we forfeit a bond for a quarter of a million dollars,” 


weeks’ 


said the sales manager. 

Stettinius was not so quick. 

“Where are you going to get enough acetone 
quired. 

That had been the sticking point at which other powder 
makers had failed; for cordite, unlike the other smokeless 
powders, is built up not from one but from two explosive 
ingredients And the only 
practical solvent for these is the curious liquid of pleasant 
ethereal odor— acetone. The total production of acetone it 
the United States before the beginning of the war did not 
exceed seven million pounds 
powder company was prepared to sign would call 
hundred thousand pounds of the stuff. And there were 
British agents, here and there and everywhere across t} 
face of the land, buying acetone for their own munitio 
factories. The price already had jumped from ten cents a 
pound—the normal twenty-five, thirty 
forty cents; and was still going up. 

“Mr. Stettinius,” said the sales manager of the powder 
makers, “if we will discover and develop an entirely new 
method for making acetone, and will draw our supply from 
a source now unknown and never before available, do we 
get the contract?” 

“It sounds pretty good,”’ was the instant reply. 

Then followed conferences; the cable was put at work. 
It brought back from oversea this astounding counter- 
proposition: 

“We, also, need acetone from this unknown mythical 
source of yours. Supply us with enough to make twenty- 
four million pounds of cordite over here and y 


guncotton and nitroglycerin. 


The single contract the 


for six 


hgure— to 


ou can make 





twenty-four million pounds of cordite over there on the 


ole understanding that every last pound of acetone be de- 


ifr 


ved trom a source 


Here was a proposition for an American manufacturer to 





fa e! He t nad ffered tne Brit h Government an 
amount of cordite that would require acetone equal to th 
entire annual productior I the United States. rhe 


British Government had replied by the cool suggestion 


that he double the offering; and it had tacked on a clause 
which limited the de to twelve montil time 








Some salesmen would have turned down the contract 




















then and there. The powder expert did nothing of the sort. 
He agreed to take it, wit! 1 it yire rN ma ms, and 
hurried back home to start his concern on the manufacture 
ate of whict ( s i never before 
i rea Hier Che is! ned wa 
the A . t he | ed Stale 
rcla tput 4 ear was | 
if acetate of lime hic irn, is a 
y distillation o mn But this was the 
method expressly forbidden by the ntract A second 
possibilit) was to erect a pia yood ile Né 
omewt lor legal rea ita Dp e the Canadian 
side of Niagara Fa ind there manufacture acetone fron 
carbide by a nthe me ented and perfected by 
the Germar But that ethnoc a ymiy ated And 
there Was not er ig? arbiae 
Then someone had suggestéd vinegar. And after his 
issociates were done with the 1ughing comments, saying 
that there wer t enoug ne¢ n plants in the 
entire Ur ted State ) Mane comt the fourteer 
I n pounds necessa y ior the great cordite contract, 
t was decided that the powder company should build a 
ant that was big enoug! and its sales manager 
returned to Mr. Stettinius and signed the contract, 
A Floating Potash Mine 
HIS not the time or the place to attempt to describe 
n any detail the great vinegar factory that rose on the 
harbor shore not far from Baltimore It is enough to say 
here and now that the ordinary process of making vinegar 
is to place fermenting fruit 1ices or alcohol in a wooden 
generator, four feet by eight and filled with beech shavings. 
Fres} juor is fed in from the top; air is let in at the 
bot Nature take et and the vinegar is drawn 
off. TI the ordinary course followed in vinegar and 
vea fa eS 


But the new plant was no place for the ordinary course 
of things. It was founded upon the extraordinary. It 


would have taken twenty thousand of the four-by-eight 
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“Bury Me Te-Morvow Where the Lily Blossoms Spring 
Underneath the Willows, While the Little Robins Sing"’ 


HIS story properly 
remoteness of the origin of being, when Nature 
instilled into all sentient creatures the Pride of Pre- 
ferment. However, since Nature has further endowed us 
with the urge to go quickly to the heart of things, we jump 


6 


begins away back in the dim 





clear dewn the ages to the Day of the Big Jag, when 
Copper Sky celebrated three memorable things—its first 
the dedication of the new calaboose; and the 


impending wedding of Louie May. 


election; 


The election signalized Copper Sky’s arrival at the 
dignity of townhood; the new calaboose marked the end 
of the time when the occasional lawbreaker would be 
taken haughtily away by some petty official of Cactus 
Center, to be tried by the court down at that pride-bloated 
netropolis. Cactus Center was the county seat, and it 
presumed upon the fact. It had the jump on Copper Sky, 
and it rubbed it in on that growing town. Wherefore, 
Copper Sky hated Cactus Center. The county seat saw in 
Copper Sky a potential rival; so naturally it hated Copper 
Sky. The antipathy extended to individuals; and woe 
foliowed the Copper Sky pilgrim who stepped out of the 
Straight and Narrow when making a visit to the county 
seal 

Which leads us to the wedding of Louie May and its 
relation to the opening of the great epoch of civic inde- 
pendence 

Several years back Aunt Malindy Crow, who owned the 
Palace Hotel, made a far pilgrimage to Los Angeles. When 
she came back Louie May came with her. Now so far 
back as she could remember, Louie May had been an or- 
phan, unnoticed, unloved, and unlovely in the hopeless 
iniform of the Orphanage. For orphanages, like many 
individual philanthropists, oftentimes give generously of 
everything but love. 

But in the hearts of Copper Sky Louie May found all 
the love that her earlier years had missed. As the months 
vent on, not one of the rough men but would have fought 
to the last breath for her. And in that generous atmosphere 
Louie May expanded with wonderful rapidity. The awful 
primness of the tightly pulled hair_gave place to little 
kinkles and curls, and there was a red ribbon. A song came 
to her lips and stayed there. She reveled in work, and flew 
from kitchen to dining room, a regular little fury of in- 


So the years went by and Louie May was a young 
but Kelley Briles 
did. About the time that Louie May came to the Palace, 
Kelley Briles, himself only a boy of nineteen, took a “lay” 
on a portion of the Happy Chance Claim, up on the breast 
of old Soledad Butte. A lay, of course, is a lease, given 
upon a certain portion of a claim fora certain period of time. 
Che man taking the lay gains in exact proportion to the 
umount of work he can crowd into the life of his lease. 
Kelley Briles had spent four years in working like a fiend. 
His ambition began with a possible stock ranch and alfalfa 
f but it soon expanded and 


woman. Copper Sky didn’t realize it; 


field down in the valley; 
included Louie May. 

So Kelley’s lease had expired. His last shipments had 
been made and the returns were stored away in old Judge 
Navlett’s safe—gold, to the amount of twelve thousand 
lt had been the boy's idea to have this rich witness 
to his four years of hard work in order to lend an added 
interest to his wedding day, which was set for the day 
A boyish whim, certainly; but it 
might be forgiven, for Kelley was but twenty-three years 
of age. 





douars. 
following election. 


mu 
| bp on the desert is a hard thing. Sun, wind and the 
4 eternal dryness conspire to batter at the doors of 
fortitude 
Consequently there is bound to come a time when occurs 


Labor, under these conditions, tries the soul. 
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an outbreak, a spontaneous surging up of the ancient man, 
an atavistic impulse to run amuck and emulate the primi- 
tive hell that dominates the land. No company of men, 
however steady, but yields sometime to the flare-up from 
long-pent emotions, and spends at least one mad, feverish 
day in putting a black eye upon the shocked face of our 
boasted civilization. One such flare-up hit Copper Sky on 
Election Day. 

The sun blistered from the very moment it peeped over 
the shoulder of Soledad Butte and glared at Copper Sky. 
The new calaboose, a twelve-foot box built of iron slabs 
and set in the middle of the Public Square, warmed with the 
promise of what would happen to the town’s malefactors in 
the future. It was going to be a hot day. 

It was going to be more than that. From the moment 
the citizenry began appearing upon the sand-littered 
board sidewalks one could see that something was brew- 
ing. Substantial ones, whose ordinary lives were most 
exemplary, teetered slightly when they walked. Old Dad 
Tolliver went about, apparently sober; but an unusual 
solemnity sat upon his wrinkled face and he chose each 
step with meticulous care. Judge Navlett, of course, was 
entirely above suspicion; but later in the day even Judge 
Navlett was observed to be smiling happily to himself; and 
a moist, tender light was in his eyes, half hidden beneath 
their bushy brows. It was indeed going to 
be a hot day. © 

Breakfast was being eaten in the dining 
room of the Palace Hotel. Halfway down 
the table sat a stranger with a V-shaped 
sear on his chin and a splash of white hair 
in the cowlick above his forehead. He, too, 
showed signs of the artificial exhilaration 
that infected the morning 
atmosphere. 

Opposite the stranger little 
Old Sim Yaples, bald, tooth 
less and wizened, was pursu 
ing a couple of beans about 
over his plate, trying to coax 
them upon the end of his 
knifeblade. His efforts were 
meeting with a disheartening 
lack of success, however, be- 
cause he was unable to ascer- 
tain which of the two beans 
wasthe real one. The baffling 
legumes had worn his temper 
to rags; and besides, Old Sim 
did not like the stranger across 
the table. 

The old man at last suc- 
ceeded in his chase and the 
fugitive bean was on its way 
to his open jaws, poised upon 
the knifeblade, where it wab- 
bled precariously. Louie May 
came in and set a bow! of hot 
mush before the stranger. 

‘Hello, sweetheart !”’ 

Old Sim started violently. 
The bean hopped off his knife 
and rolled under the table. 

The next moment the aston- 
ished alien’s face was buried 
in his bowl of hot mush and 
held there by a skinny old 
hand that was like a bunch 
of steel springs. Old Sim’s 
other skinny claw was search- 
ing industriously for the stranger's 
windpipe. Chairs went over back- 
ward. Louie May screamed and Aunt 
Malindy rushed in from the kitchen. 
Old Sim had discovered the amorous 
individual’s windpipe and was con- 
stricting it earnestly, while with his 
other hand he held his victim's face 
jammed down in the steaming mush. 

It was not at all a pleasant affair. 
When it was over the dining room was 
a wreck. Three large men sat upon 


The Company 
Followed Sim 
Into the Street, 
Leaving the 
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Sim Y aples while crude hands were bringing the life back to 
the stranger, digging mush out of his purple countenance 
while they worked. From his disadvantageous position upon 
the floor the old trailer cursed in Spanish and Piute and 
plains English of the days of Kit Carson, begging for blood 

“Stop it!” panted old one-eyed Coeur d’Aléne Tom 
Brawley. ‘“‘Whatever has this stranger done to you, 
anyway? 

“He insulted Louie May!”’ squalled the old man. 

This was indeed different. To the casual transient Louis 
May was just a dining-room waitress, born to be the natu 


ral target for leering pleasantries; to the rough, powder 
reeking men of Copper Sky she was Louie May, daughter 
of the camp, sweet and good; a marvelous flower blooming 
in the desert, making glad the waste places. For in tl 
wide country men gain a clearer perspective of things; and 
a waitress with a clean heart appears to them exactly what 
she is—a brave soul bringing to honest labor the dignity 
it deserves. 

Louie May insulted! A cordial sentiment at once mani- 
fested itself, favoring Old Sim’s immediate release, to the 
end that he might resume his pleasant diversion. But 
the opportune arrival of Old Dad Tolliver saved the issue. 
Dad, the old bellwether of the camp, pointed out how 
opprobrium surely would rest upon Copper Sky’s first 
election if astranger were immolated at the 
very inception of the great event. 

sesides,”’ said Dad, “‘the mar 
He ain’t used to Copper Sky whisky. And 
you got to allow that when a man’s dazed 


’s drunl 


sort of—the sight of Louie 
May’s sweet face is liable to 
start him saying things he ain’t 
at all accountable for, not be 
ing in his right mind and seeing 
her kind of suddenlike.”’ 

Old Dad's argument pre- 
vailed at last, and the gagging 

unfortunate was borne away 

and hidden in the back room 
of Judge Navlett’s office, 
against the coming of the 
night passenger train. The: 
i Copper Sky quickly forgot 
ads him in the superior interest 
ie that attached to the openin 
of the polls. 

But one there was who did 
not fall for Dad's sophistries. 
Nor did he forget. Sorely 
disappointed,Old Sim Yaples 
wandered up and down the 
town, his shiny old gun in his 
belt and a hungry look in his 

dim eyes. All day he spent in this 
futile search, his moccasined feet 
padding from one saloon to another. 
Sim Yaples was a relic of the days 
of the old plainsmen, and he still 
clung tomoccasins,eveh in the desert, 
where every cactus thorn promised 
him a dagger thrust, but seldom 
made the promise good; for Old Sim’s 
feet seemed to have eyes in the dark. 

The new calaboose was used as the 
voting place. At irregular intervals Old 
Sim’s travels brought him by this place, 
where a majority of the population was 
gathered. 

** Ain’t she a fine one, Sim?” gurgled 
Scotty Mackinnon when Sim stopped 
for a moment to regard the new struc- 
ture, 

The old man’s sullen gaze regarded 
the calaboose appraisingly. 

“She ain’t so big as the one down at 
Cactus Center,” went on Scotty; “but 
she’s a heap more stylish.” 

5 Sim nodded his bald head. 
r fell upon the door fastenings. 

“Looksh like shame kind of a lock as 

the one on Cactus Center Jail,” } 





His eyes 
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“Shame kind of key, too. Wonner w 
differen’ lock an’ differen’ key?” 
Scott ‘ 


y did: 
Another wror g had been added 


the rest of the day that lock and key 


with the general rage that cor 
in the county seat’s calaboose 


He was an unrelenting partisan in 


isumed him 





that existed between the two towns 


The voting had just begun when 
“I wish I was constable!” he bar 


together in his 





d Louie May and scalp ’im 


Old Sim went away, sore as a boil 
to the day’s list. Al 


mr } 


for he } ad bee 
the memory rankle 


hit 


e came round aga 


i} 


is Dare old gun 


‘I'd go get that felle 


And I'd 


put a differen’ lock an’ ke y on ze calaboose 


Ole women, tha’sh what Copper Sky ish! 


to town an’ lt Le 

















Let a stranger wiz a face like a chuckwalla 


ce lie May, an’ 
gezzer way wiz it! Ole women! Ole copy- 
! Had to cor lock n Cactus Center's 
ilaboose! ’F I was cons’able it'd be differ 
en’ Be sshir life!’’ 
Again the old trailer ambled away in hot 


fury scotty Mackinnor 


aughed a bibulous 


laugh. Then he decided to go in an 
“Who you goin’ vote for for co 
Scotty?” asked another inebriate 


Scotty halted and drew 


proximate perpendicular. 
““Who—me?” he 


into his mind crept a 





Ss able 





goin’ vote f'’r Sin 


** Joke shee Sin 





The two voted and went across to 





Johnny Eisinger’s for a dri 
But the joke was too good to kee} 
They simply had to tell it And 


wherever they told it, once it had 
penetrated beyond the haze the hot 
day’s potations had wrapped abou 
Copper Sky’s intelli 
ploded with the dazzlir g effect ofa 


bursting comet. It was a fine joke 


The pols were closed and the 


counting of the ballot 
menced. Inside the Ci oO 
Dad Tolliver, Long 


and several others, 


s had com- 





vn by a sense of the great 


weighed do 
responsibility, counted and tallied 


On the very second ti 





} 
solemniy. t 


the Judge paused, after enunciating 
“For Constable.”’ and regarded the 
ticket closely. Not satisfied, he put 
on his horn spectacles and looked 
Yes; there could be I 
The name of the regular 
ite had been scra ed; and 
place is i ed Sl 





himself 
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Yaples!"’ 
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rogue 
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Sorely mystified, the old lawyer looked about him and 
' 


announced the vote. The inc 
demanded to see the ballot 


redulous judges and clerks 


As it went from hand to hand 


a roar of laughter started. In the street outside, Scotty 


Mackinnon joined in the mirth; for} 
him, though, when the rest of the 
| it seemed. 


foggy mind turned 


came to “‘For Cons 


to beheve his eye 





this hay 


V 
Each individual 
in jest for Old Sim, 





It grew to be monotonous 


\ How did they know he he 
rSim Yaples? Yet it certain 


was taken from the box 


s; and then he read 
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other voters’ havir 


ther t 
the regula 
able” came, Judge 


e knew. It surprised 


crowd laughed also, 








y seemed they 





the matter over in 
Again, whet 
able,” he peered, as 


pene d. The } ilarity 


ing place to perplexity. What did it all 
humorist remembered 


but quite overlooked 


g the same sense of 


e, as the counting proceeded, was a 
r candidate; but far oftener, 


Navlett read: “Sim 


Quite ignorant of what was happening at the polls, Sim 


Yaples still quested about over town, looking for a man 
with a V-shaped scar on his chin and a patch of white in 
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assembled faces 
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back to the quiet, grave face of Cop; 
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“Here are 
said the judge 
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By Albert Payson Terhune ‘i 


Gomewa 


oduct shortened and 
dropping unwieldy verbal 


apt art of the movies. 


on could be 


) a degree by 


ow-glare screen might be thrown 

iil,”’ of a youth with colorless hair and 

ubsorbedly busy, conning a seed cata- 

followed by the pulsate caption: 

ommuter; Twenty-four-dollar-a- 
Hlouse of Ganz, Ganz & Sons. 

ecord holder for slow reading had 

this an- 

box might screen another 

ng an aggressive-jawed and portly 

due servility to next year’s most 

thoughtfully passing a few yards of 

The Iris Fade-Out 
ipse might be followed —or preceded 


and commit to memory 


in the 


1 his gloved finge rs 
ucid explanation as 
Ganz & Sons. 
flashe Ss, 


Head of Ganz, 


7 1 . 
el stiliis or 


the 

1 would at once become familiar with 

’ per and chief traits, and 
le 


yrepared for some such later gem of 


everyone in 


onalitic 


ild credit such a lie when 


‘MOO 
and it clears—in 
ground over which 


W here- 


an the pen; 
» captions— the 


ink tediously for six pages 


not even a cog in the great mint- 

» fame as Ganz, Ganz & Sons. He 

e numberless drops of oil that kept the 
a Yet he a reliable little drop. 
f thir had 


mm wastebasket guardian to the afore 


was 
teen and twenty-seven he 
ar-a-week clerkship. 
uld always have a job of some kind. 
uid always need one, His special 
ond of the three employee-jammed 
Ganz & Sons. Here, like Theseus in 
it, had sat, and’’—presumably 
the inner 
oward which all good clerks’ upward 
the attainment which 
wed with dimming hope as the toil years 
heir optimism down to hardpan drudgery. 
st, Homer K. Twitty was of the type so ea- 
or by life’s stage director to enact such stir 
Second Citizen, or Voice in the Crowd, or 
Without. He was not a shining light. 


roseate ¢ louds, loomed 


goai of outer- 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON DINGWALL 


“Of Course There's Dozens of Good Dinners Cheaper. 


But We're Doing This 


Thing Oniy Once, and We Want to Do it Right"’ 


He was not even a danger sig- 
nal. He was a dub. 

All this in the offices of Ganz, 
Ganz & Sons, on Wall Street, 
Manhattan. 

But there was compensation, 
and it lay to westward—twenty- 
two miles to westward. To reach 
this Promised Land, Homer daily 
plodded to ferry or tube, crossed 
the river, rode in the second car 
behind the smoker for sixty-seven minutes—except when 
he chanced to miss the express, in which sad case the 
trip was eleven minutes longer—and detrained at Pompton 
Plains. 

But it was no dub who stepped importantly down from 
the train. It was a Wall Street man. Therein lay the 
compensation, Wall Street being like a successful opera- 
tion, or a conscience victory, or a stormy scene with the 
that the farther away from it one travels, the 
more important and glow-inspiring it becomes. 

Not that Homer had laid claim to greatness. He had 
simply announced, when first he moved to Pompton 
Plains, that he was in the brokerage house of Ganz, Ganz 
& Sons. And Pompton Plains had done the rest. It was 
passing sweet, after a lubricating day of dubdom, to have 
fellow commuters beg him to tell the inside reason for some 
Wall Street antic that had smeared itself on the evening 
papers’ first page. 
mously as arbiter in every 
Sweetest it was to be asked: 


‘ / ' 
Mincovvyes: 


boss —in 


t was even sweeter to be chosen unani- 
petty financial argument. 
“Why don’t you bring Reggie Ganz out with you, some 
night, to one of our duck-pin tournaments?” 
Reggie Ganz! Homer had stood in the presence 
great man just four times in all his life. 
head clerk had sent him shivering into the inner office 


of the 


Tw ice, when the 
with accounts the boss had asked for; once when 
had passed him in the corridor and had made him the 
proud bearer of a message to the office manager; once 


Ganz 


when Reggie, shooting through the outer office in a rush 
for a train, had stumbled over Homer’s wastebasket and 
had courteously* askéd the basket’s quaking proprietor 
why in hell he didn’t have sense enough to keep the aisle 
clear! 

To be just to Homer, he had not bluffed 
nal extent-—-when Pompton Plains had sought to thrust 
Wall Street renown upon him. To all requests for tips or 
for the secret reasons for some stock flurry, 
made curt and truthful answer: 

“| don’t know anything about it. 

A reply which convinced his worst enemy that he knew 
all about it. To the suggestions that he bring Reggie 
Ganz out to fair Pompton Plains for a session of the Duck 
Pin Bowling Club, or for some other local orgy, he ever 
replied, with equal curtness and veracity: 

“Ganz is a pretty busy man. I'm afraid he wouldn't 
be able to spare the time.” 

Nevertheless, at heart he thrilled with the importance 
thrust upon him. And, to prevent his fame from ebbing 
there was always his wife. Bertha Twitty knew, to a 
penny, what pay Homer received. She knew he was 
merely one of a swarm of subsidiary clerks in an immense 
brokerage house. All this she knew—with her mind. Even 


to any crimi- 


he al ways 


” 


as, mentally, the average mother must surely realize th: 
her only son is not a choice blend of d’Artagnan, Socrat 
and Sir Galahad. 

Yet, as a mother drapes the combined mantles of tl 


three worthies over hers! 


acK-jawe 1 boy’s narrow sno » 
so did Bertha endow her « lerkly spouse with all the glories 
of a fictional Wall Street man. She was a truthful soul, 
this brown-and-drab little woman. Yet she was a 
childless wife, who must perforce have an idol. And Homer 
K. Twitty was the sole available candidate for the pedes- 
tal. A poor, blind candidate 
stock. 

Social life in the pretty suburb of Pompton Plains waxes 
gay to an extreme 
parted, and when, like 
must rely upon themselves alone for pabult 
bright center, round l l t 
Homer K. Twitty’s set, 
Night Duck Pin Bowling Club. 

There were but eight 
men. But they had inj 
into the functions—an 
lonely home evenings 
the game, to the house of some 


well, 


me rhaps; but the only one in 


when the summer boarders have de 


hibe rnating bears, the commuters 
which revolved the 


was the Pompto 


memoe&’ls 

atmosphere 
remonstrance at 
once a month, after 
member, whither the wive 
of the seven other members had preceded them, and com 
pleting the night with a dance and with 
The fare ranged in from Welsh rabbit to stewed 
oysters and cocoa. 

It was Mr. J. B. Threbble, 
such Neronic night 
story by slow steps from introduction to ac 
Mr. Threbble, a third glass of spar- 


a supper reve 
variety 
president of the club, who or 
broached the 1 


one 


“Say!” exclaimed y } 


fecund 


~ pay, 


kling lemonade mounting like aqua to his 
brain and there suddenly begetting an inspiration: 
people, what’s the matter 
What's the 
idea. 
the 


ometime 
matter with 
What's the matte 


matter wilt! 


sten, now. 
got an with all of us do ng this? 
What's 
Hey?” 
Mrs. Spencer Belding, ng, bridled at 
the implied stur pipon her delicious hot coconut 
But 
He expounded with growi! 
“Listen! What's the matter with 
going to New York some evening 
when we and getting dinner at 
and then take in a swell show and 


our having a real blow-out? 
hostess of the even 
cake and 
seltzer lemonade. Mr. THrebble was too excited to 
notic y eagerness: 


the whole crowd of us 
you girls meet us there 
work 


quit some good 


restaurant, and maybe 
get a bite of supper somewheres afterward, on our way to 


How 


the train; and then catch the one-ten home? Hey? 
about it, everybody?” 

Probably when Columbus played | 
with the nonauthenticated egg the hypothetical group of 
scientists gasped in silent amaze before 
breaking out in wild acclaim of the unique if asinine stunt. 
Certainly the assembled members—and their wives—of 
the Pompton Plains Thursday Night Duck Pin Bowling 
Club stared in speaker for 
several consecutive seconds before their ravished vocal 


is apocryphal trick 


for a second, 


awed bewilderment at the 
powers returned. Then everybody talked at once. 

Mr. Threbble’s plan was so alluring, and so feasibly sim- 
ple withal, that his seven fellow members could have kicked 
As for the 


Seldom have 


themselves for not having thought of it long ago. 
wives, they were unanimous in their plaudits 
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sixteen people been so thoroughly unanimous in ind 











































anything. After that first check at the magnitude of the down. “Then, on the way ba 
: scheme there was not one dissenting voice. we can stop at a restaura ‘ 
At last the tumult and the shouting di the theater e dand 








gathering resolved itself into a committee of the whole, fried oysters al ind 
} to go into executive session on the topic of ways and That'll bet! rty cents more apiece 
means. Here, as was but to be expected, there were a few and a nickel each to the waiter 
= minor clashes. But the universal optimism wave easily a total of five dollars and sixt 
Y splashed over and through these. Ar i the thing was cents. Ther 
Bes ordained. “With such aswell dinner, what 
; Bit by bit, during this committee meeting, Homer K. do we want to load ourselves up 
Twitty crept out of the ruck and well to the front, passing with supper for afterward?” pro 
even the inspired Mr. Threbble himself. For as the tested Mr. Belding. 
theme took on a tinge of high finance as regarded Oh, let’s go the whole thing!” 
i assessments, dues, the division of the outlay for dinner, ent} isiastically suggested his wife 
> theater, supper, and so on—all eyes turned by instinct ‘‘We'’re doing it only once. And 
; upon the Wall Street magnate, whose long experience in I “ 
handling such details as mergers, pools and reorganiza- “Then,” continued the auditor, 
tions had fitted him above all other members for sucha “five cents apiece—carfare to the 
task as this. ferry. That’s eighty cents mors 
Modestly Homer accepted the burden. A few deft if I’m not counting in railroad fares 
: shameless questions gave him a precise knowledge of the We men have our own commuta- 


sum that might be relied on to capitalize the venture. This tion tickets and you girls all have 


























total, with the aid of a pencil and an envelope back, was ten-trippers. So the total expense of our grand outing 
applied to the probable outlay, which was du y and by is due to be just exactly exactly sixty-one d ars 
inches whittled down to meet the subscript and twenty cents,” he ended in triumph; adding, as a 
“Here we are,”” was Homer’s final master! s i ig bright afterthought: ‘“‘Which leaves us two dollar 
up: “Total assessment xty-four dollar tl and eighty cent n the treasury toward next eal 
mer eight dolla yu Get that a i ‘ mind ee, ll we de { I e an al ial thing of it! 
Sixty-four dol I LSSeSSI Wi t rebate the two dollars and eig 
He wa very much e steel-cold Wall Street financier pro rata, to the wer vw ured Mr. Be “The Notices All Said ‘Stag,'** Snorted Reggie. “If Any of 
now. Even Bertha—who had seen } that time he But nobody heard | n the gust of appr ove the Boye Have Brought Wives Tagging Aleag —** 
mashed his finge » cruelly in the china-closet door—felt Homer K. Twitt financialachievement, On the crest 
just a littl awed ol t applause Homer was ur mously cl t Pasure H ‘ lure the flice } ger 
* Dinner come next,”” he went or “N carfare from of the expeditior and was further honored b popula cleve irca t ‘ te tard ’ efurr 
the place we're to meet to the restau | it a nickel u gniment to the t bilit ol | cing vu t t I He t ol A ‘ 
each, or eighty cents i ‘ taurant and the theat He felt n as though Re ‘ cor ence " ‘ ef reve \ é ‘ 
Mr. Threbbik lip ked rapid lialion; then (aa had turned over to him the en t eu pront ol ist ail e proud ol ‘ 
he nodded a nt the firm and had bidden him invest it ir \hatsoeve! Reggie Gar at pre ‘ the } ment whe ‘ t 
“* Dinner, next,” proclaimed Homer. “‘Now I take it we manner his judgment might dictate It was a fearfu cor ered er 1 » the « @ 1! ver's 
want a real feed. The kind we can date time from, eh? responsibility his fellow club members had thrust up ‘ ‘ " ‘ ‘ ‘ fa 
Well, there’s lot of good places where the serve a corking him But hh own sanely self-confident heart Homer ‘ ire | i { | t evel 
dinner for one dollar and twenty-five cent Of course knew himself equal to it ‘ il hat bo He eni he And he 
there’s dozens of good dinners cheaper,”’ he hurried o1 “Shall we say hall we say eight weeks from to-night i conquero! He ‘ ho His gue had 
‘ team-rollering an ol dent Mr. Spencer he asked. “That'll give us plenty of tims I'll pick out een four fellow a ! { [ rsity, who, with 
Belding, the evenir host « doing this thing the show and buy the tickets to-morro You know, i I elf, had been af entert ent committee 
omy once ind ‘ Nal Lo So let say one New York eate you have to gett et i the lI co rf Hi \ ( 
dollar and twent e cel i total of jus g time ahead. Nobody’s got any engage Reggie 1 under, een wholly a 
wenty dolla Exact ‘ ind no cents. And et from to ht, have the he endec ‘ it Harle He ! g but 
¥ two dollars tor the siter uu kno hough 1 ing a date in some | histo of wh he proud 
| making twenty-two dolla ice not too ‘ ul hrewd | ea popu 
far from the theate . th a conci ince at Mr. isset He had se« 1 lé t iths 
| J Belding, “‘so we can w there fron hie ant and to next ning H er K. Tw ‘ e frat ‘ ever- 
| ive eignty cents that Ni ! i good ce ed the theat i 0 tior his newspape I 4 ish « | ‘ t Class 
] show will cost two dollar Alte in hour’s careful peru al and offices had Aaiso | mi him t He it failed of 
per. That makes * mparison he decided that the show ess to the Ha ( { 

“There are plenty of nic act most favorably and also most exter ren yea ud spu Reggie id risen fast in 
| vaudeville places,” objected — oe vely mentioned in the advert the ince world. H n a sco f worth-while 
j Mr. Belding, “where they ments was M Manhatta Ihe ‘ Yet the m« f ege me rity had 

‘ ” ; management not or ‘ walt i 1. | i ned and 
print, that M Ma n was ! la le 
t lawa he Brig! Bulle ] ine I I ad 
{ New York, | backed the Reggie G t he 
j f execs om ‘ ‘ I yre 
‘ ’ ‘ ete mie " | ( ' 
d It : nel I \ \ 











} I 1 é . ‘ . ! I 
elf to | é e desired the e |} ( 
} e! ite iter he the « eve 1 
i { » less thar xteen o e past \ | \ I ly 
} I gs entitling the | ler t tn e f 
! or all of sixte contigu Une I 
\ i n Row N of the theater’ | i i i 
\ est ection on the tht of Jar I ea 
teent? ‘ 
A little to an! ance, Home ] 
earned that all sea n the first se ! ‘ ‘ 
estra rows ere t a ir 4 ) ‘ 
half apiece instead of the ‘ ed two de \ tha 
no block of sixteen seat ild be procured, even fifty-five f 
days in advance, in any part of the orchestra farther f th a strong let 
ward than the fourteenth row. Not even a frank tat ger I a 
ment that the ticket were for the annual fr c ol the 
Pompton Plains Thursday Night Duck Pin Bowling ¢ | 
‘ yuld change the harsh verdict st , DY Way Ol ba tne \) j ‘ 
courteous box-office man assured Homer that the seats he ew h the | ! I nsu 
had just bought were in the very middle of the house and ta n bet ‘ ! Alter 
were in every way highly desirable. h the 1 
On the return walk to the Times Square Subway, H ‘ I ] Mr. ¢ | ng 


was pleased J 








“Never Mind! Duck Hunters cre Usuatly Good Sports: five cents 






men. They'll Understand and Clear Out"’ the theater. 
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tow 


’t understand it. 


N for the night of 
The man here 
ik the buyer He 
a social club with a queer name, like 


was a speculator. 


of the Pampas Plains, or 

interrupted Ganz. ‘Get rid of him. 
tickets or change them for some 
do that, let him and his fifteen 

and I'll buy "em out or 

Duck hunters are usually 

Leave 

You go 


he show, 
me in 

| understand and clear out. 

them any other way. 


iness.”’ 


days that followed, Reggie Ganz 
and bullied and coaxed and spent money 
hands in a way which, by all rights, should 
fictional Napoleon of Wall Street 


planned 
both 
crowned hum the 
he had lavished half 

as much cash and ef 
fort in th proving 
of his own broker we 

firm. Under his fier 
manipulations the 
amorphous germ 
the Harle 


Alumni Reunion took 


known as 


on clearly defined and 


most attractive shape. 
The 


rations 


theater deco 


were to be a 
masterpiece of three 
great decorators’ skili 


Ihe 


ments 


eating arrange 
minus 
were little shor 
A former 
of the 
ites, three 
Cabinet members, 
the president 


president emeritus of 


Leen 
of sublime. 
President 
| nited Sts 


and the 


versity were 
' 
a iower Lage 
The storage 
room under t 
torium was fit 
Dar de 


' 
i hie 


tuxe 
of Miss 


Manhattan was re 


choru 


to lear 
hy S, om Une Ita 
Marcel a 


was ft clos 1 
1 


hearsed, 
ong, which 
formance 
dian n 
pat 
n Harle 
by Reggie 
The 
omedian had Jearned 


me 
jeeder were 
the fiftes 
written 
Ganz. second 
blasphemously 
the two 


Hila 
riarie 


and 
relearned 
inter] olated 
verses in hi 


i { 
ong. Ane crow? 


ng achievement 

the prima donna had 
been lured, by manage 
tituting 


sriginal lyr 


rial cooings and Ganz jewel gifts, into 
words of her wonted entrance song an 
of Harle 


himself 


sul for the 


laudatory This song had been writ 


Reggie Ganz It was the capstone of his 


It repre 


ten by 


lifework nted all that was best in lyric poetry, 
burne and Tennyson, in reverse con 


for last 


almost a 


ditions tood the word in financial 


juggling r began somewhat like this: 
On this festive night 
ryet each brawl and quarrel. 
unile for dear old Harle! 
} = . ‘en’e light 
oy ew inh memry § tigt 
ose happy days gone by. 
the refrain thing, copies of 
j 


aced in 


a pretty 
every seat, so that the “Come, 


nore or less intelligently: 


y and with pride 


by side, 


: together 


riendship so tried. 


more of the thing —five verses more. One 
‘rses would have sounded just a very little 
Not that 
or unforgivable kick in the stomach 
ut they were, at the very least, what pro- 

ners vaguely term “club stuff.” 

tly proud of hissong. He had laughed very 
than four times, while he dictated the 


sin a barroom than in a theater. 


1, absolute 


» less 


“I Meard Your Offer. 


final polished copy to his stenographer. He had also prided 
himself on his delicacy in sending for one of the office’s male 
stenographers for the job. You see, Ganz was always a gen- 
tleman. 

At any rate, he was a “perfect gentleman”’ 
amounts to almost the same thing. 

A Broadway restaurant’s entire second floor had been 
requisitioned for the supper that was to follow the show. 
And here again Ganz’ genius shone like a day star. 

Reggie was draped majestically athwart an angle of the 
theater’s bar de luxe—having looked upon his work and 
having seen that it was good—half an hour before the 
scheduled rise of the curtain. A hundred fellow alumni 
were honoring the bar with their presence and warming up 
for the performance. In the cavernous foyer above, two 
or three hundred more Harle men were lounging in loqua- 
cious groups, acting as a volunteer reception committee 
a committee swelled every minute by newcomers. 


which 


March 31,1917 


and chivalry; in other words, the Pompton Plains Thurs- 
day Night Duck Pin Bowling Club Particu- 
larly “‘and wives.” 

The eight women, as I have hinted, were endued with 


ehuren 


and wives 


clothes chosen for serviceable decorum and for 
wear—the sort of toilet 
should ever wear to a metropolitan function if she would 
make certain not to commit the crime of conspicuousness 
or be mistaken for a Sinning Sister. Yet, in this jocund 
assemblage, the eight were just now attracting more notice 
than would a pony ballet at a directors’ meeting f 
whereof they were horribly conscious. 

It was the climax of Homer K. Twitty’s annoyances 
this delay. His vexations had begun nearly two months 
earlier, when his proud announcement that he had bought 
seats for Miss Manhattan had been right sourly received 
by his fifteen prospective fellow revelers. In the first reac 
tion from the dash of enthusiasm that had pledged them to 

the expedition they 
had been prepared to 


a self-respecting suburbanette 


ala 





i« 
‘\ 


i Se 4 fr 


And I Turned it Down. 


Then, into the glassy pool of harmony, plumped thestone. 

An usher, dispatched by the house manager, winged a 
downward flight to the bar and there sought out Reggie 
Ganz. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Ganz!” he broke in on one of Reggie’s 
“Mr. Comyn sent me to ask you 
He under- 


best-told anecdotes. 
whether any women were asked to this party. 
stood you to say it was stag.” 

“Women?” grunted Reggie. “‘Women? What women? 
Who?” 

“There's eight of them up there in the foyer,’”’ reported 
the usher, “along with eight men. They all have tickets. 
They were starting to go in; but Mr. Comyn got them to 
wait while he sent for you. He says F 

““Women?”’ snorted Reggie. ‘Good Lord! The notices 
all said ‘stag.’ If any of the boys have brought wives 
tagging along Here! I'll go up there with you and 
straighten it out. That song of mine and some of the gags 
would sound sweet to a bunch of women, wouldn’t they?” 
he appealed to one of his lieutenants as he departed. 

The foyer—aflame with Harle colors—was nearly full 
of jostling, babbling alumni. One knot in the center had 
apparently taken a running start for the gambol, and was 
blissfully singing an undergraduate air, replete with those 
fearsome close harmonies technically known as “barber 
In a far corner, herded in a pathetically out-of- 
place covey, were eight men in business clothes and eight 
women whose costumes were irreproachable in subdued 
neatness. In brief, and to end the killing suspense, that 
lucky corner held the flower of Pompton Plains’ beauty 


” 
shops. 


Now it's Up to You to Listen While I Put My Terms" 


cavil at anything. It 
appeared that none of 
them wanted 
Miss Manhattan 
even those who had 
never heard of it. 
Mrs. Hinkle—a lit 
erary lady who wrote 
Social Whispers for 
the Pompton Pl: 
Palladium—had been 
told the piece was im 


to set 


iins 


¢ 


immorality, oi 


in ir 


moral; 
uurse, being 
verse ratio to ke ngtt 


Mr 


had read that its prima 


of skirt. Belding 
aonna was the he! 
of a 
shameful divorce cass 
Others of 


contributed 


fascinatingly 

the cir 

patches tl 

blanket. 
Mr. 


glumly declared he 


Threbble 
would greatly nave 
preferred to see 
all-star revival of 
dear old Pinafore. 
Whereat the entire re 
maining fourteen at 
decided that 
they, too, would in 
finitely have preferred 


to see the 


tl 
i¢ 


once 


all-star re 
vival of dear old Pir 
in fact, they 
would rather go t 

that than toany other 
But, 


too 


afore; 


show in town. 


course, it was 
late now 
rhe dollar-twenty- 
five dinner 
the next serious Jar to 
Homer’s nerves. Dur- 
the 
Bertha had seen a woman at the next table toying with a 
Vienna roll. And she noticed that she herself had neither 
bread nor butter. She called Homer's attention to the de- 
ficit. Homer, as master of ceremonies, gravely chided the 
waiter for negligence, and ordered rolls and butter all round. 
Then Mrs. Hinkle was so pleased with her casserol« 
squab that she asked for another helping, as did her hus- 
band and Mr. Threbble. The dinner took on a belated 
gayety, which it sporadically maintained until the bill was 
presented. Then followed gloom, for an extra charge was 
made thereon for bread and butter. And the three extra 
portions of squab were appraised at no less than forty 


brought 


ing course 


soup 


cents each. 

Thus the twenty-dollar dinner cost twenty-four dollars 
and forty cents— completely wiping out the two-eighty nest 
egg for next year’s outing and putting a one-sixty crimp 
in the five-sixty supper fund. Nor was the waiter at al 
grateful, or even gracious, at sight of his princely twe- 
dollar tip. 

Then came the walk to the theater—a promenade marred 
by a scurry of rain and by the fact that no one had an 
umbrella or rubbers. And then, as Homer K. Twitty was 
marshaling his disgruntled convoy past the theater’s door 
man, came the inexplicable halt and the request to wait 

Cranky, bewildered, volubly complainant, Homer's fif 
teen convives huddled in their assigned corner, 
their time between angry questionings of their guide and 


dividing 


scared glances at the hilarious throng of men who surged 
and eddied through the foyer. 
Continued on Page 93 











SUP 


VEN for experi- 
enced travelers 
like Dunc and me 
the surroundin’s at the - 
studio were quit 


strange. It seemed 


e 





like there was a féte or 
a festival, or sunthin’, 
goin’ on, such gayety 
and joshin’ and cuttin’ 
up as there was. At 
other times I couldn't 
think of en’thin’ ex- 
ceptagreat bigcircus 

what with so much 
canvas, sawdust fillin’ 
the mudholes, folks in 
all sorts of bright- 
colored costumes, and 
fellas sellin’ hot dogs, 
ice-cream cones, and 
things. It was a gay 
place, but confusin’. 
Eve rybody seemed to 
be doin’ sunthin’, or 
goin’ to do sunthin’; 
but nothin’ ever hap- 
penin’. To further re- 
mind you of the circus, 
every once in a while, 





when the wind was 
right, you got that 
Barnum & Bailey 
bouquet from the ani- 


mal cages at the other 


end of the lot. 
Dune and I were jest = : 
heginnin’ to like the 
piace when, with about 
fifteen other fellas, we were ordered into automobiles and = Now Dur 


set sail for Bear Valley ’way up in the high mountain. and he pulled some good 
Now when you learn that Bear Valley is where they make butt; and the dire: 





tor Ked 
all the snow pictures, you will understand how happy Dune the way back that we 
was, who had come out to California to bo warm. Though guessed he could u ag 
always cold, Dunc is a game boy; and when he discovered It was rather rough for 
this horrible fact he never batted an eye. This was pretty was worth while, and we 
brave, for we had been told that we were cast for a coupla Also, we made friends wit! 
fool inmates of a sanitarium where the patients had to were workin’ extra, ar 
ambi it in the snow naked but for a towel, things that were valuable 
For nstance, a le la 
Tricks of the Trade to be taken on for a great 
be about four weeks ma 
HE storv was supposed to be a “~omedy; Dut the fella director called H 
T » wrote it must ’a’ been a cold-blooded devil, for if rest stay on for a é 
you'd ’a’ seen ten or twelve of us poor wops sittin’ round us that if such a de ! 
teamer chairs, in two foot of snow, with nothin’ on but Always make x 
hath towels, eatin’ icicles and readin’ magazines, like we make an exit /u 
ere at Palm Beach, you'd ’a’ thought that the human need you for ‘ 
race had gone nutty. But tl at’s what we did; and, interior set the « 
lurthermore, we pretended to Ke it for we were drawin’ omin’ into the ee 
ve a da and we didn’t want the director to think we is ended, and the service 
re hort ports, dissolve are like > He ¢€ 


na 





a pl 
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SAND SUPERMEN 


By ROB WAGNER ec 


Old Soitdiers Have Lots of Chances to Fight Over the Battle 
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Mr. Mills and the Cut-Up 


ild NOT eerene! f film,” replied Mr. Mills. “Tused you 
he A that battle scene out in Griffith Park last August, 


iwhed when they knocked j ng of horse 
1 Lust 1 ere itt 
\ . ; 
\ 1 ¥ 
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i f | il is a 
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Even a Knight Grows Tired of Wearing “‘Tin Cans"’ All Day 






Dare-+Devits are Sometimes Hurt in Spite of Net 
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ror 


Not so with this 


addressed the crowd, 


o happen, and what 


he, “‘that all those 


’ would not show horror. 
ould be fascinated, some pale and 


a few would be made ill; and a 


mes there would be several! 


Now I put it up to each 
how 


aily, to show you 
the face 


ol such a grew- 


put us on our mettle 


*tothink about. When 


arsal | 
i 


he tood up on 


} t 


give you my 
the platform 
era n’ directions, he 
not miss the sion on one face in 
him. 


turn your head. 


i expre 
the two hundred before 
‘That's fine, madam; 
stare and 
Here, you in the yella 
i’ !— Mr. Ford, take 
cape.— Fine, 
of the pic- 


hori 1. Good, man; jest 


blue 








p out 

to understand. 
, you! Youin the 

they are roastin’ peanuts?— Mr. 

in the doorway that it is their pay 

and perhaps they will show some 


those met 
that are burnin’, 
Miss Harve Give her a hand there, boys. 

i you see U! { "s in? And 80 On. 
Chere’s one thing about workin’ for Mr. Mills—you feel 
and if you do good work 
there are some directors that extra 


at you are learnin’ 


sunthin ; 
, . 


e noticed but 


ll] 
't respect, or jest naturally hate; and they look 
“hese are the 
keep 


or makin’ them so nervous that they 


any chance to make monkeys of ’em. 


mouthed, profane or bellyachin’ kind, that 
in’ out the cast 

"ve seen girls cry themselves into hysterics 
You can’t go 


las that are perfectly willin’ to do the 


e mutts got temper’mental 

what it is, without gettin’ a lotta 
the extra 
had 


been crabbed because 


with a director that been 


Up and Down the Social Scale 


jest naturally go to pieces when they get 
ront of the bunch. I’ve 
‘all over, they were that nervous. 


stood beside men 
There are 
do well when 

they 


*s who realize that actors can't 


worked up and excited or mad; s« make 


never to tip 

ownnervou 
or bad temper 
camera man | 
uy that 


l KRHOW 


gets 


t i 


I 
his breath hei 


yrowlin’ and dam’in’ 


up hill and down 
to the camera man. 
If directors were 
nterested enough Lo 


+ +) 


know wha ne ex 


tras thought of them 
they'd learn { 


things; Dut there are 


only afew big enoug! 


to ever ask us our 


opinion of a bit of ac- 
or en’thin’ else. 
War 


while 


tion 
some Civil 
stuff a 
back, the director 
had a young 


capt’n assistin’ him, 


army 


o’s to have the tech- 
i 


Ania, 


Tu the cE 


orrect; be 
ed in a know-it- 
he thought 
the 


juette of soldiers 


way, 


was wise to 


, : * 
a periods. NOW 


tine scene there 


12 
> ola codg 





were MITE 
a Idiare’ 
om the Soldiers ME MAJESTIC WELIANCE 5 


‘ 1 
a sawtelle, 


COMPANY 


Onty Professionats Can Do it Like This 


f THE LASKY 


action was wrong in many ways; 
went up and told the director that 
He was dismissed very 


and they saw that the 
so one of them timidly 
he’d like to make a suggestion. 
curtly, without a chance tosay a word. If that fool director 
had listened he would ’a’ learned—in time to 
fifteen-hundred-dollar retake—that privates in Civil War 
times did not salute their officers at all 
that and a lotta other things which his capt’n was too young 


Save a 
As they do now; 


to know. 

The thing that surprised me when I broke into the pic- 
tures was that extras had 
defined as the stock actors and the 


a social caste quite well 
leads. The fella who 
digs ditches or peddles fish, and occasionally kicks into the 
pictures in the mob stuff, is not considered an extra ma! 

this is a profession in itself. Extra men carry their little 
kits jest like piano tuners and doctors 
toilet articles, and what not. They go from studio to studio 


as 


grease paints, wigs, 
as the shiftin’ needs require "em; and, as they are known 
everywhere, they always get first call over the floaters that 
want in because they are in need of a few dollars 

Many extra men specialize on certain stunts or in char- 
acters that they are specially fitted for. A fella like ‘* Dress- 
suit Charlie,” for instance, has almost a clairvoyant hunch 
where they are goin’ to do ballroom stuff; and, as he is a 
doll-baby and a good dancer, he’s probably atmosphered 

pictures than any 

The “‘soup and fish,” as we call the society stuff, pays five 
dollars a day. Then, a fella like Old Pop Purdy is in almost 


in more society fella in the country. 


“* Atmosphere 
These are the on 
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perpetual demand for judges and 
man parts. 
Si Perkins 
his teeth. 

This reminds me that there is a regular 
scale in this business. 


The che apest work is mob stuff. Crowds 


He ’s specially gor rd 


stuff, because he can tak 


are usually furnished by the employment 
agencies; and, as no costumes are neces- 
: The 
pay is a great big round iron dollar a day, 
earfare; and usually lunch, 
which consists of a sandwich, pickle, wedge 
o’ pie, and a cupa coffee. As I said before, 
these mob folks are not extra peopl 
our definition. The leads and stock don’ 
think much of us socially; 
office boy who had the 
got one group lower’n us. 
The cheapest regular extra work is the 
soldier stuff, payin’ two dollars a day. 
These men are mostly recruited from 
fellas that have served their enlistmer 
in the army or deserted it. In the 
battle stuff, where they have to hire thou- 
sands, the regular soldier extra men are 
put in charge of squads to drill and handle; 
and for this work they get five dollars. 
” is the official name of the next 
es who work in costumes furnished 


sary, they go on jest as they come. 


sometimes 


but, like tl 


to kick, we’ 


g 
I 


studio; and the pay is three a day. Where a felia furni 


his own spangles he hits the pay check for five 


where the boy w 
gown cut in. 


Her 


ith the dress suit and the girl with the 


Various Parts, Various Prices 


_— “bit” 
as a butler, 


fellas so suited ar 


are always in de 


I know one chap 
of the rich, and 
turous parts 


It must be th 


also gets five a day; but a good bit 


draws seven and a half. There are 


id intended for certain characters that t} 


1and for those parts, and nothin’ 
who does nothin’ but bi 
: cast for adve 


he’s always wantin’ to be 


at when God makes a man he sometir 


says to himself, ‘“‘ Now this fella will be an umberella mendet 


and this 
there are some 1 


what God mads 


fella I’ 


ll make into a butler,” and so o1 
n this business who couldn’t change 


’em up for, with all the clothes and gr 


paint in the prop. room. 


There is an ol 


d colored fella, ownin’ a bunch o’ 


who has acted as coachman, footman and manserv: 


half the pictures 


in the country. Old Pop Purdy 


outa work, though his dream is of the day when | 


taken in stock. 
matter how sma 


us 
Lr 


od 


i) wegen ia 
he | | 


Here's Where the Boy With the Dress Suit and the Girt With the Bali Gown Cut In 


has for hi 
Even when 
doin’ 
he’s in characte 
he |} 
part. 

So well unders 


The enthusiasm he 
ll, is almost pathetic. 


atm 
as to invent 
re the scale 


e different 


of work th 


we 


peo} le 


ot the 


i 


You h 
call to an 

*What yeh mac 
for, Bill?” “TI 


dollars,”’ he 


ear 


‘ 
Be 


I’m 
workin’ in five-dollar 
stuff, and next wee 

I've got two days at 
the 


seven-fifty. 


“but to-morra 


Eureka doin’ 


Thehighest-priced 
extras are the rar 
types and the dars 
These latter 
are the ones who wil 
make bad falls an 
take hard beati: 
and do about en’thin’ 
they are told to. The 
Climax | | 
who’s a dare-devil 
and a half; for he 
told me himself that 
he was half Indian, 
half Mex. and half 
Chink. He’s not 
what you'd call pre- 


possessin’ in 


devils. 


has a fella 


appear- 
ance, but he’d take 


a | 


gn dive into heli 
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o he often 
doubles for women who have to be handled rough. 
Hawkeye was 


doublin’ for a dear little baby doll that had to be thrown 


out of a window by the villain; and it was necessary that 


he must have his back to the camera during the whole 
action, for it was all downstage stuff. He did a back fall 
that was a perfect wonder, landin’ flat up in a bed of 
flowers, rig f to e came it his attitude was 


Well, anyway, ladies : 





not eathe and the picture was 
led, the worst part bein’ that a retake was impossible 
because Hawkeye had to go to the hospital with a sprained 
k. That poor dev ends about half his time in splints, 


y 1 unusual o Aslor Once, when we were makin’ a 
ngressional picture, the director wanted a type that 
oked like Joe Canr After scourin’ the whole town 


Society Stuff is Catled Working in ““Soup and Fish" 











lost their usefulness as gasfitters because they got o1 nce 
in a mob scene, and are convinced that Hoba Bo t 
is holdin’ ’em out of a job because of } ea i 
pull with the management. 
“Dan,” said Du me night nen we ve 
cribbage in that dump we first lived in down on Ts ‘ 
Street, “let's kick into this game seriou and see 
can’t land somewhere. A lotta people thin} 
job is a joke, but I’ve me to the conclu 
who ci add any pleasure and joy to Ul able 
world is a high priest. And when you see the ber of 
ex-prize fighters that have deserted rea irama a 1 have 
made good in com t would seem that we ig »d 
as well as a lotta infightin’ welterweight 
»o we determined to learn all we could, Wwe e | 
save our money, and see if we couldn’t attract me f 
reast . ‘ 
aevels ed t 
las to 
it we go ~ ‘ 





rst, my lace had ab yut a I ic! n yt ty a ul I Oy 
but Dune would rehearse me by the hour in different 
expressions, until I x I could register about ¢ 
emotion a fella’s likely t ive, and a lew ul ‘ 

such as bein’ asked to play the lead in a five-reel feat 
Gradually we began to gather a wardrobes ire sit 
Western stuff, and such, hopin’ some day to be equippe 
as well as the best of ’em During the t > yea ol l 





over for a week or more, one of the assistants dug up an old 
xiger on the West Side who was a dead ringer for your 
Uncle Joe. He had spent his lifetime as a minister in the 
ervice of the Lord, but when he wa ked to play the part 
of Joe Cannon he got all swelled up on himself. Perhaps 
e was flattered to look like anyone so prominent, but 
most likely he was sufferin’ from the same itch that every- 
e has to act the movie If someone 
f u that he once ew a fella who was 
modest that he didn t want to see him- 
elf in the picture nd if you’ve got the 
ahhemme to a n the rumo ou'll 
ad there sno tru ! t ! take it 
or ‘ whe ow ere n't no 
The fall of this dear old fella was com- 
plete He got wosk for only two days, 
but those two days were enough to ruin 


After his hour of dramatic 


e simply couldn’t go back 





b of herdin’ human sheep 


( 
n the straight and narrow path, specially 


some of ’em had got lost in the movies. 





No; anew wine had got into his veins and 





t was good night flock and everythin’. 
He was a movie actor now, by heck! 
And, s’help me he’s been warmin’ a bench 
at the studio ever since I uppose he’ 


hopin’ some day he'll be reélected to the 


Anyway, there he sits, day after day, 


hance in the world, while a lot 





of nice white sheep are gettin’ all soiled 
up jest because their shepherd has de- 


serted ‘em. 





When this movie bug once gets into the 


system it’s sunthin’ awful! There are a 


lotta corkin’ big brawny brutes who've 








Fifteen Hundred Men Can be Rounded Up in a Few Hours 


accun at we had ag 
from the t e or the 
\ ‘ ‘ There have | 
< < l 4 ‘ 
Ma ‘ t 
f I + 


Ain Expensive Set Threatened 
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afe-Deposit Box 


The Miracle Peddlers—By George Kibbe Turner 


ILLUSTRATED BrY 


Y OW and then, at the bottom of my box, 
| I run across my five hundred shares of 
lelair; and there rise up again the man 
th the seal-lined coat, and the professor with 
ry-headed cane, and the banquet, and 
e unexpected one hundred per cent cash 
dend, And I start smiling and then stop. 
I stop smiling, for I am back where I was 
hen. J am twenty-two again. I have my 
t five hundred and seventeen doilars in 
bank. 1 get my fifteen dollars a week. 
im back in the world where clerks live in 
dull, flat, dun-colored, God-forsaken 
intry, bounded north, east, south and west 
a week —and in mortal ter- 
ol escape from it, 
I see that thing in the box, and I am back 
that old-time hardware store. It is the 
nuary once more—closing 
; and I stand there alone before the spot 
light at the cashier’s desk, in the dim rear 
f the old store, with my small blue envelope 
my hand, and my heart thumping as I 
I didn’t open it there, as 
i matter of fact. I took it to one side, by the 








ifteen dol 





that i 








cond day of J 


me 


tart to open it 


I tore the thin end off with fussy fingers. 

And there it wa ist the same as ever— three 

e-dollar bill \nother year—another end- 
vear— at fifteen dollars a week! 


| stood stiff and caught my breath and got 
hold upen myself. That was the year we 
id planned to be married! I stood there for 


ute orso. Then I crushed the thing into 

hy pocket, envelope and all, pulled my hat 

lown over my eyes, and started out into the 

blue wintry street, half-way between tears 
! murder, 

And there, o the ile walk, in his sharp- 

ressed clothes and a and costly silver 


dgray tie, stood Charlie Seavers, the dressy 
» in the retail end of the store, 


‘Going my way?” he asked. 

i jerked my head down in answer. 

“Well, how'd they treat you?” he asked, 
efter a block and a half of silence. 
I didn’t a 
Me too,”” he continued cheerfully. ‘“‘Same 











ROBERT 


McCAIG 


Mr. Kenyon danced three heavy st« ps an¢ 








stonped and took out a cigar from the arse 
nal in his vest pocket. 

‘Yep,” he said. “I believe it. We’ve got 
"em going.” 

“Your friend know about it?” he asked 
Charlie. 

“No.” 

“We think we've got something good —eh 
Charlie?”’ he explained. 

**Do we?” asked Charlie, sitting down and 
rearranging his new tie. ‘Tell him!” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Kenyon, “‘this is 
more or less personal to you as Charlie's 
friend. Even our other stockholders don’t 
know all this yet.” 

“Of course,” said I. 

“You’ve probably heard all about that 
original telephone stock,” said he—*“ how it 
took them all from the grocery counters and 
washtubs and made them millionaires.” 

ae Spe 

“Well, that’s what we think we've got 
and then some. If it goes through!” he said. 

“Tell him,” said Charlie, lying back in his 
fat easy-chair till the top of his gray stock 
ings showed under his sharp-pressed trousers, 
and sending out a whiff of slow blue smoke 
from his twenty-five-cent cigar. “Ts r 
just what it is!” 

“It’s Telair,” said Mr. Kenyon to me. 
“Maybe you've heard of it. J 
thing your old friend here, the professor, got 


} 


up to take the wires off the telephone poles. 


Just a littl 


That's all—a new kind of wireless telephone. 
The thing they are all after nowadays. Onl 
this one of ours works—or we think it doc 
And, what’s more, we think they think 
does—the way they’re acting.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“These te lephone peopl “a 

“Oh,” said 1. 

“Look!” said Mr. Kenyon, explaining it to 
me. “‘You get some idea of what we've ¢ 
by this: Suppose you went to the railroad 
of this country and said: ‘Here. Take uy 
your tracks! You don’t need them. We've 


got something here that lets you travel with- 








old thing!” out tracks.’ Would there be something in it?’ 
And we walked on again “There might be!” said I sarcastica 
Take it from me,” he started up again, “‘You Boys are Coming Up to the Room With Me for a Minute Anyhow" “Well, that’s about our proposition to 


there’s nothing init. The first chance I get, 


fare thee well! I’ve been here six years now, and I know, 
They never raise y« And he stopped upon the sidewalk. 

We stood before the Orgillon, our proudest and most 
ypen e new hotel 


‘Come in here a second!” said Charlie. “Please! I 
nt to see a man. Then I'll go on with you.” 

So we went into the glistening lobby, I wondering who 
was Charlie could be going there to see, 

Mr. Kenyon in?” he asked the clerk, and stood in 
loubt, rearranging his new tie with his thin fingers, when 
the clerk said no. And then, back behind us, came this 

vund, clear barytone voice; and I turned and saw the man 
He came on ahead—a big man with a brown mustache 
1 hotel-fed face above the sleek seal 
ollar—‘olding out his hand and smiling. And behind 
ilmost a head shorter, a squat, square, bearded fig- 





ire in a dingy overcoat and a round astrachan cap came 


ng in wit! ivory-headed cane, looking straight 

n before.it on the floor 

Just from Boston?” asked Charhie. 

Ye said the g mar 

H look now?" asked Charlie, watching his face 
“" ldn'’t be better.” 
I stood there— out of it. On the other side stood the man 
h the blac ip the twin brother of gloom, Then 
irlie introduced ( 

I'm certainly glad to meet you,” said Mr. Kenyon 
\ friend of ¢ rlie’s stands high with us.””. And he 





ned round to his companion. 
‘Professor Mudge,” said he, “I want you to meet these 
friends of mine. Charlie, here, you've met before.” 


The man looked up and grunted how-de-do. 
rhe professor comes up here now and then,” Mr. Ken- 
“to tell our stockholders about his 


xplained to me, 





The professor grunted something or other and turned 
and poked along to the elevator. 
*“T’ll have to be going,” said I. 

“Oh, no,” said the man in the seal-lined coat heartily, 
“not on your life. You boys are coming up to the room 
with me for a minute anyhow.”’ And he ushered us both 
into the elevator, talking friendly talk. 

But not a word out of that other man, that professor, all 
the way up! He stood there, eyes down, cane set firmly on 
the floor; stumped off the elevator at the landing and 
headed for a door, 

“Good night,” he said without even looking up. 

“Aren't you coming in with us, professor?’ asked Mr. 
Kenyon. 

“No ” ‘ 

We padded down the soft carpets; the two keys clacked 
loudly through the silent hall; we padded through into the 
big, still, stuffy bedroom. 

“A real gifted conversationalist, eh?” said Mr. Kenyon, 
tumbling off the costly coat onto the bed. “The old man? 
You bet. Social to a fault. Sit down, boys! Here, try 
one of these!”” And he handed out two fat dark cigars. I 
glanced secretly at the band. It was what I thought—a 
twenty-five-cent cigar. I had never smoked one in my life 
before. 

“Yeh,” said Mr. Kenyon. “ That’s his one fault—always 
just the same. Kind and friendly as an old blind dog with 
a toothache. The original crank!” 

“Crazy,” stated Charlie, lighting his twenty-five-cent 
cigar with great care. 

“Crazy, yes, maybe!" said Mr. Kenyon. “But not 
half so crazy as I am to-night.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Charlie sharply. “Is it 
going good?” 

“I mean I believe it’s going through!” 

“Whee! Good evening!” said Charlie, getting up and 
grabbing him and starting out to dance with him. 


these telephone people. We Say: "7 ou come 
with us and take down your poles and wires. We will fix 
you up to use the air.’ What do you suppose we'd save 
them? If it works, I mean always,” said Mr. Kenyor 
“vou understand.” 

**Millions,” said I, “I suppose.” 

‘You suppose right,” said Mr. Kenyon, “thet 
only not enough. And what we save them isn’ 
not so you notice it. Now and then a dollar 
from royalties—eh, Charlie?” 

“Fare thee well,”’ said C 

“Yes, we’re crazy, I guess, 














ie’, and shook if ; head. 
said Mr. Kenyor \ 
up every morning believing it, more and more. Well, boys,” 
he continued, getting up then and dusting the cigar ashes 
from his vest, “I’m sorry, but [ve got to go now. I’ve got 





an engagement to dinner.” 

And we got up too. 

**T tell you what you do,” he said to Charlie: “ You come 
round to-morrow night and take dinner with me, and 
bring your friend, too, if he’ll come. Certainly I want you,”’ 
he said with his hand on my shoulder. “‘ And I'll promise 
you a good dinner, won’t I, Charlie?” 

“Will you?” said Charlie with a wide smile. “Fare 
thee well!” 

“That's settled,” said Mr. Kenyon. “I'll look for you.” 

“‘How do you like him?” asked Charlie, when we got 
outside. 





“He seems like a pleasant fellow,” said I. 

**He’s a prince!” said Charlie. 

“What is this thing you’ve got?” I asked him. And } 
told me more about Telair. 

“It’s all his company— George Kenyon’s, you might say, 
and the old professor’s,”’ he said. “It's the professor's in- 
vention—yes. But George Kenyon furnishes the capital 
He’s the capitalist in the thing.” 

“Is he very rich?” I asked. 

“Ts he rich—good evening !”’ said Charlie. ‘What would 


you think?” 





| 
| 
} 
| 


=a 


ee 


—_ 
on ra 


oe 





— 


“How'd you get acquainted wit! 
dering 

“Oh, I got to know him,” 
this new company. 
when he first came 


said Charlie mysteriously, “in 


Some people | 





down from Boston.” 


So we left each other at the corner and my own mind fell 

back again from the hotel Orgillon, < lig } 

twenty-five-cent cigars, and the millions, and the capitalist 
{ 


in the seal 


-lined coat, to the dull misery of my ow fe 
again—to fifteen dollars a week and the necessity of going 
“ ng to be married It 


home to tell Barbara we weren't go 
kept coming back over me all that next day, every time I 
saw Charlie Seavers waiting on the customers in the f t 


part of the store 


something that will make a lot of money through getting 
acquainted wit} this man, that capitaust Thing do hap 
pen that way, of course.” 

Then, at half past six that night, we started for the Hotel 
Orgillon again. 

“This is the life!” said Charlie, taking me by the arm; 


and we went in to find Mr. Kenyon, and down for dinner to 
the Dutch } 
night life of our city 

“What do you see?” ask 
menu. 

We certainly had a wonderful dinner—for us anyhow 


Room in the basement tne last word lt he 


and cocktails and table wine with it. We devoted ourselves 
t talking much; Mr. Kenyor 
and Charlie pinker as it went along—and I, too, probably, 
from the way I felt. 

“Where's the ol 
lighted our cigars 

“Yeh,” said Mr 
blowing out his fir 

“Did I ever tell 
“OF 


to eating it, n getting redder 


] prolessor aske 





ll in a deaf and d 


‘Still 
Kenyon, and stret 


t great chestful of t 


1, nothing much,” he went or 
afterward! I was up here in Boston, af ls 
deal of mine in that Tulsa Oil; and nebody told me about 
out near Lynn, Massa 

! thing. Well,” 


usetts, who had this 


said Mr. 


this old crank, 


new idea in this wireless telephone 





Kenyon, examining the end of his cigar, “I went out there 

and finally I found him—out in that old shanty he had 

outside the town on the marsh When I got there he was 
hat old shed, out there on those sick, smelling, 


alone in tha 
} 


empty marshes—alone, hanging out words on these terres- 


ging 
trial magnetic currents of his, and shooting them out over 
the Atlantic Ocean, and gathering in the others when they 
came back from Maine,” said Mr. Kenyon, and stopped, 





about it. 


of those strar 
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Afraid? 
Yel fr 
gall U l 
something 
. ta ng now 
ne 11d to me 





a ‘ 
‘No, iid M 
\ i never saw al 
have come into t! 
agolar to get the 
“Not risk a d 
“Nota i 
done, the ontracts 
That’s the first tl 


not over one thousa 
Charhe nodded 
Why is tha 
“T'll te you wl 
ns r t} ' f, 
answe e prof 
in this thing t 
Littl peoj e! 
‘Small invest 
‘Why was that 
‘For the imple 


got burned once by 


Kenyon, “and he 
Kenyon, “afraid. 
You see, 


fellows are apt to 

business. And wher 

big fellows in 
j 


getting 


I see,” said I 




















“*] Thought I'd Struck the Ori 











Bostor 
pany, and got control ol 


it away from him.’ 








yinal Nut, Sitting on the Edge of the Worid 
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“How about the Boston allotment?” asked Charlie. 


No, I’m afraid not,” said Mr. Kenyon; “not there 
either. But if | do run across anything I'll let him know.” 


I gue it wouldn’t be much good,” I said, “‘so far as 
I’m concerned, from the present state of my finances.” 
And I thought of my bank account—my five hundred and 
eventeen dollars in the bank. 

‘Finances!’ said Charlie. “‘Say, you ought to see some 

e financier 

And the both laughed pretty loud); 
Miss Moshier,”’ said Charlie; “and that Cressy, that 
ter from the Zion Chapel. Financiers!” said Charlie. 
J ire ne we a 

‘That will do, cut it out!” said Mr. Kenyon, stopping 

tughing finally. “‘It’s a shame, in the first place, to laugh 


tthem. They're good people—every one of them. But 


t that altogether, either. Let me tell you something,” 

id Mr. Kenyor 1 he fixed his light blue eyes on me, 
that maybe you don’t know. You can laugh at small 
people. But when you go back and look over how almost 


everything big started in this country, you'll find it was the 
little people that started it—not the big ones. You'll find 
tarted in the beginning with just some such crowd of 





mall people as this is of ours—getting together nights 
after work. We all started small,” he said, “when you 
me down to it—everybody that amounts to anything. 
‘Tell you what you do,” he said to Charlie, when we got 
up to go: “Bring round our friend to our next meeting 
and let him see our crowd himself! And if I do get any 
wind of any stock in Boston, I'll lay it by for you,” he said, 
I ‘You can take it or leave it, just 
as you want to. It won't be enough to kill anybody, 





ands with me. 
either way.” 

“Some dinner,” said Charlie, outside the hotel. 

“Yes,” said I 

“It. didn’t cost him less than four dollars and fifty cents. 
And did you see him?” 

“What?” 

“Fifty cents to the waiter 

‘Believe me,” said Charlie, ‘this is the life! And if ever 
this thing does comé through, fare thee well, I'm going to 
live for achange. Gee, 1 certainly hope it does!” 

He was just a little bit unsteady. 

“‘And I hope he gets you a chance at it. I hope 
itisn’t toolate. Butifitisn’t, if you get a chance 
at it, good evening. You grab it!” 

“Maybe you're right,” I said. “Maybe I 
might take just a little.” 

‘You will,” said Charlie, “if you take my ad- 
" It was about a week after that when he 
i went up to that place where 
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they held their meetings in an ante- 
oom of the Royal Arcanum Hall. 

Westumbled up alittle late, through 

the wide, dark, old-fashioned hall- 
way to the fourth story, and went in 
nd sat down in the back. 

Mr. Kenyon and the silent pro- 
fessor and another man sat at a 
small wooden table in the front; and 
facing them ahead of us, the inves- 
tors-—the “little people” they had 
taiked about that night at dinner. 
It was cold in there; everybody had 
on his coat. The third man at the 
table was talking, facing toward Mr. 
Ke nvon, 

“The minister I was telling you 
about, that Cressy, from that little 
Zion Chapel,” said Charlie. “He's 
ocrTe Lary 

‘As | understand it, Mr. Chair- 
man,” this lean man with thick 
vlasses and a heavy mustache was 

iying, ‘this lady would like you to 
explain just what you do with the 
We're talking about the ten per cent deposit 
made by the steckholders upon entering the company, 
i would state for the benefit of the newcomers,”’ he 
iid, looking at us, and sat down. 

‘I will gladly,” said Mr. Kenyon, rising. The gas- 
light on the wall behind him flashed on a diamond 
tickpin in his tie. He still had on his seal-lined coat. 
Back of him there was some kind of charter, framed, upon 
the wall, with stars and spheres and dark figures in it; some 


ecret society thing 


money 


“Gc 





‘I'm very glad to,”’ he said to the tiny woman sitting 
oward the front. 
‘Miss Moshier, the one I was talking about, the dress- 
maker,” whispered Charlie Seavers. 
‘Who's that with her?” 
Whi n one? , 
‘That other one-—the fat one in black?” 
‘That's my mother,” said Charlie. 
Oh,” said 1, and listened to Mr. Kenyon. 
: said Mr. Kenyon. “It lies in the 


It’s very simple,” 
treasury until the contracts for the company 


securing 


royalties for its inventions—are all complete.” 


“It is put in, not as an actual investment, as I under- 
stand it,” said Mr. Cressy, the secretary, “‘but as an 
evidence of good faith on the part of the investor.” 

“Exactly so,” said Mr. Kenyon. 

“That's all,”” whispered Charlie to me, “a kind of deposit. 
Just ten per cent of your subscription.’’ 

‘But what I mean is,” said the dressmaker timidly, 
half getting to her feet, “‘just where is the real money? 
Where is it put?” 

“Oh, I see. What bank is it in, you mean?” asked Mr. 
Yressy. 

**Yes,”’ said the little woman. 

“In the First National,” said Mr. Kenyon. 

“Mr. Snaith’s bank,” explained the minister. 

“Yes,” answered the dressmaker, in a small voice, sitting 
back. 

“That ought to be safe,” said Mr. Cressy, and they 
smiled, and the little dressmaker moved uncomfortably in 
her seat. 

“And I think, if you will permit me to say so,”’ said Mr. 
Cressy, getting up again, ‘“‘we are all to be congratulated, 
as investors, on having such an ingenious plan arranged for 
us—to be safeguarded in every way.” 

And after that Mr. Kenyon talked a little while in his 
hearty, friendly way. 

“IT don’t want to say much now, friends,”’ he said. “‘ But 
I think at the next meeting I may have something you will 
want to hear.” 

It wasn’t a very long meeting. It was cold in there; the 
dozen or so people in the wooden chairs, sitting huddled up 
together in their dark coats, were ready to get out. When 
they got up Mr. Kenyon beckoned to me to come up and 
see him. 

“I’ve got that for you,” he said to me, aside. ‘That 
stock!" 

“‘How much was there of it?’’ I asked a little flatly. I 
hadn’t expected that yet. 

“Five hundred shares,’’ he said. 

“Five hundred shares!” 

“Oh, don’t get scared,” said Mr. Kenyon, laughing. 
“Tt’s not a hundred dollars a share. It’s just a dollar. I 
ought to have told you that. And there’s no ob- 
ligation. You can take it or leave it. It won’t 
hurt anybody either way. Only, if you don’t 
want it in a day or two let me know. For there 
are others that will.” 

“Will he take it?” said Charlie Seavers for me. 
“Oh, no!” 

“Well, I haven’t got the money with me,” I 
said. ‘‘ That ten per cent deposit—I hadn’t known 
about that before to-night.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Ken- 
yon, clapping my shoulder. ‘“‘Come 
on now! Come on over!” he said, and 
then he led me over and introduced 
me to Mr. Cressy, the secretary. 

“They got right after me to-night,” 
said Mr. Kenyon to the minister, 
laughing, ‘‘with their questions. 
Didn't they?” 

“They ought to,” said Mr. Cressy. 
“If you had no more money than the 
most of us here have you'd be care- 
ful.” And he laughed back. 

“Go as far as you like,”’ said Mr. 
Kenyon heartily. “You can’t go too 
far for me.” 

Charlie Seavers took his mother 
home and I started out with Mr. 
Cressy. 

“Are you coming in? Do you ex- 
pect to make common cause in our 
enterprise?” he asked me. “I see. 
Well, I don’t think you'll regret it, if 
you do. We've looked it up quite 
thoroughly, and we think we've got a 
sound thing—a very unusual one in 
many ways, with the possibility of 
immense profits. The original tele- 
phone stock—the original miracle in 
this kind, you may call it,”” said Mr. 
Cressy —“‘ encourages us, of course, in 
that belief.’ 

It was two weeks, probably, before that last meeting. 
Mr. Kenyon was in Boston at the main office, negotiating 
for his contract, and the professor back in Lynn probably. 
The only officer of the company I saw was Mr. Cressy, who 
came and told us about the progress that was made. 

“Confidentially, according to my information,” he 
said, ‘“‘our contracts are now practically complete.” And 
he showed us the letters from Mr. Kenyon. 

“If you’re going to get aboard,” said Charlie Seavers, 
“it’s about time you did it.” 

And right after that I had a letter from Mr. Kenyon, 
asking me what I had decided. And I sent on my fifty 
dollars and my agreement to take the whole five hundred. 

“You'd be a fool if you didn’t,” said Charlie, “ knowing 
what we know from the inside.” 
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o Right Ahead, Fotks. 
I'll be Right Back"’ 
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So I was there, a full-fledged stockholder, at that last 
meeting when Mr. Kenyon made his fina! report. It was 
still cold in the bare, small meeting room—apparently it 
always was—cold with the dead cold of a deserted hous 
Mr. Kenyon was fortunate in his seal-lined coat. Thesma 
investors, all out in force, sat before him in their worr 
black coats, on the little wooden seats, looking colder and 
dingier and sadder colored than ever. It hadn’t struck me 
so much before. But there they sat—I could see them 
now—the little people Mr. Kenyon talked about; al 
permanent inhabitants of the world of side streets and 
double houses where the clerks lived; the residents of that 
flat, dismal, God-forsaken country bounded by fiftee 
dollars a week, which I myself was anxious to escape fron 

But no one was really dismal or uncomfortable that 
night when Mr. Kenyon announced the closing of th« 
contract for Professor Mudge’s invention. They smiled 
at one another and moved about on the cold seats, wit! 
pleasure and anticipation, as Mr. Kenyon told them wha 
he had done and made his estimates of the returns upor 
our Telair stock. I can’t pretend to remember it all now 
But starting first in the tens of thousands certainly as the 
equipment could be made, it ran straight up into millions 
following the well-known history of telephone stock. 

They sat fascinated by the thing—the millions. We all 
did, and especially one man—a retail butcher, Char! 
Seavers said he was. I remember his face particularly 
his fat, soft, sagging face, and his eyes that stuck out, as 
if he were strangling, while Mr. Kenyon made his estimates 
and Mr. Cressy rose up to confirm the contract with the 
documents which had been sent to him as secretary. 

“Those who wish to examine them,” he said, “‘should 
come forward after the formal meeting.” 

“‘And now friends,’’ Mr. Cressy reminded us, after 
putting a vote of thanks to Mr. Kenyon, “it remains for us 
to do our part. Within a few days from now, according to 
our signed agreements, we must complete our contribu- 
tions—the outstanding nine-tenths of our payments fter 
that,” he said humorously, ‘“‘all we need to do for the 
remainder of our lives is to lie nestled in the lap of 
and reach out periodically for our dividends. But seri- 
ously,”’ said Mr. Cressy, when the stir and smiling had 
subsided, ‘“‘we must remember that all payments must 
now be made in three days.” 

“And before you go,”’ said Mr. Kenyon, rising in his 
warm, princely coat, “just a word, folks. I don’t know 
how you feel about this thing, but I feel good. And I 
think we’ve done a big stroke of work. And what’s more, 
I think we ought to celebrate it! Now it looks to me, 
friends, this way. Three days from now your money’ll all 
be in this company, according to your agreement, and I’ 
have got mine back by my contract. By Thursday 
I'll have the money and you'll have the experience, friends 
as the man said,”’ remarked Mr. Kenyon jocosely, and every 
body laughed. “ 





“ 








“So, as far as I can see, there’s only 
thing to do. I’ve got to pay for this celebration mys« 
And so, folks, I ask you—all of you, all the regular paid 
stockholders in Telair—to come round and be my guests 
at dinner at the Hotel Orgillon on Thursday night, and 
we'll have a little jollification meeting.” 

There was quite a sensation naturally at this; and ther 
after another vote of thanks proposed by Mr. Cressy, the 
small stockholders of Telair, in their dull-black wraps, file 
up and shook hands with the big stockholder in the seal- 
lined overcoat, and went out down the wide, dark, dingy 
stairs, talking louder than ever before. 

I went along out with Charlie Seavers and his mother 

“What do you think about it now?” 
“Do we win? Fare thee well! Three years from n 
we'll all be riding round in big, red buzzwagons— mother 
here especially.” 

His mother, the heavy woman in the black straight cape, 
disregarded him, stepping painfully down the stairs. She 
looked a good deal less frivolous than Charlie. And ther 
we got on the street car together, a group of us who went 
the same way. It was middle evening, the time betweer 
the going to and coming from the theaters, when the trolley 
cars usually go droning up the grade, bearing a lounging 
conductor, drowsing in back, and a passenger or two insid 
We had our car practically to ourselves. We were al 
excited by the news and more than usually talkative, Mr 
Cressy leading the conversation. 

“It certainly looks good, it certainly does,” he said in a 
round, oratorical voice that filled the car. 

“Oh, I hope so,” said the little dressmaker excitedly 
She was a surprisingly little thing, when you got a look a 
her, almost a dwarf, with a queer face, puckered and wor: 
by forty years of staring down at a needle. 

“We all hope so, Miss Moshier,” said Mr. Cressy 
heartily. 

“It’s time some of us had some luck,” remarked Charlie's 
mother, who seemed a rather serious person. 

The butcher sat by himself in the corner, with his heavy 
hands in his lap, looking off, without noticing us. 

“You're right in that, too, Mrs. Seavers,” said Mr 
Cressy. 

The car droned on as we thought about it. 

Continued on Page 41) 


Charlie asked me 
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“We'd like to buy this agency from you, Mr. Underhill,’ 
he said at once, standing at the end of the desk and smiling. 
Walter, also 
in the background and nervously 


He liked to stand and look down at a man 
hung a littl 
tuck his hands 41 3 pockets 

tonished, Mr. Underhill y gaped up at the 


peaker with his earnest, rather boiled looking, prominent 


mere 





Of course it’s practically gone up, anyway,” John went 


0 nh a soothing tone, a good deal like a surgeon proposing 
a major operation.. “It can't last long as it is, you know.” 
‘What the devil do you know about my affairs?” Mr. 
Underhill blurted out afflictedly 
“Well, you know what the debts are and how much 
with,”” Johr 


amiably reasonable air. ‘For one thing, there’s that note 





replied with the most 
the bank.” 
*My bookkeeper has been blabbing to you!’ Mr. Under- 
hill eried, turning a red and accusing face to Walter. 
‘Well, of course, Mr. Underhill, we're both working 
for you and are interested to see how the business is going,” 


Walter explained amiably. ‘‘ Naturally we've talked about 
the business, because it’s on our minds.” 


My knowing about a note that is coming due wouldn’t 
make any difference, Mr. Underhill. It would come due 
‘You see, if 
your liabilities are 


the figures that 


ist the same,”’ John put in propitiatingly 
you come right down to brass tacks, 
more than your assets Of course it’ 
vuunt-—not what I know about them.” 

‘*My books don’t show it,’’ the proprietor retorted with 
an unhappy feeling of the ground’s slipping under his feet. 

“Of course that old paper you took over from the imple- 
ment business really isn’t any good,’’ Walter observed, 
till smiling 


5 


}ou know ® 


the Crittenden people are looking round for 
John reminded him. “If they take 
away there won't be anything at all left but just 
i nole You see, Mr. Underhill, sell 


jur line. You know too much about them. 


nother connection.” 


their car 





ling cars isn’t really 
You ought 
If the bank knew the Crittenden 
people were looking for another connection, or the Crit- 


t 


to be making them 


len people knew how you stood at the bank—you 
ee, just a touch anywhere would blow the whole thing 
ip it’s sure to 


way in the hole 


blow up soon, anyway, leaving you 
By selling out to us now you could 
get out with a clean slate 
“How much capital you got to buy with?” Mr. 
Underhill demanded 
Oh, if we had capital we wouldn't buy this agency, 
Mr. Underhill!” John replied 
You couldn't sell to anybody with capital, because 
ntoahole. If 


Ll had « apital I'd go get the Crittenden car 


“We'd start a new one, 


nobody who had capital would throw it 
to-morrow 
m my own hook We're willing to assume the liabili- 
capital, and with- 


ties exactiy because we haven't any 
ut ipital that’s the only way we can get a look-in 
at the game af 

won't sell 


Che Crittenden Company you cars,” 


Mr. Underhill declared 
4} e ’ 


ire they will 


t} John replied with a confidence he 
didn t quite feel. “ You see, 
} 


lea iow ‘em that we’re going to sell their cars 


we'll have the agency then. 
That's 
They'll take a 


aut they want to get the cars sold 


Well, they hammered away at him, saving his feelings 


mu AS Possible jollying him while they kept the 
ot Finally he agreed to let them have the 
are? if they would assume the liabilities and get 
the Crittenden line of 
Chen Jot went up to see the Crittenden people—to 
be rebuffed at first But, as he told Walter, he hung 
ke a dog at a gopher's hole, haunting their doorstep 
ind fairly sleeping with them, until finally his salesman- 
p wo! Che company had arule against selling cars 
t in ager on credit and they wouldn't break the 
ile: but the pped round it by indorsing the new 
ure? y note 
So the modest sign, E. P. Underhill, came down, and 
igorg is blue-and gold ne, John Tur «I & Compar Vy, 
went up in its piace For a time the new concern ran 
exclusively on its nerve and powers of persuasion; but 
is John calculated, what the Crittenden Company 
vanted was somebody who could sell its cars. When 
rurner & Company demonstrated their ability to do 


} rs became very friendly to them, 
Meanwhile Walter Haye He was 
T T is 


the senior partner frankly told 


it the manulacture 
had plenty to do 
ul liesmar} 
r irs became anywhere from 
lay He ran the office end, dealt 
th the newspapers for advertising and with the 
The banks particu- 


hat rking } 
T wut wort 0 


ank He was liked and trusted 
quite took to him with his precision, accuracy, 


tuality, and his quick understanding of the ele- 


ents of credit. He had the business sense and was 
ways smiling; always obliging when he had a chance 

to be 
Nithin a year the new agency was out of debt; but 
it wasn’t possible to keep out of debt. John Turner 


was irrepressibly expansive; never quite round one sharp 
corner before he was rushing at another; always wanting 
spending money 


Walter 


more advertising, bigger electric signs, 


freely among possible customers. Often objet ted 
that they didn’t have the money 

“All the more reason we ought to hop in and get it,” 
John replied; “the more bait, the more fish,” 

He defended his lavishness as sound business policy, 
which in the long run it was; yet, having the means, he 
would have done it anyway. It was his nature to operate 
It wasn’t very long before about every- 


body in that region knew John Turner was selling auto- 
mobiles. 

Besides the Crittenden line of cars, Underhill had another 
line——the Luxfer. This was a high-priced car that hadn’t 
caught on very much and John Turner was indifferent 
about it. The company made conservative objections to 
keeping on with the moneyless new agency and John let 
them go. 

But along toward the end of the first year they took 
another car—the Sarum—which was then not much over 
a year old. It was made by the Sarum Wagon Company, 
an old and very respectable concern that had got a strain 
of new blood and decided to branch out into the expanding 
department of the vehicular field. The old company spent 
a lot of money launching its automobiles, but the car 
wasn’t very successful. There were faults in the engine that 
let distributors in for a good deal of complaint and trouble 
generally. 

Sarum was then a good, solid, conservative sort of town, 
of about fifty thousand inhabitants, with half a dozen 
quite well-established manufacturing concerns that nobody 
in particular outside their own lines of trade knew any- 
thing about. The wagon company was the biggest of 
them. It was only a night’s ride from Fort Wayne; and in 
the course of the agency’s second year John Turner ran up 
there a good many times, talking to them about the trouble 
in their engine, and so on. By that time John wouldn't be 
round anywhere very much without making acquaintances 


on a broad scale 





He Would Bxactly ast Lief Catl the Boss a Blockhead 
as Anybody Eise 
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and finding out about how things were. He had reached a 
stage where he impressed himself on those with whom he 
came in contact 

The real head of the Sarum Wagon Company was Judso 
Weatherly, who had married the daughter of one of the 
old stockholders and gradually, in effect, absorbed the 
management. ile was about forty-five then, a wiry, rest- 
less, undersized man, always carelessly dressed, with a 
bushy brown mustache and big, round, gold-bowed spec- 
tacles. He was always in action, never still, giving an 
effect of bursting energy. He was sélling cars at a great 
rate, dealing in figures larger than the town had ever 
known, building a big addition to the wagon factory; and 
Sarum was talking of him with bated breath as a busines 
genius. 

3efore anybody woke up to the situation he had reduced 
the respectable old wagon company to a mere tangled 
wreck. He had sold plenty of cars, but accurate account- 
ing showed they cost the company more than they sold for 
He had appointed irresponsible agents, taken their note 
for cars that had not been shipped, and discounted the 
notes at the banks. He had issued notes of the company 
and falsified the books to conceal that fact. What he had 
done to the fine old wagon company, in short, was abot 


what a curious youngster of three years might do to a clock 


if left in undisturbed possession of it long enough 
‘ 


The appointment of a receiver for the wagon company 


was quite an earthquake for Sarum. The eight banks were 


loaded up with extremely doubtful paper and the whole 
gogg.e-eyed and aghast. The 
receiver proposed to cut off the unprofitable automobile 


business community sat 
business at once and save what he could out of the wre 
age. 

In short, it was the Underhill situation over again nly 
on afar bigge r ale and in a much worse snarl; and in all 
the welter Judson Weathe rly 
same fatuous energy as of old, dabbing at 


was bobbing rout 








tache and peering through his gold-bowed spectac 
though he was rur 


**He’s just a farmer,” 


ning over with vastly important affairs 


said John Turner boldly, mean- 
ingitasatermofcontempt. “‘ He’ssetonawirespring, 
like a jack-in-the-box. Because he’s always bobbing 
and wiggling, 
important T 
him a dime-nove 
fellows in Wall Street put it over everybody 


le thought he was doing something 


ody ient 





rouble with him is, some 


magazine story about how the big 

He thought 
he was acting like them. 

John made this contemptuous statement at a meet 

rectors’ room of the First National Bank 

There was Frank president of the First 

National, sitting at the end of the table, with one lear 


ing in the di 


Detweiler, 





leg hooked over the arm of his chair as he listened t 
John. He looked all a shock of iron-gray hair, wit! 
grizzled mustache and eyeglasses. He kept turning a 
pencil round in his fingers and sticking the end of 
through his mustache as though it was a sort ol « 





His bank was in for a hundred and forty thousand 
dollars of Weather f 





I ds 

Then there was of the Sarum S ‘ 
Bank 4 snort, a a red ed 
leathery, fierce-look with a strong hooked 
nose. He sat bolt upright and glared in unspeakabl 
ndignation at everything in general. 


Next im was Lymar 














National Bank, who wore a neatly trimmed and pointed 
brown beard, and nad 1 ne ‘ irl prow! hair, par ed 
the middie; but the hair was a wig He nodded sage 
from time to time and roked his beard, but } i 
poke n fact, during the w la and a half t 
the fa t had beer ired so stiff he could 
spea His bank w n for ninety thou i 
and he had a agreeable 1 on tnat e direct 
were going to « nit I he owned or isn 
amount of the bant CK 

hen there was Isaac Baum, of the Citizeris’ Bar 
who was lata iid, and wore a thick red beard He 
ad awide! it a grinned at the others Iror € 
1 time ratne is t ugi he expecte some ( 
announce t t the whole thing is ¢ Y a poor a 
tical ce 

There was Macdonald, of the Manufacturers’ Bar 
a big, flat-chested, hollow-eyed old Scotchman, wi 
didn't want to talk or think of anything but the qu 
est way to get Weather y into the penitentiar) Now 
and then he interrupted the talk to tell some other 

tance of Weatherly’s having lied to him, his voice 
ris , thumping the table with Nis fist. 





re was Peter Tree, of the Savings I 


i & a a 
enevolent-looking old gentleman with a handful of 
hite chin whiskers and kind blue eye Whenever 

some fresh instance of Weathe ri\ ’s tinanciering a 
touched upon, he repeated that he couldn't understand 
how Weather vuuld have done it—remarking tw 





or three times over that he’d known him from a boy 





and looking round the table with a slight, < 


There was Wollenstein, a notebroker from Chicago 


who had sold a lot of Weatherly paper to banks over 
the country He spoke with a slight lisp, but alway 





er 



































iled a crooked smile with one side of his of agents, many f hor vere quite disguste ‘ ? ‘ t t ( t 
h only. This catastrophe was more a thing in the dred and fifty thousand dollars in the ba 
course of the day’s work to him than it was to the others. John Turner and Walter Hayes knew « if itthe 1 
Altogether, the menin ther yom represented nearly amillion automobile business even then t »>KnNOW thata 
and a half dollars of debts of the Sarum Wagon Company. _ fifty thousand dollars wouldn’t carry them very far the W 
Whether the real assets would amount to half that isa way they meant x { eting the i ta iH ¢ 
question, it, and John wanted t nu l ‘ \ 
John Turn rwas there on his ne rve, taking Walter Hayes lirst year just lor adve ‘ ‘ 
with him. He had been in Sarum and knew the failure was e of the Sarum M ( é t 
going to happen the day before it was announced. Sine¢ but of John Turner. The shifts t made those ) Hi ‘4 ‘ 


knowing it he’d hardly had his 
clothes off. He proposed to get the 
automobile end of the business and 
carry it on. There were the cred 
itors, all at sea and aghast over the 
prospect of a big loss—as to which 
bank directors and stockholders 
were sure to ask Many unpleasa 
questions. The whole town was 
stirred up and the bankers were 
nervous lest depositors should start 
runs on their institutions. 

John could talk automobile by 
that time and he did talk it. He 
went all over the Sarum conce rn’s 


how Weather 





business; shov 





had lost the money; i 
it could all be got baek « 


nobody need lose a di 














} pe Ther ime Wa 
\ i advertised; there wa 
an established se ng orgar a 
Make the cars rig ar would 
turn to profit 
Of course that was a big te ta- 
1 I to met? wi i the aut 1Y t 
I Sine ‘ Ss sed , wo cel 





burr. Without having John’s mag 





netic salesmans} Walter Hayes 
couldtalk pla yabout the finar 
cial details As usual, he was liked 
‘ 4 ted 











re | i | ‘ ’ ‘ ] 
the manuf , ‘ 
Ihe est ente ‘ 
iutomobile business he reeled ff ‘ ‘ 
ligures and made pre tio that ‘ I 
caused the audie e to gas} but ( ‘ r ea 
always with that absolute assur ‘ ‘ tre 
end 
the great bluff went " 
The Sarum Motor Com- He Took the Country Club in Hand, Contributing Nearly All the Money for the 
pany was organized to ca on the Spacious New Building é 
automobile busines After allow- t 
ing What the wagon end of the old concern might be worth, years, the impossibl é they actually turned, t 
the creditors took preierred stock in the new company for times when the whole venture hung i hair—hanging { 
their clain Finally all of them, except Lyman George a hair being, in fact, its chr tate—need no detailed 1 grinding \ 
1 Andrew Macdonald, subs« ribed somet} ing to the new recital. Before the sec 1 year was out the ba vere t b i t I t 
ssue of a hundred and fifty thousand d of preferred worse loaded up with the new concern’s paper than evs the W 
k, wi was to give the company its working capital they had been with the loaded up that they f t ‘ é 
John Turner and Walter Hayes went back to Fort had to stand by it Wa t, f 
Wa € ere a e of bankers and thres or four other In dire junctures there ere such expedients a ¢ ( 
me mone ia good opinion of them, and gotsome out carloads of u ed mot and getting ‘ 


concern he must 1 0K behind the curtain. There plowed through it, always with his fists doubled and r ‘ 
was an u nished pila an unsatisla ry car; a busi- ing at his sides in s! t, jerky little motions, as t igh he 
hess that had got a big ack eye [rom the failure; a lot was pumpir self up. His whiskers lairly bristied with Continued on Page 70 
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t} man.’ In the depths of his soul 
the depths of his literature he 
overed her; 
the result 
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HOLWORTHY HALL 


on so | i a 


By 


triumphant success, or the 
promise of it; glory, or the as- 
surance of it; she was the last 
of an uncommon family, 
she could ally her- 
self with but 
an uncommon man. 
This opinion, she 


and 


none 


said in closing, was 








hed the oman ih 

yreat universal alibi—where she shared in its entirety 
y by the arbiter of her 

lo lame M Helen Merrihew domestic destiny, her 

ety of judgment, consider first father. In fact they 

I ght and her patronymik had collaborated on 

la ker fora father, a college it. It was practi- 

: lent for an uncle, an ambassador cally immaterial to 

1 governor for grandfathers, a ° them what the can- 

en minor celebrities for cousins- didate’s field of en- 

he he elf dknown new deavor might be: he 

paper blarney as early as that glorious must show the fun- 

rr whe kirts were lowered in damentals of superior- 

siden di ity to her shoe tops, and ity in that field. And 

fashion had sent them back Benham, she said, was 

gi | faster than they came, her indolent and lacking 

ph adorned the Sunday sup in ambition. There 

emet! ix times a year, was even some doubt as 

hich indicated that she was to his ability to support 

prominent without her. They wanted him 

eing vulgarly rict to dismiss, for a time, 

o that quite rationally Mi any hope of matrimony 

Me ‘ expected that her and to earn his right to 

ke her distinguished sue. 

vuld be successful to the Benham laughed 

f public recognition and spasmodically and met 
pecialr he Pl itod her eyes. 

irage t ew idn’t some “That's fair enough,” 

e quant { great and he conceded. “Well 
rshe had got away with I’m not seared. I'll 
th perfect accuracy. But satisfy you and your 

here came a night when she father or break my neck 

tted the grievou rror trying! You've been 

wking under her lashes at Ernest awfully frank, Helen. 

Benham after his voice had begun to I’m glad of that. It 

ter mpletely lost her head hurts, but I’m glad. 

e moonlight, and when she found You see I’m not so very 

wain it was resting comfortably conceited. I don’t ever 

inst the shoulder of Ernest Ben- expect to be good for much front- 

ho was the son of nobody, the page news. I’m not cut out for 

» nothing, and bad a none-too- a genius, either. So my only 

ad + leet Reel “You'd Rather Have These — These Compara: chance seems to be pretty evi- 
. . tively Trivial Things Than Have a Chance of % 349 A > . 

in the morning alte he had Really Big Accomplishments ?"* dent, doesn't it? What 8 the fig- 

she erself in several mirrors ure Mr.—your father sets? 

. | reflected upon her duty to posterity, she sent for Miss Merrihew colored, but since she had laid herself 
Benham; and when he duly arrived in season for tea, she open to the riposte, she conquered her emotions and quoted 
ceeded to a e hitn solely for his ultimate good. She _ six figures. 
vasn't more than two-thirds in love with him, and “And that’s final?” 
honest ught him to be at best a lovable sort of “I’m afraid it’s final, Ernest.” 
ker tl he timatum was kindly, but easy to Benham stood up, approached her and bent low. 
nderstand. In effect she told Benham to go and get a “Then,” he said, quivering, ‘I won’t make it any harder 
putat forus! I won’t bother you again until I’ve done something! 
He t t witl iracteristic calm, but his smile wa And the next time I come to you st 

‘ nic As she sat there, crushed and stunned, listening to his 
In other he said, speaking thickly, “you fo ralls in the hallway, Miss Merrihew was subtly aware 

é e! You didn’t feel it as 1 did! You thought hat neither the haughtiest plutocrat in the social register 
, y spooning! It was just—casual to vou! Ol nor the wisest savant in the world could have kissed her 

tlelen! more alarmingly or more superbly. It was at that m 
M Merrihew is suitably affronted and distressed, ment, too, that she first became curious to know whether 
ed n thie and her resentment and her father, whose dogmatism was notable, had ever been 
ved e tradition of centuries by displaying that seriously in love. 
> ‘ i \ t it ( erve is atta defense and 
ict neut Now in the biography of every normal young man 
No y! ri iid w n the utmost gentieness ‘That whose ancestors have neglected to accumulate a fortune 
t But we're so terribly young, Ernest, and we there must be inserted sooner or later a frenzied chapter, 
int afford make any mistakes, can we? We in which he realizes that nothing else can remotely approac 

i g we'd be sorry for afterward. And—I do the mportance of growing rich overnight And even 
lor i, too, only we've got to be ure we'd be aithougn suct chapters, at least in the temperate zones, 
! ‘ T ivel we? are gene rally descriptive of the months of May and June 
We | i ted Benham doggedly. “I’m and have their origin most frequently in the solitude which 
eenou or both follows a rendezvous by moonlight, they are not by any 
‘But lve t told you, dear—I mean Ernest—that we means peculiar to lovers. All young men have their periods 
f i d you haven't of golden yearning. Nevertheless, it was Miss Merrihew 
The p a'd Benham, with unfathomable injury who egged Benham on to folly, and on these grounds she 

etraying itself in his eyes, “is that you're not certain I'd must stand indicted 
e you happy. All right! That’s easy. What do you For it so happened that Benham, during the eight long 
t me to do? years since he had left his native village in Ohio and sought 
Very explicitly she told him. Incoherently and illogi his fortune in Manhattan, had privately cherished a dream 
hattering clarity of purpose, she conveyed of plutocratic splendor to be thrust upon him. He had 
neaning. She was accustomed to temper her affections scanned with envy those tabular statistics which show that 
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ration, and to behold her convictions 





at large. She wasn’t averse to marry- 
y were famous or en route to fame; and 
he an obscure man anyway. She required 





invested in some industrial security in 
1885, the lucky speculator has received four thousand 
net to date He knew, as every man knows, of 


no less clever than himself—who had bought 


for every dollar 
dollars 


investors 
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Beth Steel at 60. He knew of wily 
the boards with General Motors 
had that at the 


From t 
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would venture down among the kings of finance, 
that one exception out of every hundred neop 
win his fortune in a rising market. But thus f 


never risked a penny in the Street, and he migh 


soiled his record if it hadn't been for 


strange standards. She was innocent but resp« 
touched the spark of her desires to the dynan 
Benham’s hidden nature, and his common sens 
in a jiffy. 

As a bulwark between Benham and starva 
was a fund of six or seven thousand dollars, 


thousand dollars was 


thousand too little. 


seven ninety-three 


Furthermore, as far 


hew was concerned, there was no great 


ted minimum of o1 





assets less than the sta 


five plump ones 


What analysis could be simpler? 
itted to that 


anew 


check and was comm 


which demonstrates, each week da 
optimism and inefficiency 
And it was hardly the lunch ho 


added 


ir before 
a thousand dollars, and he 


two O ClOCK, 
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“Well!” said Benham joyously to hin 
makes me sore is why I didn’t get into this g 
He forthwith ordered violets for the lad) 
gloated inconceivably. 

In subsequent sessions he took a five-poir 
rails and six in copper A mere ac juaintar 
a red-hot tip on Zir and Zine obliging 
giving an imitation of an expres elevator go 
ham had eighteen thous: i to } cre 





entertain contempt for 
chased bonds. 
Alcohol and had the incredible good fortune 


the week’s high and to cover at the week’s low 
and Jay Gould and Russell Sage all say it 
but Benham did it aptly and nor t 

he was master of sixty thousand dollars, ar 


eagles’ worth of ross 


to Helen Merrihe 
ful juncture the gods of hi l 














| i 
high and noted his budding arrogance, and « 
to the other: 

“This Benham boy seems to think he’s got 
Let’s show him up. Kick him, one of you f 

W nereupon Benham bought the ra agal 
was smiling beatifically when the cashier of | 
moned him for an interview. The vere 
formal or informal. 

“Sit down, Ernest,”’ invited e officer 
we're going to have a quarrel. I he:z et 
ing. How about it?”’ 

“Why not?” Benham was ingenuously p1 

“Well, we’re natura ly inquisitive to ki 
didn’t fil your declaration.” 

“What declaration?” 

The cashier frowned a little. 

“*You’re not trying to dodge, are you?” 

“Not exactly. If lam, I don’t k at 
I simply don’t know what you're talking a 

“Ts that the truth? ‘ 

*‘What!” said Benhar Starting 

“Do you mean to say that wher vu 
account you weren t given a Diar to £ 
stipulated that i you were connected with a 
access to any trust funds, you had the pern 

I certainly did no said Benham 
I that’s so remarkable, Ernest 
we'll drop it for the time being. Here's 


you're y 


cutting 


and that means you’ vé 


haswath that we hearda 


suc 


been mak 








yn. Yourintelligence ought to tell you wl 
a-very young man, youre in a onndet 
toward us and y 

‘It can’t go Or »** Benham was incre 

‘Not possibly. We can’t allow it. W 
experience that it isn’t safe for us, and it 
youngsters, to have en 

But if I want to go on? 

» cashier's gesture was dramatica 





’s impossible! You can’t stay 
the ‘hat’s flat.” 


Street. That’s fla 
that case,” 


ate on 
“In 
be most convenient for you to have 
effect—Saturday “ei 
“Ernest! Don’t be a fool! 
“Fool!” retorted Benham 
year? Why, I’m two de 


“But listen! Your } 


said Benham politely, 


rospects 


of a gentleman name 


He participated in the spectacular 


as He e! \ 


i |} 
if 
} } 
aa 
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: “Now if there’s to be any quarrel,” said Benham wit! cashier had been fata orrect. He began t 
' all deference, “you'll have to stage it It’s a matter of atically for a berth, but m mey had tight 
§ plain business to me. And if you're as positive as I am wanted him at a living wags 
' ¥ f you’re as stubborn as I am, we'll Say I don’t see but Despe rately he turned again to f ght € Ke \ 
- what we'll just have to part company. I’m sorry—Il liked was fighting against the sheer economics of the w i 
4 here. But mone y's money.” he lost consistent H Ast U! isand a ir 
Lh . “Hold your horses for a second!” persisted the cashier into fragments ind he became a ner ] inge 
' 3 seductivel ‘Now at Cl ristmas we'll very likely <¢ board rooms, eager for his « ghths Then he ¥ ‘ 
| ‘ ute a fifty-per-cent bonus, Ernest And you may be lots, fewer and fewer ind became a detr ‘ 
* c ected assistant in another seasor too You know that atmosphere of prosperit TI ree mont! alte 
» it’s what you've bee working for. Well, it’s in sight quitted the bank his brokers hinted tl ‘ 
¢ Z Don't you go off halfcocked I know you’ve been lucky regret, his accour was tk ! t ndesiral \ I 
but it won't last t never does. You save what yu’ ve night later he was blu equested 1 t \\ | ‘ 
made, put ty here. Think it premises of a reputable dealer in outside stoc! He 
Over at any ce ito be iretu if ippearance, and fhe rn 
a“ “Inside of ¢ ! Anaconda’ll other custome W ast fifty dolla ‘ 
' { go to pal -night. You can and the certaint ' lickering i 
, out I | e® along- asked Jimr Raffe \ Kept i I ‘ 
side of a f pared to six Exchange Place, f e addr fal . 
points.’ heard abou » < l et and Raff t t 
Che cashier ir ed forward and loaded | vice wit tantly told |} \\ 
all the 1 USS ess muld ca And it wasn’t t he be ua j 
Ernest,” he said. “I’m not t to bulldoze you. the order to the florist. He had t l : 
This isn’t ar iff ight ta | was instructed l 
notif ind | loing it. De be an idiot! Mr. Skeel flou ed ea 
sta ou I t i et and d j vi lecent and hout vet ha r e* irrested ig ‘ 
ou beat t ! ! Dual ‘ 1 Ss e day! And i ding irt, 1 the g est ol a the le 
don’t n nap de ' Because | 1 1 al treets below the dead line. To reach these offices. if W 
4 ( i i ve t idon t see et itt Raffert i t t uu | ‘ WW 
| e ‘ . t I ral > I x i } ‘ t a I a diit Aa i ! aead t \ \? hk 
/ i ere ! { t itable i 1 i i! out the ve ind iga N 
nout r re ! end . g ol pride at eve t ind came « i 
q | ive a ling it 1 benha r date ipa of orname ‘ é NI had d ‘ 
! esigi to-d You need pa ne al more ire of a tectural mag oque ita ‘ Y | 
ila but | ein a I help the next mar that the electr eleg nh Was a natio ‘ 










































; I’ve got choose between t koe at future, I'll 1 trod on yielding flag d | 
i f } eto rood.-} ; Wi 
Erne id the cashie ‘ I We like N 
: ; ind we t ie | i } We ey t yy i | 
} ‘ \ out f j i have the ma g ol an executive 
: | aS Sustenates Ten tie b wes iy “s 
: 
‘ i ve Lier 
} 
t e to aces I 
! resignat i ve | 1 « u } Be 
typed } 
Thar 1] rf hite a \ 
iid Benha ng And if you'll let: ' ' 
KNOW whos gi t ed me, | e gla \\ | 
} to coach him.”” He went out buovant ha 
’ an hour afterward he had bought ( ‘ i 
Anaconda at 95, and everyone fro 
‘ the check des} to the pre le ‘ ‘ 
<i ct it ne it t i BVT { ‘ 
uphoid his independence and to d A ee 
play the courage of | forma ane _ 
’ What he had lo ‘ ited ! 
wa rie more \ iry ul ‘ . it it t t N 
circun cm t vas log ca \ B 
mont} he ud realized that he | ; 
might do wors« i ekar ance 
wit! ome onservat e } y*kerage 
house and to pursue the career { , a 
) ‘ 
l 
( 
\ 
| 
| Her Ultimatum Was Kindly 
} But Easy to Understand 
She Toid Benham to 
} yn and order ) J Go and Get a Reputation 
i 
' to Miss Merri ‘ 
| ind uneve ] ‘ ‘ ( | 
{ am took his los “W warped \\ ] ; 
{ l€ de atn a esc I Cas | t ' e . 
’ nited States Steel upper floc I 
Following that, he ly in one two of the la ed t 
i more mercurial war brides, learned to avoid wheat, cottor the dark emt ire Ww ais the 
and linseed oil, failed to diag fluctuafions of Reichs court. You st e along a dim and lof lo alled ‘ 
marks, and while he was ingly persuaded that with marble of a suggestively gree tint and ; 
| another movement would reverse the scale and make him faintly of drv-rot. a paused at the 
Croesus, he was whirled to the brink of ruin on the tail of William W. Skeel and Cor Sto ind B 
a mighty hurricane th swept the curb. He was At this point, unk ir sense of shame was quite burnt 
anxious now to associate himself with ar institution out of } ou, you pu } ir hat over ir eye And the jua \l I 
which would pay him thirty-five hundred a year, or ever no matter how abrupt I ent 1 crossed the al 
less, but to h he discovered that his friend the threshoid, you found Skee OKINg at you Continued on Page 78 
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President and Congress 


— handful of senators who wrecked the whole legisla- 
tive program at the close of the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
with the country in the shadow of war, should never again 
be vested with public power, because in a crisis they can- 
not be trusted to subordinate themselves to the over- 
whelming majority of both houses and the exigent needs 
of the nation. 

No question of keeping the country out of war was 
before them. Anybody but a hopeless blockhead, no mat- 
ter whether his tendencies were pacific or militant, could 
then see that whether the country got into war depended 
upon events and forces far beyond the control of the Senate. 
The question before them was whether the nation, exposed 
to an imminent risk of war, should stand in a ridiculous 
and hunniliating position—one hand temporarily bound 
down with senatorial red tape and a band of senatorial 
obstructionists sitting on its head. They answered that 
question in the affirmative. 

For years the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been gaining upon the legislative in actual 
power, and Congress has echoed with complaints of that 
fact. The scene at the close of the Sixty-fourth Congress 
points to the reason. The President, by and large, is a far 
more trustworthy representative of the nation than Con- 
gress is, partly because the latter is always more or less at 


the mercy of factious minorities and petty politicians 


working for selfish ends 
From the beginning of the submarine controversy 
President Wilson faithfuliy represented the nation. It 
sid so last November. It is saying so now. The nation is 
behind him, and the means he needs to carry out its pur- 
pose will be given to him m spite of temporary, conceited 
obstruction. One of those means, as he promptly pointed 


out, is cloture in the Senate. 


Irresponsible Egotists 


| ! TAKES a situation like that of the first four days of 
March to throw the inherent incompetence of Congress 
nto pitiless relief. The country was at the verge of war, 
and several measures of the greatest importance awaited 
action. Any body of men that actually represented the 
people of the United States, and was inspired by an intelli- 
gent sense of responsibility to the nation, would have 
found some basis upon which individual differences could 
‘ promise and the exigent business of the nation be 
dispatched 
What actually threatened during those four days was 
dictatorship by a few irresponsible, factious, 
lightweight egotists in the Senate. Under the absurd rules 
at body it was possible for a handful of members to 
vert their petulant wills in effective opposition to the will 
an overwhelming majority of both Houses, and in defi- 
ince of plain national needs and wishes. Two or three men 





j 
That was not a representative system of government, 
It is not democracy. A flabby-minded household period- 
ically terrorized and bullied by a spoiled child would be a 
fair analogy. 


In fair weather that might answer after a fashion. In 
this situation it was impossible. Congress had to be a 
more representative and responsible body, and to that end 
the Senate adopted cloture during the early days of its 
special session. The exhibition during the closing days 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress showed indubitably that, 
with the United States at war, cloture in the Senate was 
among the first necessities of national defense. 

The fairly dictatorial power over legislation that every 
senator formerly possessed in a crisis could not be trusted 
to ninety-odd individuals, some of whom would undoubt- 
edly abuse it. 


Fighting the Submarine 


T THE beginning of February, England had been under 
a war régime for thirty months; and for at least two 
years law and public opinion had been operating vigor- 
ously to induce thrift. Taxes had been increased a hundred 
and fifty per cent, which in itself was no negligible induce- 
ment to thrift. Importation of many luxuries had been 
forbidden. The liquor traffic had been very drastically 
curtailed. The government had taken extensive control of 
food supplies to prevent waste. It seemed that England 
was living about as economically as it could. The fact that 
it had five billion dollars to invest in a new war loan pointed 
decidedly to that conclusion. 

Yet at the menace of a more active submarine campaign 
England promptly discovered many things that it could 
get along without. Going over the imported food supply of 
the preceding year, it struck off a million tons. The supply 
of newsprint paper, already severely reduced, was further 
cut in half. Many hundreds of thousands of tons of such 
basic materials as iron ore and timber were lopped off. By 
these restrictions upon imports there was released for the 
carrying of essentials a quantity of tonnage equal to about 
four times the submarine wastage in the first month of 
unrestricted warfare. And every ton thus saved for the 
carriage of essentials meant so many dollars saved toward 
the next war loan or for after-the-war reconstruction. 

The British blockade taught Germany what a nation can 
do without when it is necessary to do so. The German sub- 
marine has returned the compliment. Probably it will 
make England a more formidable antagonist than it was 
before. It must develop far greater destructiveness than it 
showed in the first weeks in order to win. 


To be Expected 


HEN the Kaiser proposed a peace conference, on the 

bluntly stated assumption that Germany had vir- 
tually won the war, and the proposal was rejected, well- 
informed opinion in England was nearly unanimous that 
Germany would resume unrestricted submarine warfare. 
President Wilson had said flatly that unrestricted sub- 
marine operations would cause the United States to break 
diplomatic relations with Germany; and if Germany then 
sank merchant ships without warning, involving loss of 
American lives, war was the only rational probability. 

A blind man could see that. Germany saw it, of course, 
and at least ten days before announcing resumption of 
unrestricted submarine operation began making active 
preparations for war with the United States—very natu- 
rally looking to Mexico as a possible ally who might be use- 
ful to her by harassing us. 

It is silly to affect surprise at this action on the part of a 
nation that saw nothing in Belgium except the easiest road 
to France. The moment a cancellation of the Sussex 
pledge became probable the United States and Germany 
faced toward war; and Germany, as a matter of course, 
began looking for the best places to strike. 

We ought to know by this time that Germany fights no 
toy wars and sentiment has no place in the calculations of 
her General Staff. At war with the United States, she 
would exert every means at her command to injure us in 
every possible way, and she would not be lacking in inge- 
nuity to devise means of injury. 

If there is any spot in Latin America, or elsewhere on the 
globe, where she could stir up trouble for us she would be at 
it. Anybody who imagines that war with Germany is a sort 
of young ladies’ boarding-school pillow fight is imagining ill 
for the United States. 


Sea Power 


Seer the Battle of Trafalgar, England’s supremacy at 
sea has not been challenged. For a hundred years the 
British Navy has been the mightiest weapon that any 
modern nation has possessed. It is doubtful that even the 
Rome of Augustus could assert so decisive a superiority 
over any probable hostile combination. 

On the whole, no invincible weapon was ever used with 
greater moderation. The period of British naval suprem- 
acy has been the period of evergrowing freedom of the 
seas. Trade of other nations multiplied undisturbed. Eng- 
land adopted the most liberal navigation policy ever 
known, throwing open even the home coastwise trade to 
all vessels without restriction. 
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England’s material interests required moderation; and 
the fact that moderation best served her own material 
interests was the surest guaranty of a continuation of that 
policy. Years ago her ablest men saw that she had already 
made all the conquests which would be profitable to her, 
and that what she most wanted was an orderly, peacefu! 
world in which to enjoy and develop her possessions. Her 
situation inclined her to a liberal, peaceful program; and it 
was highly probable that she would have the wisdom to 
see it. 

For a hundred years British naval supremacy put no 
obstacle in the way of the United States. We came to 
accept it with no more misgiving than over the geological 
possibility that an earthquake may happen in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. But if Germany could starve England this 
naval supremacy would undoubtedly end, and sea power 
would shift to the hands of a new nation, formed on con- 
cepts of conquest, ambitious for territorial expansion. 
Germany rejected proposals for reduction of armaments, 
preferring the system that kept the Continent of Europ« 
armed to the last available man, each nation watching its 
neighbors, finger on trigger, and straining its resources to 
muster more battalions. 

Sea power in Germany’s hands would at once extend 
that system of competitive armaments over the world 
Very few events of a political nature could give the United 
States greater ground for apprehension than a transfer of 
naval supremacy from England to Germany. 


No Apologies 


N THE present situation the United States has nothing 

to apologize for; its course during thirty months of Euro 
pean war was right. It was right in rejecting conscription; 
right in maintaining that compulsory army service should 
not be adopted here, save under the pressure of evident 
necessity. It wanted nothing in the Balkans. It had no 
part in the web of clashing ambitions and mutual jealousies 
out of which the European War arose. It wasrightin going 
to the utmost tolerable lengths to keep out of that essen- 
tially mad, anarchic conflict. 

It detested such German crimes as the violation of Bel- 
gium and the sinking of the Lusitania; but it was right in 
resisting the emotional clamor that would have made it 
play the réle of an armed avenger, when it still might hope 
not only to gain endurable conditions for itself without war 
but to save the neutral position that would enable it to 
advance the ideal of world peace. 

Without war it did for many months gain tolerable 
recognition of its neutral rights at sea; and as a neutral it 
formulated the idea of a league of nations to maintain 
peace, which must finally take the place of Europe's inter- 
national anarchy. 

The United States took a risk—the risk of finally being 
dragged into war ill prepared. But it took the risk in the 
interest of the highest political ideal—the ideal of a peace- 
ful, ordered, law-governed world. 

It has nothing to apologize for. 


War and Business 


GLANCE at stock and money market records for Feb- 

ruary will show that when diplomatic relations with 
Germany were broken the United States had had thirty 
months of most important preparation for war. Indus- 
trially and financially it had been put on a war basis 
What would have taken many months to accomplish if an 
immediate threat of war had arisen in 1913 was already 
done. 

It was generally assumed that if war came business 
would go on quite undisturbed, save as its momentum was 
still further increased. But one difference, important to 
many individuals, was oftén overlooked. 

In selling stuff to the Allies America had made enormous 
profits. No such profits would be permitted to pass to indi- 
vidual pockets if the United States itself were at war. Tax- 
ation would certainly take at least half of them. Congress 
had already imposed an “‘excess-profits” tax of eight per 
cent; but that was only an indication of the extent to 
which it would reach after war profits if the country was 
at war. 

Nothing could be sillier than the charge that munition 
makers were dragging the country into war. They wer 
already getting all the gains of war, with none of the bur- 
dens. It must have been a very dull munitions concern 
which did not know that it could make—or keep—more 
money by selling to the Allies with the United States at 
peace than it could by selling to both the Allies and the 
United States with this country at war, and the English 
example of a sixty per cent levy on war profits before the 
eyes of Congress. So far as governmental ingenuity can 
possibly prevent it, no individual or corporation should 
profit by war. 

This, however, involved a difference to individuals and 
not to the general business situation. Looking at the latter, 
and considering how greatly a threat of war arising in time 
of world peace would have demoralized trade, one sees that 
a very important preparation has taken place. 
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Al PROPER CHINA WAR LORD 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


T WAS two degrees below zero outside the 


train in China on the second night before 

Christmas last year—the train, or what they 
call a train, between Pukow and Tientsin. Inside 
my car it was not more than seven degrees be 
low, I should say—perhaps ten; but probably 
not more than seve! I was refrigerating my 
way to Peking; and it appears, from the test 


mony of old China hands, I had hit on an entire 
inprecedented and astonishing period of frost 
inusual, you know, and all that; but apparent 
There was a large bundle of wraps, shaw]s, furs 
and mufflers opposite me; and concealed within 
it was Wiggin— Wiggin, who, also, wa 
ing his way toward Peking. Wiggir 


man, and he assured me that they never, never 





have such weather at ‘ome. There had 
another Englishman in the compartment; but he, 
through some connivance with the conductor 
had gone off to the other sleeping car, where, | 


the skillful utilization of some silver— Mex 








he had secured a two-berth compartment for 
himself. He was an exclusive person, this other 
Englishman, at the start, but not so blamed ex 
clusive at the finish, a turned out We three 
were the only foreigners on the train, which had 
two first-class coaches and a whole string of 
second and third class, d to the roof 
with coolies and other Chinese specimer For 


our part, in the first-class coaches, we had a 


rather comprehensive gathering of presumal 











I 
first-class Chinese anywhere from eight to ter 
tothe compartment. It was a mert ttle ¢ 
mas train 
r compartment was a four-berthed affair, 
two lowers and two uppers. The seat ert 
overed with leather, and the leather was rimed 
vith frost Also, the vere so ingt rus! ol 
trived that the part that served as a back to the 
seat served also as the upper b when ele 
vated, after the manner of foreign sleepers; but 
th this improvement: There was a hump in 


the middle of the back that made it quite impos- 
ible for any person over three feet tall to sit 


even approximately erect. This, as Wiggin pointed 








Li 
was undeniably of advantage, for it forced u 
to bend forward, and thu onserve ir natural 
rmth, which would have radiated from us had 
e remained upright 
We had tried the restaurant car put a re 
taurant car on the Pukow and Tientsin Railroad 
id night, when it packed with Chines wathed 
ent fur-lined be g te ‘ p, ar 
acticing other native and cata! rites and pastime 
become pract Di e | the Ang ~ , 


The Chinese for Nitchevo 


YO WIGGIN and I remained gelidly in our compartment 





J We had emptied our duffel bags and had drawn then 
ip over our legs, and had var 1 disposed all our other 
othe nd wr W iggir f endeavored to lay a 
Gladstone bag on ! I i heat-g g manner, 
aried a detailed f the } f ere the nd 
hen it reached fort eve mental cat 
ta the homothern ] i i l a t A ) ed 
h the wish that I as the me t led of the t 
for the time being 
Then the Cl } me He atl China be 
1 his natural ye t nged t ( itoa t 


Master go bed now,” he d definitely 
-e it be an) ler in bed ths t is sitting up?” 








I asked 

He looked at me in that wl yOu-poor f l way Orientals 

ive of regard he Westerner and intoned unemotiona 

** Maskee t * master go bed now 

Now maskee is the Chinese for hevo, and nitchevo 

the Russian for Kataganal, and Kataganal is the 
Japanese for Forget it! And when a China boy says 
Maskee he means finish, so far as discussion is concerned. 
So we unswathed ourselves and went out into the corridor 
to find out whether there was a place on that train colder 
than our room. We didn’t think it but there was. 








Making up a compartment on a Chinese train is an 


entirely simple and uncomplex procedure. It took that 





China boy four minutes to fix ours. He threw up the 
hacks of the seats, hitched them to the suspensory rods, 
laid a thin sheet er each of the leather-covered shelves 





Chang Heun is Afraid of Nobody in China, and Everybody in 
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thin old Cl e general who was most 
enen nh demanding entrance; against 
» exploded intermittently 
th “Thank you!~-Thank you!— Thank 
i ind against a file of villainous pig- 


ive taken the room 
noment the had turned the 
‘ n; but | think Wiggin bluffed 
e vehemence and variety of 
| was merely the chorus. 
ut “Finish—no can 
Wiggin did the 
ntly the fat old Chi- 
oss gener ind the thin old Chinese 
d awa ith their pig-tailed 
t t opinion that 
vere both craz and bad joss. 
There wa acket at each succeeding 
ation until daylight, and several attempts 
get into the room; but we had the door 
tied by that time with our neckties, 
l the morning the China boy came in. 
Very bad I iid. “‘Very bad—all 
di no proper tickets 
ive got--Chang Hsun men-— very bad!” 
ve of his own efforts 
in our behalf vie keep them out,” he 
aid. ‘‘White men have yot— finish—very 
You give cum- 


hig hite mar good boy! 


What about this Chang Hsun person?” 

I asked Wiggin And what about his 
vig-tailed soldiers?” 

‘ lerrible old rotter 


ts down here at Hs 


Wiggin replied 
ihowfu like a feudal 


rd and absolutely controls this part of the 
country. Tells everybody to go to the devil! 
Mi i! ting man in China, and most 


afraid of him. Richer than 
tthsechild. Has the whole outfit terror- 
he bally well pleases, and 
keeps an army of forty thousand of the most 
frightful villains to back him up. Runs the 
. ' governor, you know 

Don’t give asnap 
ng 1uthority. Re- 
way. All China 








Englishmar ~vho 
the smaller 1- 
had a most woeral 
his disjointed con 





versation that at an early hour in the 
morning a file of soldiers entered his com- 
partment the ime constituting an enor- 


mous outrage to the English flag—and 
deposited on him a fat old Chinese general 
ind a thin old Chinese general by force 
ol arm and he sat in the corridor the 
rest of the chilly night He announced 
feelingly that, as the English were at the 
moment engaged in preserving the liberties 
of the world, it ill became the Chinese thus 
© trample on the indubitable rights of an 
ndividual Englishman who himself would 
be fighting were it not that his services 

required in maintaining the supremacy 


vere 


of British trade in the Far East! And it 
vas his purpose to report the incident to Sir 
John Jordan, the British Minister at Peking, 
l has he arrived 





A Swashbuckler of Parts 


I never heard whether he did or not; 

d indeed, we paid scant attention to him, 
for that day before Christmas was the 
oldest in North China since records were 
ept, and we were fully oecupied in trying 

keep the mblance of life from being 
I en out fu 

He er ve a ed; and after I had 


iwed out | took thought of Chang Hsun 
I Wliers, and made in- 
quire concerning this fearsome person 
Wiggin was right. Of all the four hundred 
million Chinese the bully boy with the 
glass eve is Chang Hsun. He is afraid of 

»body in China, and everybody in China 





afraid of him. The Chinese speak of 
him as “Old”? Chang; but he really isn’t 
a He wout hilt two or fifty-three; 
ind he is the cock of the Chinese walk, the 
proper topside man, the Number One of 
Cr i He i vashbuckler of parts 
Chang —with a vast sense of humor, and 
i vaster contempt for any authority save 
| t If there a person in this 
rid ! n is | pleases, that person 
Chang. And, in China, what pleases 
Chang most graciously pleases everyone 


else even the President and the govern- 
ment; for Chang has them all buffaloed, 


s his seat at Hsu- 
a city in the Province of 
Kiangsi, on the Pukow and Tientsin Rail- 
road. There, also, he maintains his pig- 
tailed army; and the maintenance of that 
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army proves my statement that Chang has 
a vast sense of humor; for the government 
pays the army—or, rather, pays Chang for 
the army — and Chang does what paying he 
sees fit to do. And, because of the army 
and with it, Chang defies the government 
f he feels like it, and lives and acts with 
all the freedom and authority of a feudal 
lord. 

I heard many stories about Chang, illus- 
trating his unique and engaging personality, 
his power, and his assumed and maintained 
authority. But the one that seems to me 
best to show not only his engaging sense of 
humor but his absolute dictatorship in his 
own territory is the story of his dealings with 
the Pukow and Tientsin Railroad, which, 
as Chang uses it, is a personal perquisite, 
and conducted for his own conveniences 
and the conveniences of his friends and 
followers, quite regardless of the fact that 
the government owns and tries to operate 
the road as a public utility. 


Like a Private Railroad 


That means nothing to Chang. He is 
overlord of Kiangsi and his seat is at 
Hsuchowfu. Therefore, as the railroad runs 
through Kiangsi and the trains stop at 
Hsuchowfu the desires and necessities of 
Chang Hsun are paramount to any little 
detail of public advantage. The logic of it 
is plain. There is the railroad. There, also, 
is Chang Hsun. Now, as is well known, rail- 
ways, an invention introduced by foreign 
devils, are notably superior to Peking carts 
or donkeys, or chairs, or junks for convey- 
ing people from one point to another with 
celerity. It may not be within the philoso- 
phy of Chang to admit that railways have 
done anything to further the eg of 
China; but, having been introduced, it is 
entirely without his philosophy not A use 
this particular railway as most suits his 
imperial whim. 

Chang’s people move about from place 
to place. This railway may, on occasion, 
expedite these journeyings. Shall it be said 
that he, Chang Hsun, overlord of Kiangsi, 
is so lost to a sense of his dominion that a 
railway penetrating and crossing his ter- 
ritory shall have the power to extort money 
from his people as payment, or toll, for their 
use of its trains? It shall not; nor shall it 
be said that there is any other authority 
than Chang Hsun to confer on his people 
the medium for passage, and the where- 
withal therefor. 

Chang Hsun scorns the Administration 
of the Chinese Government Railways. He 
scorns the officials of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment Railways. He scorns everybody 
connected therewith in any capacity what- 
soever, including the Peking Government 
itself; and when a subject of the imperial 
Chang desires to ride on the railway the 
imperial Chang hands that subject a pass. 

has set up in Hsuchowfu a printing 
press, which is used for the sole purpose of 
printing tickets good on the Pukow and 
Tientsin Railroad; and those tickets are 
extremely good, because back of them is not 
the issuing power of the government but 
the persuasive power of Chang Hsun’s forty 
thousand pig-tailed soldiers. He prints his 
own tickets, and issues them liberally. It 
is said that if it were not for the Chang 
Hsun passes and tickets used on this rail- 
way — if all who travel by virtue of the im- 
perial favor of Chang Hsun paid fares—the 
P ukow and Tientsin Railroad would show a 
profit instead of a deficit each year. 

Chang Hsun has no railway position 
whatsoever. What he has is his army and 
a discriminating sense of his own impor- 
tance and power, and the abilities of his 
soldiers. Likely as not, he is the only non- 
official person in the universe who prints 
and issues his own tickets for a government 
railway. Those generals who tried to board 
Wiggin and myself at Hsuchowfu were 
traveling on Chang Hsun tickets—‘‘no 
proper tickets,”’ as the China boy said, but 
perfectly good none the less. Chang Hsun 
sees to that. 

Combined with Chang’s pass bureau and 
ticket dispensary was a most liberal pass pol- 
icy on the part of the government officials; 
und the result was that the government 
trains carried very few first-class passengers 
who paidfor their rides. The *y had about 
as many free riders as the Congressional 
Limited between New York and Chicago 
used to have in the liberal days before the 
Hepburn Law was passed. So, last year, 
the Minister of Communications decided 
that this thing must stop. He issued an 
order that all this pass business would cease 
on January 1, 1917. 
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When that order came to the imperial 
attention of Chang Hsun he sent word to 
Peking that he was not concerned in the 
restrictions which the Minister of Commu- 
nications was seeking to impose on others. 
But, as for himself—Chang Hsun—he 
would be bound by no such order; would 
pay no attention to it; would continue to 
issue passes and tickets as he saw fit. And, 
in case the Minister of Communications 
had not noticed it, Chang Hsun begged to 
call bis attention to the fact that he, Chang 
Hsun, had extended his scope as pass pro- 
vider and was, at his pleasure, issuing 
transportation for the Peking-Mukden 
Line, and the Shanghai-Nanking Line, and 
various other lines. Having all these things 
in mind, would the Minister of Commu- 
nications, and the Chinese Government, 
kindly inform Chang Hsun what they in- 
tended to do about it? 

Well, the Minister of Communications 
secluded himself for a period of hard think- 
ing; and when he had thought it all over he 
issued a further and supplementary order, 
saying that the original order, which sus- 
pended these privileges and stopped this 
practice on January 1, 1917, would not be 
operative and in effect for a month, pending 
negotiations with Chang Hsun for com- 
promise. Think that over! An official 
government order held up because one man 
said he would not obey it! A powerful 
citizen, that! 

Chang Hsun was ena a mafoo, or 
outrider, in the entourage of > court, an 
uneducated man of the ates pe a groom; 
but when, after the Boxer troubles in 1900, 
the Empress Dowager fled to the far places 
in China, Chang Hsun stood by. He was 
one of the few loyal and devoted servants 
who followed the Empress Dow ier in her 
wanderings. He came back to Peking with 
her and was made an officer in the Green 
Banner Army, which was a royal division. 
Yuan Shi Kai, also a royalist in those days, 
and an officer in the Royal Army, became 
President, and Chang Hsun, who had risen 
to high rank in the Imperial Army, retained 
his position under the Republic. 

He is illiterate, not being able to read or 
write, and has no military education. The 
official biography spe aks of him as “an 
old-type military officer’’; which is the fact. 
Chang Hsun has no theories or practices 
about warfare save these: The object of 
war is to kill your enemies, loot captured 
cities, and distribute captured women to 
the victorious soldiers. That is as far as he 
goes in military science. If so be it seems 
expedient to torture prisoners before killing 
them, he knows how torture should be ap- 
plied. ‘*Though barbarously severe,” says 
an official Chinese biography of him, “‘he 
won universal admiration by the manner in 
which he preserved discipline among his 
forces, and peace and order in the neighbor- 
hood in which he encamped.” 


The Uncut Pigtails 


He does that. He certainly pre serves or- 
der. In Kiangsi the Chinese sayingis: “ Y ou 
can sleep with your door open in Kis angsi. 
You can; for the people of Kiangsi know 
very well what will happen to them if 
C hang’ s troops are turned loose on them. 
His soldiers unhesitatingly obey his com- 
mand, and he holds his officers in a thor- 
oughly Changesque manner. Chang is a 
poker player of parts. He draws such gov- 
ernment money as may be for the support 
of his army and the payment thereof, inas- 
much as it is a part of the Chinese mili- 
tary establishment; and he pays the soldiers 
such part of that as he sees fit. Then the 
officers win the money from the soldiers; for 
all the Chinese are gamblers, and Chang’s 
troops are persistent gamesters. When the 
officers have the money Chang wins it—and 
more—from the officers; and has them con- 
stantly in his debt, holding them to his flag 
in this manner, as well as by the force of 
his personality. 

Also, though Chang's soldiers are not 
good soldiers in a military sense, and he 
himself isn’t much of a general, as his 
strategy in the first revolution, at Nanking, 
proved, the soldiers know that, when they 
go out, the loot is theirs; and they remain 
loyal in the hope of future loot 

Chang Hsun would not obey the order 
that came with the beginning of the Re- 
public to cut off queues. He refused to cut 
off his own queue, and he refused to allow 
his soldiers to cut off their queues. Hence 
his soldiers are known as the pig-tailed 
soldiers, for most of the other soldiers are 
short-haired now. This was another de- 
fiance of the government; not unique with 
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Chang Hsun—for many of the Manchu 
refused to cut off their queues— but giving 
an evidence of the arrogance and the powe: 
of the man. 

Being a humorist Chang Hsun made a joke 
about the matter when he was asked why 
he did not cut off the queues of his soldier 


‘It would not be wise,” he said; ‘‘fo 
each army needs its distinctive character 
istic. I retain the queues on my soldiers so 


that they may be instantly known as m: 
soldiers, and instantly detected in any 
wrongdoing. If a pig-tailed soldier is ob 
served in any wrong or immoral act, that 
soldier is marked as a Chang Hsun man, 
and can be reported to me who will mete out 
proper punishment, inasmuch as my sol- 
diers are constantly exhorted by me to be 
virtuous, upright and moral—not only it 
their warfare but in their private lives.” 

Fancy that line of talk about forty thou- 
sand villains like those in Chang Hsun’s 
army! And imagine what would happen to 
any person who had the temerity to report 
one of them to Chang Hsun, 
nothing about what they do, provided they 
remain loyal to him and recognize no other 
authority 


who cares 


Chang’s Summary Methods 


The fear of Chang Hsun and 
is not only governmental. The } 
afraid of him too. When the Bank 
munications, at the time of the \ pi 
in Peking, got into difficulties, and t there wa 
great popular clamor against the bank and 
its officials, the government announced 








that Chang Hsun was a to 
holder and director. T that 
as necessary. The people who were for 


in # bing and looting the bank refrained 
They knew it would be most unwise for 
them to take any such steps agai 

institution in which Chang Hsun was a 
owner and director; for, if they did, that 
imperious person would come up to Peking, 
or go elsewhere when a branch bank was at 
tacked, and turn loose his pig-tailed soldiers 
to avenge this personal insult And the 
people further knew exactly what 
mean to have those pig-t 


turned loose 








led cuttl i 
Son they let ¢ wee ager . 
po they let the Bank ol © <« 





munications alone. They clamored, but 
they did not mob or loot. 

By 1911, the time of the first revolutior 
Chang had progressed so far in the favor of 
the monarchy that he was in command of 
the imperial forces in Nanking and had per 
mission to wear the Yellow Jacket The 
Viceroy, the Tartar general, and Chang, at 
Nanking were in a frightful way at that 
time. They heard that the Cantonese, w!} 
were in the Revolutionary Arn had 
supernatural powers as soldiers; that the 
could run up hills and surmount mountains 
without effort; and that they flew, as if o: 
wings, over the most massive city wa 
Naturally it was a great task to fight 
soldiers with those attributes: and the 
fight the defenders of Nanking made wasn’t 
much. Chang being a poor general, did 
take advantage of his opportunities o1 
Purple Mountain, outside Nanki 
thoroughly whipped there by 

A surrender was arranged, g 
was to appear, with his forces, outside 
Nanking on the morning of a day certain. 
He did not appear. Instead, he and the 
Viceroy and the Tartar gener 
over the wall of Nanki 
with a large number of Chang's troops, wl 
went out through the gates, ¢ F 
the Yang-tse River to Pukow, w } 
ectly opposite Nanking and is the tern 
nus of the Pukow and Tientsin Railroad 

Chang seized all the rolling stock of the 
road, established his troops in this mov- 
able camp, and awaited developments. The 
dread Cantonese came across the r 
Chang moved on. The Cantonese camé 
along. Chang proceeded discreetly up the 
road. Finally peace wasdeclared; but Chang 
did not release the rolling stock of the road, 
which he had almost entirely in his con- 
trol. He held it and kept 
teredinthecars. Naturally the government 
wanted to open the road. Chang was ob 
durate. 

tseems that the rebels had taken Chang’ 
favorite concubine in the capture of Nan- 
king, and Chang wanted her back. The 
rebels, it was said, took the concubine 
Shanghai and sold her at auction. Chang 
would not release the rolling stock of the 
road or permit its operation until the lad; 
was brought back to hi + So they hunted 
her up and brought her back; and C} 
allowed the road to open for business. 

Concluded on Page 30 
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Work done cheer- 
fully is work done well. 
Even the happiness of 
the Clothcraft worker 
is studied, for that’s a 
part of scientific tailor- 
ing—which does every- 
thing a little better, 
faster, and less expen- 
sively than it’s ordi- 





LOTHCRAFT narily done. 
( thes $12 to $25 
nae apectal That’s why Cloth- 
sO” Gray, $16.59 craft Clothes—ready- 
1 00 to-wear — yield the 


utmost in fit, looks and 
wear that can be given 
men and young men 
at moderate prices. 


THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


IN YOUR TOWN 












$5,$6,*7.9° up to $10, 
ready to wear. Mater- 
ials, workmanship 
and finish equal to 
custom shirts at 
double the price. 
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at better-class hab- | 
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.(Concluded from Page 28) 

The joy of the revolutionaries was great 
over whipping the formidable Chang Hsun; 
and they built a monument on Purple 
Mountain, commemorating the victory, 
elaborately inscribed with patriotic senti- 
ments setting forth the details of the glori- 
ous event. Two years later, in the 1913 
revolution, Chang Hsun fought again on 
Purple Mountain; and this time he won, 
defeating the revolutionaries. The battle 
waged where it had two years previous, but, 
by orders of Chang Hsun both before the 
fighting and after he had taken the moun- 
tain, the monument was left undisturbed 
His soldiers camped round the shaft that 
told how, two years before, their leader had 
had the tar whaled out of him, and had 
gone down to defeat forever. And yet they 
say the Chinese have no sense of humor! 

When he entered Nanking and took com- 
mand there was a squabble, in which some 
of his soldiers killed some Japanese soldiers 
Chang Hsun contended that his men did 
not know the others were Japanese; but 
that did not satisfy the Japanese, and they 
made protests over the occurrence to Yuan 
Shi Kai, then President. Chang Hsun was 
ordered to make a formal apology to the 
Japanese consul general at Nanking, but de- 
layed until the Japanese became insistent 
Then he sallied out one day, with ful 
military escort, and marched to the resi- 
dence of the Japanese consul general. He 
went in, made his apologies, and came out 

The Japanese thought they had humili- 
ated him and had caused him to lose face 
among the Chinese; but they had not 
After Chang Hsun left the Japanese consu- 
late he marched to the house of the consul 
general for each foreign country, in Nan- 
king, and made formal calls; and then 
gave it out to the people that he, as the 
ever-victorious conqueror of Nanking, had 
been paying his imperial respects to these 
officials of friendly governments. And he 
had the laugh on the Japanese, 


The Life of a Feudal Lord 


At heart Chang is a monarchist, of course; 
for whatever good he has done for himself 
began under the Manchus. He also con 
siders himself a statesman; and from tims 
to time he sends lengthy communications, 
or mandates, prepared by his very capabk 
secretary, to Parliament, admonishing that 
body to be circumspect and patriotic, and 
generally setting forth a course of procedure 
He called two military conferences to 
admonish the government. As for him 
self, aside from his admonitory capacity, he 
remains genially in the middle of the road, 
politically. His position is that he does not 
recognize either or any political faction in 
China. He—Chang Hsun the All Power 
ful—suffers them to exist! 

Chang lives like a feudal lord in Hsu- 
chowfu. The ancient etiquette is observed. 
All kotow to him. He likes company, 
entertains lavishly, and is generally agree- 
able. He is willing to do anything for a 
friend. Thus far, he has sent in the names 
of twenty-three men, recommending eact 
for the premiership. It was discovered that 
these men were Chang’s guests; and, ir 
order to please them, he recommended them 


| for high place. He is liberal in this way 


He will give away any amount of money 
belonging to other people. As for himself 
and his personal fortune, he, beginning not 
so long ago, has manzved to accumulate 
about twenty million dollars. 

Chang, though iiliterate, tries to talk ix 
the tralatitious manner of the educated 
Chinese. His conversation abounds in 
simile and metaphor; but he bases hi 
figures on nonpoetical subjects. In discuss- 
ing the revolutionists once, he said: ‘They 
are like cabbages with their roots in th« 
air. They are trying to climb a ladder to 
which there is no top.”” And so on. 

In 1915, when the Japanese demands 
were up in Peking, Chang came to the 
Capital. The Diplomatic Corps kept rather 
shy of him; but one day he was at the 
American Legation, talking with Doctor 
Tenney, and noticed that General Barry, 
then in the city, was reviewing the Amer- 
ican troops which constitute the Legation 
Guard. Chang said he would go over and 
review the troops also, as he was a great 
general of a friendly power. There was 
nothing for it—they took him over; and 
Chang and General Barry reviewed the 
troops. 

“If you need any help in your country,” 
Chang said to General Barry, “cal! on me 
at any time. I'll come over and help you 
finish anything you start.” 
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IG BUSINESS MEN 

wingfoot in every 
walk of life. For wing- 
footing and clear think- 
ing meet on the road 
to success. 

You'll find wingfoot- 
ing good business, too. 
You'll go through your 
day on heel-pillows of 
air—light o' heart and 
clear o’ head. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Company guarantees Wing 
foots to outwear any other rub 
ber heels A new pair free if 
yours do not 

Wingfoots in black, white and 
tan, for big folks and little folks 
50 cents— put on by shoe dealers 


and repair men 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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in the Scripps-Booth means full money's 
worth. It means dollarfor-dollar in rugged 
service-rendered. It means power-value and 
performance value—a strong, staunch chassis, 


built to do its duty, day~-in-day-~ out. 


a 
cripps-JS0o0thn 


value means even more. It means an added some 
thing which money cannot ordinarily buy in motor 


cars. That “something,” ina man or woman, would 


yf 


be called personality. In the Scripps-Booth it is the 
unmistakable stamp of superiority. To the physi 
cal joys of perfect motoring there is added a pride 


Of possession which money cannot measure 


Scripps PyOOT/ (orporation 
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From an original! oil painting made especially for 
The Lewes Brothers Company 
by B. Latham Kidder, of New Yort 
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apihese paints of proven performance 
i show their quality by their looks, life 
and wear. Results have proved their 
certain economy. 


Our beautiful portfolio“The House, Outside and Inside"— enlarged 
color plate edition — mailed promptly on request. State whether inter- 
ested in outside or inside decoration. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


slightest move foralong time; then Squinty 
stood up and, lookin’ straight at Bernstein, 
said: 

“T’ll work for a dollar.” 

Well, it’s jest as well that he did his 
lookin’ then, for two seconds later his lamps 
were trimmed and his face was otherwise 
all mussed up. When Squinty could finally 
distinguish between light and darkness he 
made a very ashamed exit. The director 
stood there grinnin’ while this was goin’ 
on; and when calm returned he said: 

I don’t blame you fellas for that. I 
wouldn’t work for a dollar either. I was 
sent out to hire you guys for a dollar if I 
could get you; but, seein’ I can’t, I'll have 
to give you two.’ 

The picture we were drawn for was a 
modern small-town street scene, and there 
was to be some sort of a row on the hotel 
balcony. Six were told off to go up and 
start roughin’ it up— Bernstein bein’ one of 
‘em. Now I've done a bit o’ travelin’ and 
have seen some pretty rotten things pulled, 
but this here balcony stunt was the rawest 
ever. Imagine hirin’ a painter to paint your 
house and then you goin’ out and pullin’ 
the ladder from under him, and thinkin’ it 
was a joke! Well, that’s about what they 
did in this scene. The balcony was fixed 
with a breakaway, and when the boys were 
warmed up to the struggle some one pulled 
the support out and down come the whole 
works. It made a corkin’ picture, no doubt; 
but some of the fellas were badly hurt—one 
of ’em quite seriously. For the fall stuff the 
studios usually employ dare-devils at ten 
dollars a day who know how to fall from 
en’thin’. These guys were jest cheap; and 
to save those few dollars they pulled that 
miserable trick. 

If you remember, this was the bunch 
that refused to work for one dollar—still 
feelin’ very 1776 after beatin’ up Squinty. 
eg sess started the survival of the fittest 

y lightin’ into the director; and, as he 
seemed to be the guilty one, the rest of us 
jest stood round to see that he got a fair 
Ww allop at the bird. In a minute the whole 
place was in an uproar and Bernstein made 
his get-away in the confusion. 

Every now and then I read in the papers 
that Americans are softies and have lost 
their “militant spirit’; but there seems to 
be lots of punch in certain fellas out in this 
part of the world. Anyway, you couldn’t 
convince the big directors that we can’t 
raise the grandest army of roughbucks in 
the world. 


Mr. Meade Hits the Pavement 


Another time, in a Mexican story, a 
bunch of us were sittin’ round waitin’ to go 
on, when a camera kid I knew came up to 
me and said: 

“Dan, I jest heard the lead talkin’ to the 
director, and they are framin’ one I think 
you ought to know about. The scheme is to 
have you all sittin’ round the entrance of 
the adobe house, and Meade will roll off the 
roof right into the middle of the bunch, 
usin’ you for cushions to break his fall. The 
director suggested that he might inciden- 
tally break your necks; but Meade said he’d 
fix it to have nothin’ but Mexicans. 

When I heard this I went and dug up the 
patron who bosses the Mexicans and 
tipped him off that this curly-haired brute 

was goin’ to use his countrymen as shock 
absorbers for a pretty fall. I couldn't under- 
stand what he called out; but jest as Meade 
got to rollin’ nicely those boys opened up 
the prettiest hole you ever saw, and Mr. 
Gansevoort Meade hit the adobe pave- 
ment with such realism that it loosened up 
about a thousand dollars’ worth of bridge- 
work. And the joke of it was he couldn't 
say en’thin’ about it—if he’d had the 
breath, which he hadn't-— without tippin’ his 
hand. Anyway, he had that bump comin’. 

The Mexicans are the queerest bunch 
that work extra. They are employed by a 
patrén and rgoee ntly take orders from 
him only. A director can shout his fool 
head off, even in bad and violent Spanish, 
but they won't do a thing until their pa- 
trén tells °em to. They work best in the 
battle stuff, for they are naturally better 
actors and more dramatic than Americans. 
The lowest-browed dub in the bunch has 
some artistic sense and will take a fearful 
drubbing for art’s sake. 

Strangely enough, they fight with much 


more enthusiasm just before lunch. The 
studio lunches are banquets to fellas who've 


grown up strong on chili beans. I once 
heard a director tell a pafrén to tell his 
men that he was goin’ to pay ‘em five dol- 
lars for their day’s work; but he expected 
"em to earn it. Say, you ought to’ve seen 
those black devils fight! They'd liked to 
have killed one another. 

So long as I have told you those rummy 
anecdotes, I'm goin’ to get another off my 
chest and then turn to pleasanter subjects. 

We were workin’ in a picture one day at 
the beach, where the hero had to climb up 
a cliff by a rope, with four or five of us fol- 
lowin’ him up. When Edgar was near the 
top, and the rest of us were danglin’ below 
him like a rope of pearls, we heard someone 


up above call out to cut the rope. This | 


cheerful direction was given without any 
warning, for naturally none of us would ‘a’ 
gone aloft if we had known that the rope 
was to be cut. You can imagine what a 
splash we made as we all pitched down, cne 
on topa the other. They no doubt got some 
“swell film”; but a pinhead director could 
get a “swell murder” if he actually had a 


fella kill his mother in front of the camera. | 
This was the first time that I'd been caught | 


in any of these cheap stunts, and my spirit 
was sorer than my old bruised hulk. 


The Squirrel Hunt 


The first thing that occurred to me when 


I untangled myself from that squirmin’ 
mess of men was to get my hands on the 
gent who said to cut the rope. I looked 
up to the top of the cliff, where the other 
camera was located, and, seein’ the director 


peekin’ over, I started up after him. It’s | 


jest as well he beat it when he saw me 
comin’, for I was not very amiable at that 
moment, and there’s no tellin’ what a 
fella’s likely to do when he’s het up. 
There’re at least two, and sometimes as 
many as four, sides to every question; and 
I don’t want you to think that all directors 
treat their extras like these few I’ve men- 
tioned. Then, too, there are no end of 


extra people who are entitled to little con- | 


sideration. Checkgrabbers, who stall every 
minute they can, are a fearful expense and 
a darn nuisance. At some studios it got 
so that a fella would go to the office and 
get his ticket; then, at the first opportu- 
nity, beat it off the lot, but turn up in the 
evenin’ to get his ticket cashed. Nowadays 
you get your card, go to the costume de- 
partment and get it punched for the span- 
gles and props; then, when you return 
the stuff, get it punched again; and then 
finally you must get it signed by the assist- 
ant director—who knows whether you've 
been workin’ or not—before you can get 
it cashed at the office. Even with such 
precautions, many of these dubs find ways 
of beating the companies. 

This trick is easiest to pull where there 
are many people engaged, and the scene is 
spread over a lotta country. Ina big Baby- 
lonian ten-reeler we were makin’ last spring 
there were so many people in the picture 
that they stalled by hundreds. In one 
very excitin’ night scene, where everybody 
was supposed to be in the picture, I saw 
at least forty Babylonian warriors playin’ 
ecards and smokin’ cigarettes on the walls 
of Babylon while the Persians were thun- 
derin’ at the gates. No wonder they got 
in. A bunch of these fellas were caught 
and had to give up their tickets; but, at 
that, there was a pile o’ money lost. g 

Checkgrabbers who sneak off into the 
brush to smoke or sleep durin’ the big out- 
door scenes are called squirrels. Most com- 
panies have horsemen for no other purpose 
than to jest ride round and stir them out. 
In a Civil War picture last month some 
powder monkeys went out to plant dyna- 
mite under an army wagon, and, for some 
reason, they decided to overturn it first. 
When they did so, out rolled five squirrels! 

The rottenest thing about the check 
grabbers is that they crab the game for 
all of us. No matter how honest wand am- 
bitious a fella is, he is open to. the same 
suspicion as these guys. 

The greatest pests in the game are the 
cheap skates who try to ‘ ‘make paper” with 
the directors by flatterin’ ‘em. They stand 
round within hearin’ distance of the direc- 
tor and tell everybody what a wonderful 
fella Mister So-and-So is. Then they are al 
ways buttin’ round askin’ the boss whether 
their make-up is satisfactory. 

Some directors love this kind of cheap 
flattery and are always trailin’ a bunch 
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LAWN HOSE 


little domain of your own 
4 your flower garden! 
How your hope centers in 
each tiny seed as you wait for 
it to sprout, to bud, to flower. 
And then the scarlet cluster 
in the vase. And then the 
joy, “I have created it!”’ 
Freshening the garden plot is 
such a pleasant task when Good- 
year Wingfoot is your lawn hose. 


Free from tugging and untan- 
gling, for Good year Wingfoot is 
kinkless lawn hose. Free from 
cracks and leaks, for Goodyear 
Wingfoot is burst-proof lawn 


hose. 


And then the inbuilt goodness 
in every foot of Wingfoot Lawn 
Hose — rubber goodness, struc- 
ture ge odness, wearing go »dness, 
Good year goodness. 


! 

| 

Be sure it’s ( 700d year Wing 

1} foot Lawn Hose you buy. [et is 
guaranteed for two whole lawn 
hose scasons 
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The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., Box 21, New Berlin, Ohio 
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HOOVER has a soft-hair brush ALL 


driven at fast speed by the electric \int, hairs, et 


motor. (An exclusive feature. ) 


stubborn-clinging threads, 


Powerful suction draws off this di 
Air suction lifts rug or carpet % ~~ lodged dirt. Carpetings are gua 
inch above floor. ‘The “‘pit-pat’’ — anteed to be THOROUGHI \ 
of the whirling brush gently vi- CLEANED. Their life is 
brates the srspended carpeting LENGTHENED. Crushed co) ir 
ALL, deep-down, Long lost 
GRIT is shaken to the top. ited 
eoweay-a carpet manufacturers advise use of THE HOOVER fp 
t “How to Cases 0 Vecuum Cleanee. -.% BIG 
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New shoes to buy! 
Where? What kind? Cros- 
sett dealers suggest com- 
fortable Crossett shoes. 
Sleek leather. Sturdy 
soles. “ 


Crossett never made bet- 
tershoes. With present up- 
set leather conditions that 
is a remarkable achieve- 


ment. « 


The shoe below has black 
vamp and dark tan top. 
See this handsome model. 

Lewis A. Crossett, Inc., 


Makers 
North Abington, Mass. 


CROSSETT SHOE 











of worshipin’ favorites round with ’em. 
There are others who are bored to death 
with these sticky slobs and think up all 
sorts of picturesque ways to hand it to ’em. 
A favorite one with Goodhue was to start 
a fella runnin’ out of the picture and for- 
gettin’ to tell him to stop. 

One day a man named Haney got Good- 
hue’s goat so hard that he grew pretty 
peevish; and I figured that he was framin’ 
sunthin’ excitin’ for Mr. Haney. Sure 
enough, when we were about through Good- 


| hue calls him over and says: 


“Haney, I want you to load on your 
minin’ kit; and, startin’ by this tree, I 
want you to walk straight out of the pic- 
ture. And don’t turn round for en’thin’, 
because I’m goin’ to try a long-distance 
slow dissolve. I want to get one of those 
lonesome effects of a chap headed for the 
settin’ sun.” 

In less than a minute Haney had grown 
six inches and a half round the chest. To 
be picked for the final dissolve! This was 
fame that came to but few. 

We all stood round watchin’ to see how 
the camera man would work his shutter; 
but when Haney had gone beyond hearin’ 
distance Goodhue, with his fingers to his 
lips, ordered the cameras struck and mo- 
tioned us all to our machines. By this 
time Haney had gone about a mile, and he 
never so much as turned his head. Take a 
chance of spoilin’ such a picture? Never! 

This comedy was enacted up in the San 
Fernando Valley, where the distances are 
perfectly magnificent. To’rd the west, as 
far as the eye could see, stretched a limit- 
less waste. After we had been ridin’ for 
about ten minutes Goodhue ordered the 


| machines to stop. 
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How To Get Pure Paint 
Mixed To Your Order 







Select 
Your Color 


Specify Carter Pure White 
Lead and pure linseed oil. 
Leave the rest to your painter. 


A skilled workman will match any color 
you choose, spread a brushful for your | 
approval, then mix the paint to suit any 
condition of surface or atmosphere. 

You may depend upon it that pure paint | 
mixed from 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


WHITE LEAD 
“The Lead With the Spread”’ 


and pure linseed oil will protect your house 
from wind and weather, expanding in sum- 
mer's heat and shrinking in winter's cold 
without a crack or break. 





Ask your painter to show you “The Paint 
Beautiful,” a portfolio of the latest color 
Schemes for city and suburban homes. Write 

or our free book, “Pure Paint,” a text 
book on house painting, and “1917 Fashions 
in House Paint. 


Garter White Load Gempany 


121st and So. Peoria Streets, 


” 


“Boys,” said he, “I never saw such a 
sunset; let’s wait for a minute and drink 
it in.’ 

It certainly was grand! And ’way, ’way 
off yonder we could jest barely see a little 
black spot on the horizon, which grew less 
and less, and finally disappeared. It was 
Haney dissolvin’ into the settin’ sun. 

If you read the movie magazines you’ve 
discovered by this time how all the leads 
broke into the pictures. They love to tell 
of the way they struggled against fearful 
odds and then arrived by their own superb 

owers; or else how the director went over 
yackward the first time he saw 'em, and, 
as soon as he recovered, got ’em to sign a 
contract for a measly three hundred dol- 
lars a week that they had a fierce time 
breakin’. They also assure you that, if 
you are as handsome, intelligent and per- 


| sistent as they are, you can also make the 


grade to film fame. As competition with 
their physical splendors and splendid brains 
is too Ronclesthe discouragin’, about all 
that’s left for most of us is persistence. 


How to Break In 


As very few of the supermen arrive via 
the extra job, their stories are more in- 
terestin’ than helpful. So I’m goin’ to tell 
you how the ninety-and-nine break in. 

First of all, it is absolutely necessary to 
appear in person. You'll never get a job 
by writin’ for it, or thinkin’, because 
you’ve mailed your certificate from the 


| Correspondence School of Expression, that 


they'll send for you. If you've had any 
experience state it, and make your state- 
ment strong; leave a photo of your fair 
young face; and then be sure to live on a 
| telephone. Now if you have a good, strong 
wife who’s willin’ to work, perhaps you 
can stick round for eight or ten years 
waitin’ for the director to send for you, 
as he said he would; but if you want to 
get action before you are good for only old- 
man parts you’d better keep makin’ the 
grand tour of the studios. 

It’s a pretty tiresome job, for they are 
far apart; but after a while you'll begin to 
get tips where work is likely to be had. 
If you hang to it long enough—and this 
will depend upon your wife’s ability to keep 
you in that station of life which will assure 
a good front and enough fuel so’s you can 
make the rounds—perhaps some purple 
| day you will be called. 

If you once start out after this movie 


| job you can’t work elsewhere; for the very 
| day you're off the job is the day they want 
| you. That’s where a good, strong wife can 


tide a fella over. I knew one chap that 
waited at a certain studio continuously for 
six weeks; then one day he tried his luck 
at another, and while he was gone the 
director came out and asked for him. One 
of his friends called the lad up that night 
and told him about it, so he hotfooted right 
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over the next mornin’; but the director 
gave him a bawlin’ out for not bein’ round 
when he was wan 

A pull works in this business the same as 
in any other. Great men often have lowly 
acquaintances; and a bell-hop who gets 
very friendly with the director who lives 
in his hotel will stand a lot better chance 
of landin’ a job than a fella without any 
friends on the inside. 

Extras are hired by the assistant direc- 
tors; or, as some studios make a separate 
job of this, by the “talent man” or “‘em- 

loyin’ director.”” In order to hold their 
jobs these fellas have to show good judg- 
ment in their choices; but, after all, they 
are jest as human as the rest of us, and often 
will fix it so’s some fella they like can make 
a few dollars. 

The extras that come from the stage 
seem to make the grade easier than the 
others—not because they have more talent, 
but because they have more crust. They 
think a lot better of themselves than ordi- 
nary folks and have a way of stickin’ round 
until they impress the talent man that they 
are the goods. There isn’t a doubt that 
there is a lot of fine, smolderin’ talent 
lyin’ round on the benches outside the 
office, but the owners haven’t got the front 
to go with it; and, b’lieve me, this is no 
game for modest violets. 


Failures Who Hate Successes 


As Los Angeles is the terminus—that’s 
a softer word than finish—of many a road 
company, the town is full to overflowin’ 
of “artists” who are “restin’.” But no 
real artist wants to “rest”; so he offers 
his services to the studios, and if there is 
a ghost of a show he will get it while the 
ordinary humans are readin’ special articles 
on How to Break In. 

Dunc and I landed because of astrology 
or omens, or sunthin’. We fortunately be- 
gan in comedy; and Dunc, bein’ a real 
comedian, pulled some bully gags that 
cinched our jobs for a while, at least. He 
worked them all with me, our physical con- 
trasts bein’ funny to start with. 

I don’t much blame the police for forbid- 
din’ our pictures where they have the power 
of censorship, for our portrayal of these dig- 
nified guardians of the law was not such as 
to command the respect that they think is 
their due. I’ve found that there are three 
classes of people who can’t take a joke 
school-teachers, ministers and the police. 
These professions seem to put a crimp in a 
fella’s sense of humor. 

I was remarkin’ this to Dunc the other 
night, and he agreed; but said I ought to 
include extra men. 

“It’s my observation, Dan,” said he, 
“that the bum actor is the most serious and 
egotistical ass in our social cosmos. Nine- 
tenths of the dubs we work with think they 
are really good, and that the fellas at the 
top are a bunch of prunes who have landed 
in the headlines because of some drag. Jest 
go down to the Rampau Bar some night 
and hear ’em rave. 

“*Griffith?’ says one. ‘Why, I knew 
Griff when he didn’t have a bean to his 
name! Met him down in Menfis one time, 
tryin’ to beat a hand-out; and I slipped him 
a dollar. Now he doesn’t even know me!’ 

“*Walthall an actor?’ pipes up another. 
‘Ah, ya make me sick! He was nothin’ but 
a punk super when I was playin’ opposite 
Edna May!’ 

“* Arbuckle funny?’ comes from ’way 
down the bar. ‘He’s jest as funny as an 
ulcerated tooth! You know why he holds 
his job, don’t you? Well, the big boss don’t 
dare to fire ‘im. Why? Well, this is jest 
between us; but they say that Arbuckle 
knows where the girl is buried.’ And so on. 

“It’s queer,” Dune continued, “how all 
the leadin’ men of the good old days are 
now workin’ extra. To hear ’em talk, you'd 
think Mansfield would ’a’ been carryin’ a 
spear if it hadn't been for their splendid 
support. No, Dan; these guys are ana- 
tomically shy a funny bone. And vain! 
S'help me, I b’lieve an extra man’s dream of 
heaven would be to drive through town in 
a pink automobile with his name painted 
on the side!”’ 

Of course Dunc puts it a bit strong, even 
if there is some truth in what he says. I my- 
self think the extras are funniest when they 
begin to tell you of the scenarios they've 
written. They always cast themselves for 
the lead, but they never send their scripts 
in. Why would they? The studios, they 
always say, would only steal the ideas 
and send them back. That has been the 

(Centinued on Page 37) 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 


lhe price remains the same ! 


The Great War has sent prices for practically every- 
thing soaring upward. But the price of Styleplus 
remains the same! In the midst off this era of rising 
prices we have achieved the almost impossible—men 
can still be well-dressed for $17! 

You can continue to enjoy the splendid Style and 
Wear of Styleplus at the same easy-to-pay price of $17! 
The same snap and style in the fabrics —all-wool or 
wool-and-silk. The same hand tailoring! The same 
skill in fashioning the models. The same sturdy under- 
structure to the clothes, all carefully water-shrunk. 
The same wide variety in fabrics and styles. The same 
honest guarantee, giving you complete confidence in 
your purchase. 

At the outbreak of the war we foresaw present 
conditions and contracted at the prices then prevail- 















ing for huge deliveries of cloth this season, effecting 
vast savings. The demand for Styleplus has doubled, 
we doubled our output and thereby greatly reduced 
our manufacturing costs. 

The great scale of our manufacturing, concentrated 
on this one-price suit, has enabled us scientifically to 
organize our shrinking plant, our cutting rooms, our 
tailoring department, and our selling and distribution 
and thus make further great savings hitherto thought 
impossible. In addition, both we and our loyal mer- 
chants are contenting ourselves with a minimum of 
profit to keep the price the same—$17. 

Visit the Styleplus store today and see for yourself 
what a remarkable achievement this is! Buy one of 
the new spring Styleplus suits and walk out well- 
dressed and dollars to the good. 





One of the leading stores in nearly every town and city sells Styleplus 
Style plus Look for the Styleplus window display. Look for the Styleplus label 
+ all-wool fabrics in the coat. If there is not a Stylep us store in your town, isk your y ep us 
favorite dealer to order a Styleplus suit for you 
+ perfect fit Write us for free copy of “ The Styleplus Book. 


+ expert workmanship 


aranteed 
+ guaranteed wear Founded 1840 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 





Clothes 


Baltimore, Md Price in Cuba $23 
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Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC UTILITIEG#@=@™ FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


March 31,1917 





“What 
Makes It Go, 


Gran 


ELECTRIC 


WESTINGHOUSE 
& MANUFACTURING 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 


dma?”’ 


COMPANY 


Swiftly movesthe needle, leavinga straight, 
unbroken trail of stitches, while Grandma 
sits at ease, with nothing to do but guide 
its course. 

What makes the machine go? A simple 
little device, the Westinghouse Sew-Motor, 
that changes any ordinary sewing-machine 
into an electric machine. 

How different from the old-fashioned way 
of sewing! No treadle to work up and 
down till one’s legs are stiff and one’s back 
aches. No more fatiguing toil to make the 
doctor say ‘*You’ll have to stop running a 
sewing-machine.”’ 

The Westinghouse Sew-Motor has 
brought a new joy into Grandma’s life, just 
as it will into the lives of thousands of a 
women, old and young. To many it means 
that they can again enjoy the pleasure and 
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economy of doing their own sewing. To 
many others it means relief from the tax on 
health and strength they have been paying 
for running a machine. 

The Sew-Motor is the latest Westinghouse 
appliance to be added to the list of house- 
hold lamp-socket utilities,such as the electric 
iron and the vacvum-cleaner. 


It has a number of distinct Westinghouse 
advantages. A few are mentioned here: 

It never has to be removed from the machine, as any modern 
machine can be closed with it attached. 

It permits sitting in a natural position at the machine. To 
regulate the speed the foot rests on the treadle, not the controller. 

It runs af any speed from 1 to 1000 stitches per minute. 

It has belt-drive—not friction-drive—insuring steady, quiet 
operation. With belt-drive there are no parts to slip or wear out. 

Sold by electrical dealers, light and power com- 
panies, department and hardware stores. Price $15. 
It must be a Westinghouse or it isn’t a Sew-Motor. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 
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(Centinued from Page 34) 
experience of so many—to hear them tell 
it—that they guard their secrets jealously; 
unless you should ask them—then you are in 
for a bad two hours. It’s a shame that these 
great dramas are doomed never to dram; 
but that’s always the way with genius! 

You might not think from lookin’ at 
some of them that they would worry Fran- 
cis X. very much; but that’s because you've 
never seen their pom. Where they get 
em is a secret of the dark room, for it is 
hard to b’lieve that science could be so in- 
accurate. Yet they will flash carbon prints 
on you that would make a marshmallow 
taste like a quinine capsule. 

The reason that the still men all go crazy 
is due to the pesterin’ that these fellas give 
"em. After a moving picture is shot, the 
still man always sets up his camera to take 
a picture, which will be used for advertisin’ 
purposes; and if a fella can crowd into a 
good close-up alongside of the star, he’ll beg 
a print off the still man, which he will carry 
until it is worn out, showin’ everyone how 
important he was in that story. And if they 
can some day get the poor man to shoot a 
still of ’em all alone, they have got photo- 
graphic proof that they were playin’ at 
least second lead. Oh, but best of all, if 
they can nail a few inches of film showin’ 
“em in a close-up, their immortality is fixed. 
What manicure girl wouldn’t be impressed 
to see her cutie in a close-up with Wallie 
Reid? 

But, after all, I don’t b’lieve that the 
stock actors and leads are very different 
from the extra man in these respects. I 
hear ’em all pullin’ pretty much the same 
patter. We've got the largest If 1 Had 
That Fella’s Chance Club in the world. 

It isn’t everybody who knows his limita- 
tions as well as Dunc, and it isn’t every- 
body who will listen to another’s estimate 
of himself as patient as I do. 

“Dan,” said he to me one day, “you're 
not built like the Apollonaris Belverdere; 
nor have you a face like Lillian Russell, but 
you make a good heavy; and when you 
wore the tin cans in that Joan of Arc pic- 
ture you were the grandest knight in the 
bunch! And in comedy you are sure funny! 
But that’s God’s fault—not yours. So, 
don’t, I beg of you, ever spill this stuff 
about not havin’ a chance to show your 
art. If you’re goin’ to be an actor, try and 
be original.” 

That’s my number; but I knew it before 
Dune called it. I am perfectly resigned to 
stay within my limits—some day I'll en- 
large my limits; but that’s another mat- 
ter—and I’m happier for it. At least, I 
don’t suffer the shootin’ pains of egosipelas; 
that dread disease which claims so many of 
my brother artists. No; Duncand I decided 
that our physical and educational limita- 
tions forbid us ever settin’ the world on 
fire. But that reminds me that we come 
pretty darn’ near doin’ it once, anyway. 


Fighting Enough for All 


Late in the summer of '15 we went up 
into the Great Tejunga to make some bat- 
tle pictures, and we sure did have the battle 
of our lives. 

It was fearful rotten judgment that or- 
dered a battle picture in such a place be- 
fore the rains had come. Here was another 
place where the director could ’a’ learned a 
pile from the extras, for among them were 
hundreds who new the mountains well, 
and they freely predicted the trouble we 
were in for. But, as unconcerned as though 
we were pullin’ studio stuff, the powder 
monkeys were ordered to plant powder 
bombs all over the bloomin’ landscape. 

After the battle started, because of the 
dense smoke from the bombs, the director 
did not notice that the brush was afire in 
several places until it had got a fierce start. 
When he saw what he had done he ordered 
the picture stopped and for us to turn in 
and fight fire. 

Even on an apparently calm day there 
is likely to be strong air drainage up those 
cafions, and in less than ten minutes the 
fire got started up the alley and all the 
devils from Cork to Connaught couldn’t ’a’ 
stopped it. 

When the director saw how futile our 
efforts were he told off some of the men to 
round up the scattered members of the 
company, and the camera men were or- 
dered to kick in and get some good fire 
stuff. But the opportunity to get this won- 
derful film was denied us, for we’d no more’n 
got started when four ‘rangers rode up; 
and, polite as en’thin’, one of ’em said he 
hated to put us to any trouble, but that 
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our Uncle Samuel gave him authority to 
impress all able-bodied men into his service 
to fight fire. 

The director argued about the expense 
of his two hundred men, and how he simply 
had to get back to the studio; but the 
ranger was cold-eyed and firm, and the 
young cannon he toted in his belt was no 
prop. 


So off we went in squads of fifty under | 


the leadership of rangers to see whether we 
could stop what we had started. By this 
time it looked as though the whole world 
was on fire; for miles the woods were 


burnin’ with a roar that was downright | 


terrifyin’. Pretty soon we were joined by 
other rangers, comin’ from different direc- 
tions, and the way they went about their 
business was inspirin’. If you'd ’a’ seen 
that fire and the handfui of men who set 
out to stop it you'd ’a’ thought there wasn’t 
a chance in the world. But fire fightin’ was 
their business and they didn’t seem a bit 
discouraged. The rangers knew exactly 
what to do, and went off with only a word 
from the head ranger. 


The Madness of Mr. Meade 


The thing that tickled me was the way 
the ranger handed it to Meade, our leadin’ 
man. Meade was mad and indignant over 
the whole thing. He didn’t think the 
work was his social equal; and he didn’t 
want to soil his ridin’ panties and pretty 
putties. He beefed so much about his trou- 
bles that the hard-hearted ranger jest 
naturally picked him out for the hot stuff. 


The way that poor milk-fed boy swat and | 


swore kept the rest of us good-humored all 
night. 

I learned later that the studio had a 
fierce time squarin’ itself with the Forest 
Service for havin’ started the fire. Now- 
adays we're not allowed to pull any of that 
stuff without the presence of a ranger to 
show us where to head in. 

A mighty good feature of this studio is 
the Suggestion Department; for, besides 
payin’ a fella for any notions he might have 
it calls the attention of the management 
to your work. I made fifteen dollars one 
month and twenty-five another by suggest- 
in’ some new gags for the comedy stuff. 

It’s curious that studios have personali- 
ties, jest like cities. Dune and I beat it 
round for two years from one to the other, 
and no two of them was alike. One of the 
first places I worked in was well organized, 
efficient and apparently clean; but for 
some reason the women didn’t care for it. 
I made a pretty good guess at the answer 
when I got acquainted with the manager. 
Falstaff looked like a Saint Francis by com- 
parison. Some studios are laid out like 
small fairgrounds, with parks, walks and 
gardens all round; then there are others 
that look like the pictures of model towns 
fine concrete ~ all in rows; auto 
matic sprinklers, and clocks to punch. 
These latter are the cannin’ factories; effi- 
cient as the devil, but about as inspirin’ as 
a boiler shop. 

Perhaps the most excitin’ studios are 
those thrown up by some new rich fellas 
that are breakin’ into the pictures for the 
first time. Every gambler that ever made 
any money out of a film success right away 
thinks he is a producer, and, after roundin’ 
up a million dollars or less from his stock- 
jobbin’ bunch, lands in Los Angeles, leases 
ten acres, wishes together a big ramshackle 
studio, and starts takin’ pictures. The 
pickin’s for the actors and directors are fine 
while they last; but unfortunately—or for- 
tunately for the public 
fluey about the third release. 

Dunc and I worked for six weeks at one 
of these mushroom studios in a big Amer- 
ican war drama; and it was a riot. The di- 
rectors were mostly dubs and the extras 
put it all over’em. You may wonder how 
a fella who was editin’ a trade paper last 
week or a well-bred ‘rah-’rah boy right 
outa papa’s office in New York could jump 
in and start takin’ pictures—even bad ones! 
Well, it’s the camera man that does it. 
They, of course, must know the technic of a 
picture, and they have to quietly coach the 
director, or the result would be an awful 
mess. Whenever you see a new director 


standin’ close up to the camera man and | 


talkin’ as though he was givin’ him instruc- 
tions, you can make a fair bet that he is 
askin’ the boy who turns the crank what he 
thinks of the action. 

I’m afraid I was responsible for the can- 
nin’ of one director at this studio. He was 
a vain devil—ignorant and abusive, and 
thought he had to show everyone in the 
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pedaling. The Manualo responds to your subtlest wish expressed 
to the pedals just as it responds to the trained artist who plays by 
hand. In each case the same musical feeling produces the same results. 
Built into four standard pianos at four prices : 


The Baldwin Manualo 
The Hamilton Manualo 


Wherever you live you can try the Manualo. 
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cast how to do the least thing. The trouble 
came because about forty of us who were 
workin’ in a big scene couldn’t help laughin’ 
in the presence of death. After all, it’s hu- 
man nature to cry at weddin’s and laugh at 
funerals; so there was no particular reason 
for him to get so miffed. 

The king had been eatin’ too many tarts 
orsunthin’, and was lyin’ ina great canopied 
bed, sufferin’ from royal cramps; and, while 
thus indulgin’, he was supposed to cash in— 
with all the chamberlains and chamber- 
maids of the royal apartments standin’ 
round registerin’ royal grief. 

Well, the king gent didn’t seem to be 
pullin’ his demise as the director thought 
a king would, and he became angry and 
abusive. “Don’t you know how to die, 
you great big fish? Well, I'll show you!” 
he screamed, and rushed over as though he 
intended to punch the head of our beloved 
monarch; but instead of that, he jumped 
into bed, shoes and all, kicked the king 
out on the far side, and then gave his ideas 
of the croakin’ of a king. 

His Highness looked so pathetically ab- 
surd standin’ there takin’ lessons in death- 
craft from such a mad and excited near- 
corpse that we all burst out laughin’. This 
made the director so furious that he jumped 
out from under his royal tent and bawled 
us out most scandalously. He ripsnorted 
round until his buttons were all over the 
place. 

When he had us all properly squelched 
he started the scene all over again, and 
the poor old king did his gol-darnedest to 
die accordin’ to the script. When he got to 
the final spasm and began to roll his eyes 
I thought of how funny the director looked 
in bed with his boots on, and I let out a 
Someone else giggled, and we 
were all howlin’ again. 

The director jest turned white and be- 
gan to rave, stompin’ round like he was 
in a padded cell. Then he pulled a line of 
profanity that no woman should have 
heard; so I drilled up to him and told 
him that he’d have to cut out that talk; 
that it wasn’t nice. Then he turned loose 
on me. 

Jest at that moment the general mana- 
ger, hearin’ the noise, came along; and, 
seein’ the director’s rage, called him aside 
and says: “I’m afraid, Mr. Weldon, that 
you are temper’mentally unfit to handle 
men. I'll ask Mr. Davis, your assistant, 
to finish the scene, and you come with me 
until you are feelin’ calmer.” We heard 
next day that he was fired. 

After our first start on this business 
Dunc and I decided to move along slowly 
on legitimate lines rather than to go after 
the swollen wages of the dare-devils. 


When Dare-Devils are Hurt 


Some of the dare-devils are in the garage 
most of the time; but, of course, the com- 
pany has ’em all insured. If a fella is 

urt doin’ ten-dollar stuff he gets ten dol- 
lars a day for two weeks; after that he 
draws sixty-five per cent of the wages he 
was workin’ at for fifty-two weeks—if he’s 
in the hospital that long. Then they stand 
suit for damages or settle. If a chap’s 
killed no doubt the studio will buy him 
a handsome satin-lined wooden overcoat; 
but as yet few have attained that raiment. 

Here’s afunny one: A fella, whose name 


| I’ve forgotten, was notorious for his dare- 


deviltry, and curiously had never once been 
to the hospital; but one beautiful summer 
day he was quietly drivin’ his girl to the 
beach when he was run into by a speedin’ 
flivver—and darned if he wasn’t killed, 
though the girl didn’t get a scratch! 

You mustn’t get the idea that all the 
dangerous stuff is done by professionals. 
Some of these poor extra devils get so hard 
up that they become desperate and will 
offer to do en’thin’ for a few dollars; and 
they are usually the ones that are hurt. 
I’ve seen no end of ‘em jump into the 
ocean when they couldn't swim a stroke. 
They'd take a chance o’ drownin’ before 
they’d lose that three dollars. 

I remember one wild-eyed fella who 
offered to do a fall from an aéroplane 
for five dollars. ‘‘ Fact is,’’ said he, “‘there 
are two things I can do before I starve: 
One is to risk my life for a picture, and 
the other is to steal. As my life doesn’t 
seem to be worth a damn, I think I'll 
take the risk. Besides, the finish would be 
finer!” 

Whenever we do water stuff some of us 
find out those who can’t swim, and then 
arrange to have good swimmers go in close 
by, so they can help ’em to a landin’. 
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The cowboys are another type of dare- 
devil; but, as their risks are rare, they 
either work on regular salary or as ordinary 
extras, gettin’ extra pay for any dangerous 
ridin’ or falls they have to make. 

They are the hardest-workin’ and most 
conscientious extras in the game. They 
tend mostly to their own business, but will 
do any darned thing the management asks 
them. They’ve got no highfalutin’ notions 
that manual labor will ruin their art. They 
are also the happiest bunch on the lot, doin’ 
a pile of skylarkin’. 

Cowboys are used in all parts requirin’ 
good horsemanship—cavalry, Cossacks, and 
even polo players; and, of course, doublin’ 
with the leads in all dangerous ridin’. 

Some time ago, when the studios had 
cowboys on regular salary, they got from 
thirty to forty dollars a month, and found; 
but those were the days when everyone was 
makin’ Westerns. Europe bein’ the biggest 
buyer of this class of pictures, there has 
been a big slump in Westerns since the war. 
Nowadays the cowboys are free-lancin’ it, 
jest like the others. 

f a Western picture is bulletined at a 
studio now it’s very amusin’ to see how the 
ordinary extras will try to break in. They’ll 
tear downtown, rent a pair of chaps and a 
big hat, turn up at the studio chewin’ to- 
bacco or rollin’ brown-paper cigarettes; and 
then stand round bow-legged, hopin’ that 
they look like regular cowboys. 

“If your face was your fortune, Dan,” 
said Dunc one day, “‘ you'd be in the hands 
of a receiver. But, at that, you need your 
old pam to stick grease paint on, so you'd 
better shy the dare-devil stuff. And as 
neither of us has ridden en’thin’ but the 
brake beams, I guess we *"d better not imi- 
tate the cow boys.” 

No, siree! We two old battle-axes stuck 
strictly to our knittin’; and we were goin’ 
to arrive if my good health and Dunc’s 
brains were worth en’thin’ to us. 


Days That Could Not Last 


The copy books also say that excellence 
will tell; and in this great big seethin’ 
bunch it ought to be easy to hear it if it 
tells ever so little. When I saw that most 
extras were jest checkgrabbers, and when 
I'd sneak up on about forty, loafin’ and 
smokin’ in the scene docks, I thought to 
myself there was a good chance even for a 
couple fellas like Dune and me. 

Once in a while a guy breaks into the 
extra game that has education, culture, and 
all the trimmin’s that go to make a success. 
If they get a chance they do well too. But 
they don’t get many chances, for the direc- 
tors know the type well. The trouble is 
booze. They are not dependable, and this 
business requires that quality above all 
others. I met one, an Eastern college fella 
who'd been in the shippin’ business in Bos- 
ton, but had gone to the devil with liquor. 
He’d come all the way to California to 
work outdoors, thinkin’ the state was goin’ 


ry. 

Mr. Mills, the big director of our studio, 
took me aside the other day and gave me 
some valuable tips. He says I’ve got a fine 
picture sense and could work into the tech- 
nical department if I had more of an edu- 
cation. Well, a lot of people have got an 
education when they were much older than 
thirty-three. When I see the care and trou- 
ble that the Research Department goes to 
in order to get accurate sets, I realize that a 
fella’d have to be mighty well informed to 
hook up with them. 

If you are observin’ you can learn no end 
of things right on the lot. Think of havin’ 
the whole world come to you—foreign 
lands, streets, houses, animals and people, 
absolutely true in every detail! I’ve gone 
from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s 
coral strand—all in one day. 

And, to prove that the copy books are 
right, my perseverance has landed me in 
stock at thirty-five a week. This is all the 
more notable, for of late the studios have 
been cuttin’ down their stock. At present 
most of ’em are employin’ only a few leads 
and character people, and hire a whole new 
crew for each picture. 

That’s why workin’ extra has become so 
respectable of late. We used to look with 
awe—if not admiration—up to the stock 
actor; but nowadays the ranks are so full 
of ’em, who are glad enough to work for even 
a few days, that to work extra no longer 
means social inferiority. 

No doubt the present arrangement is 
good business, but it’s pretty tough on the 
actors. But, alas, those gorgeous get-rich- 
quick days couldn’t last forever. 
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This Little Home Labor-Saver 


‘Hamilton-Beach,Racine Will sew for you without foot pumping—Will keep you cool on 
L b S ° hot, sultry days of summer—Will grind and sharpen your carv- 
abdor Saving ing knives—Will clean and polish your silverware and perform 
Home Motor many other household duties —Will work a week for you free. 
Simply place Sew-E-Z Motor on your sewing machine next to the hand wheel— 

no screws or bolts are needed. The little self-starter starts and stops it instantly 


—the slightest touch of your foot makes it sew fast or slow. Always starts right, 
never breaks the thread. Makes sewing easy—relieves all strain—saves your health 


The Fan attachment instantly changes this Home Labor Saver into a handsome, 
high class fan that will make brighter and happier hours in your home during the 
hot, sultry days of summer. 


The Grinder and Sharpener keeps your carving knives sharp and ready for use 
The Polisher and Buffer keeps your silver bright and shining and gives it that 
pleasing lustre that adds beauty and cheerfulness to your dining room, 


One Week’s Service Free 


Sewing — Grinding — Polishing — Fanning 

No Cost—No Obligation — simply phone your dealer ‘‘Send my 

wife this all-around electric motor.’’ Do this today — right now. 
At the end of a week your dealer will take Sew-E-Z back if you do not want to 
keep it. 
Six thousand dealers are ready to place this wonderful little motor on trial in homes 
everywhere. Have your dealer deliver YOURS today. 


Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Co. 


1005 Mate Street Racine, Wisconsin 
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I use it to Then I use it as Then I use it to Then I use it for 
run my sewing machine an electric fan sharpen all my cutlery cleaning my silver 
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Under this sign we are selling extra miles 


| The Empire 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


For 30 years the Empire Rubber and Tire 
Company of Trenton, N. J., have been known 
for their ability to build extra long life into 
rubber goods of all kinds. 


The Peerless Red Tube was their first tire 
product. For ten years the Peerless has 
been known as the longest-wearing tube on 
the market. 


Then came the first red casing—the famous 
Empire Red—the tire you see on the finest 
cars. 


And the same high-grade materials, the 
same individual skill, the same careful, hon- 
est workmanship go into every. Empire tire 
product —gray as well as red. 











This means that every Kmpire product 
lives up to the reputation that was made by 
Peerless Tubes and Empire Reds—a reputa- 
tion for extra miles and lower cost per mile. 





For besides their ability to put extra miles 
into rubber, the Empire Company have 
now shown that they can put extra miles 
in fabric. 


Their new exclusive ‘‘equal-tension’”’ 
process gets rid of the weak spots that cause 


a 


53% of the blow-outs. ‘ 


Come to the Empire store and let us tell 
you about it. Let us show you what this 
extra mileage is, and what it means in dol- 
lars and cents to you. 


March 31,1917 


ire JJealer 
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TALES FROM 
Al SAFE-DEPOSIT BOX 


(Continued from Page 20) 


“TI had been wondering,” said Mr. Cressy 
then, looking up, smiling suddenly, “‘if it 
would do to propose an idea that has just 
come to me.” 

“Go on,” said Charlie’s mother bluntly. 
“What is it?’”” And Charlie winked at me. 

“Thad been wondering, “‘said Mr. Cressy, 
“suppose we should get this money—sup- 
pose we should secure the limit of our wishes 
from this enterprise— how would each begin 
toenjoy it? It would be interesting to know 
what each one of us has dreamed. For that’s 
what someone has said— Emerson, I think 
we are what we dream. 

“Come,” he said when no one spoke, “I 
will challenge you—lI will confess first. I will 
tell you frankly how it is with me. For me 
it would be my first desire to travel. I 
would see the Holy Land particularly. It 
would not alone be pleasure and education 
for me,” he said in a lower voice, “but an 
avocation as well—I might hope, if all went 
well. A reinvestment, if you like, of my 
means in a close and familiar knowledge of 
Palestine. 

“I have had in mind for a considerable 
time a course of lectures on this important 
subject, approaching it from an entirely new 
angle, which I think would fill a long-felt 
need upon the lecture platform.” 

He stopped for a moment, silent. 

“And now,” he went on gayly, “I have 
confessed. What would you do with your 
money, Miss Moshier, if it should come 
to you? Would you travel too?” he asked 
her when she didn’t speak. 

““Yes,”” Miss Moshier answered faintly 
from behind Charlie’s mother. 

“Where?” 

“TI think I’d go to Paris first,” said the 
little dressmaker, and smiled quickly. And 
Mr. Cressy laughed. 

“A pretty gay choice, Miss Moshier,”’ he 
said, and shook his finger at her. “Pretty 
yay.” 

» “That’s it, I guess,”’ said Miss Moshier, 
and laughed a little nervously. ‘That's 
just why.” 

“Anyway,” she said, and adjusted the 
little nbbon at her neck, “‘you asked me 
and I told you.” 

“I don’t blame you a bit,” said Mr. 
Cressy. ‘I wouldn’t mind seeing the capitals 
of Europe myself, Paris among them. And 
you,” he asked Charlie’s mother—‘“ where 
would you go? Or would you travel?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Charlie’s 
mother doubtfully. “I always thought I 
would like to see Niagara.” 

“We wouldn’t stop there,” said Charlie, 
“not if I was aboard. We'd keep going.” 

“In the big red car,”’ I said, getting hu- 
morous, “and a new suit of clothes for 
every day.” 

“You've mentioned it,” said Charlie. 

“* And you,” asked Mr. Cressy of me play- 
fully—‘‘what would you do?” 

“*T don’t believe I'd travel,” I said. For 
I had got started now. ‘No, I'll just stay 
at home and get married!” 

“Well spoken!” said Mr. Cressy. And 
then they all laughed at me. 

The butcher didn’t say anything and no- 
body urged him. He sat by himself, staring 
ahead. And then the rest of us kept still, 
a little ashamed of letting ourselves loose. 
And the car droned up the hill in our silence. 

I got off where Mr. Cressy did, and we 
walked a ways together. 

“I certainly do hope,” he said soberly, 
“it will come out as we wish—or some way 
approximating it,”’ he added quickly. ‘‘ For 
the entire thing seems too hopeful now to 
be all true. But, if it should not fulfill all 
our expectations, I certainly pray it does not 
entirely fail. These are all people of small 
means,” said the minister of Zion’s Chapel. 
“I am familiar with the circumstances of 
nearly all of them and know it will be a real 
disaster if it should actually fail—for many 
of them. 

“Take Miss Moshier, for example! It 
might go hard with her if this enterprise 
did not eventuate—if it should actually 
fail. The money she put into this was a 
considerable part of her savings; what she 
had destined, I had always understood, as 
a fund to insure her entrance to an old 
ladies’ home, when the time comes for that. 
And that would be soon,” said the chapel 
minister. “She is now quite well along in 
years. And no longer in active demand as 
a dressmaker.” 


, 


“And that man who sat by himself—that 
butcher?” I said, for I wondered especially 
about him. 

“*Much of his profits, I believe,”’ said Mr. 
Cressy, “‘would go to meet his debts, at 
first at least. Indeed I have never under- 
stood how he secured the money for in- 
vestment at all. For he is not a successful 
man. In fact,” said Mr. Cressy, stopping 
before his house, “‘ very few of those in this 
company are successful—as the world goes. 

“No,” he said, “I thought of it as we 
were speaking in the car to-night—of what 
we'd planned. In some ways it was al- 
most pathetic.” 

I saw the shine of the street light on the 
shoulders of his black overcoat as he 
turned up the outside step to the double 
tenement house where he lived. 

“Well,” I said to myself, leaving him, 
“if it should go wrong it would be bad 
enough for me; but my end of it would be 
a pretty small part of the trouble.” 

That was one thing I had learned any- 
how by this time—that there were plenty 
besides me exiled to that bare country of 
fifteen dollars a week. 

“But I guess it will go now all right,” I 
told myself. And I sent on my four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars the next day accord- 
ing to my agreement. 

It was the second day after that meeting 
that I was in the bank, making my weekly 
deposit to my bank account—now practi- 
cally empty; and I saw John Snaith from 
his place in the front window beckoning me. 

“Well, how is it going with you at the 
store?” he asked me. 

“Not very well,” I said, and told him 
about my disappointment at the beginning 
of the year—about my fifteen dollars a 
week salary. 

“That so?” said John Snaith slowly. 
“Too bad.” 

He waited, turning his unlighted cigar in 
his mouth. 

““A thing came in here the other day,” 
he said to me, “‘that made me think of you. 
It was a chance for a small business. It 
was an agency for a line of hardware spe- 
cialties. I thought at the time of you.” 

“Yes!” I said, looking up quickly. 

“They’re getting through with the man 
they have, and they want somebody else 
that knows the trade. Most of the goods 
they send on consignment.” 

“Yes!” I said, my blood rising in my 
face. 

“There ought to be a good thing in it. A 
good living in it in a year or two for a hus- 
tling boy. He might even get married some 
day on it,”” he said, while my face flushed 
crimson. 

“Of course,” he added, “‘you’d have to 
have something to put up for the renting 
of offices and things like that.” 

My excitement stopped again—cold. 

“‘Let’s see,”” he said: ‘how much did you 
have saved up the first of the year?” 

“Five hundred dollars,” I said automat- 
ically. 

“Humph, well,” he said; “with that to 
start with and what I might let you have 
it might be done.” 

I leaned forward. 

“T haven’t got it any longer,” I choked 
out. 

“Haven't got it!” 

“T put it all—I bought stock with it,” I 
stammered. 

“What stock?” 

“ American Telair,” I said. “A new com- 
pany. I don’t know as you ever heard of it.”’ 

He looked at me. 

“Well, yes, I’ve heard of it,” he said 
slowly. “So you’re in that!” 

“Yes,” said I, holding my breath. 

“Well,” he said at last. “‘That ends it, 
I guess, so far as this business is concerned.” 

My heart bumped down on my boot soles 
as I heard him. 

“ And Ishouldsay offhand,” he continued, 
“as far as your five hundred dollars go 
too!” 

“Ends it,” I said when I got my voice. 
“What do you mean? Do you know any- 
thing against the company?” 

“I know enough,” said John Snaith. 
“T'd ought to. It’s been peddled round 
enough. And I know this George Kenyon 
some, all I need to.” 

“Is he—is he crooked?” I managed to 
ask. (Continued on Page 43) 
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We saved the car and « 
ten-mile walk in our flimay 
masquerade costumes 
Thanks to the J]-M 


Bought to 


save insurance 
—used to save 
the car 


HE saving of 15 per 

cent. in insurance pre 

miums is often suffi 
cient to cover the cost of the 
extinguisher. But even without 
this feature, the purchase would 
prove a sound investment by the 
positive protection it gives—and 
by the sense of added security 


Fires choose their own time and 
place, often the worst possible for 
you—but you're adequately pre- 
pared if you equip your car with a 


Jonns-Manville 
Extinguisher 


—the only one-quart extinguisher 
discharged either by pumping or 
by air pressure previously pumped 
up. Deadly to all incipient fires, 
whether from gasoline, oil, grease, 
kerosene or electrical arcs. 

The J-M Fire Extinguisher is approved 


and labeled by the Underwriters’ Labora 
tories, Inc. 


J-M Extinguisher Fluid —non-deteriorat 
ing and harmless to the skin, fabric or 
machinery—is the only liquid recom 
mended and guaranteed for re-charging 





To the Trade: Ask the nearest J-M 
Branch for details—generous dis 
counts, uniform and rigidly maintained 
regardless of size of order, coupled 
with a sales policy designed for your 
protection. 











Price, in nickel or brass fin- 
ish, $8.00, including bracket 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
Branches in 55 Large Cities 
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_Muscles of the 
Royal Cord Tire 


**Follow nature and you can’t fail.’’ 


‘Royal Cord’ Tires are built on natural lines—on 
lines analogous to the human anatomy. 


And following nature so closely, we know that we 
have built right. 


* * * * * 


The muscles of a cord tire are its layers of cords. 

The muscles or cords of the ‘Royal Cord’ Tire are 
built in layers into the anatomy of the tire just as 
muscles are placed in layers in the human anatomy. 

Study, for example, the muscular structure of a 
human forearm. (See illustration.) 

Note how the muscles are laid, not lengthwise—but 
diagonally in opposite directions. 

Note also that the muscular structure is not made 
up of merely two layers of muscles, but of several. 


* * + * * 


Cord tire construction is of two kinds: 

I1—two layers of heavy cords laid diagonally in 
opposite directions; 

2—many layers of many powerful little cords, the 
layers running alternately in opposite directions. 

It is self-evident which of these two forms of cord 
tire construction follows the laws of nature. 


* * * * * 


The ‘Royal Cord’ Tire is made up of many layers of 
many powerful little cords, the layers running al- 
ternately in opposite directions. 

And that is the principle upon which nature builds 
the muscular structure of man. 

Having that natural construction, the ‘Royal Cord’ 
Tire must necessarily have the same muscular re- 
sistance to stress and strain from all directions, which 
is the physical attribute of a man with well-developed 
muscles. 

* * * * * 

The ‘Royal Cord’ Tire being built on nature’s lines, 

— gives lowest mileage cost; 

— gives marvellous resilience and flexibility; 

—gives that service which has demonstrated its 
supremacy among cord tires. 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 





‘The five types —‘ Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Usco’ ‘ Plain’ 
A Tire for Every Need of Price and Use 
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(Continued from Page 41) 

“Well,” said John Snaith carefully, “he 
isn’t in jail yet. But he’s certainly shaved 
pretty close to the law sometimes. He has 
certainly done a lot of business round here 
on the strength of a seal-lined coat and a 
diamond scarfpin. And if any of his stocks 
owes come out right so far, I haven't heard 
of it 

“But that professor, ” I said, more and 
more excited, “is he—is he crooked too? 
He is an inventor, isn’t he—really? 

“Well, yes,” said John Snaith; “‘so far as 
I know he’s all right. Just somebody 
George Kenyon got ahold of somewhere and 
got under his thumb.” 

“Well, they have got this invention,” I 
kept on arguing. 

“Yes, I guess that part's right too.’ 

“And they’ve got a contract to turn it 
over to the telephone company. I saw it, 
said, getting back a little courage. 

“So I heard,” said John Snaith. 
“And they'll pay big royalties.” 
“Will they?” 

Well, what is the matter with it then?” 
I cried. “This company will have to carry 
out its contract. And they’ve got all the 
money in the world, haven’t they?” 

“You didn’t look to see when they begin 
paying under the contract, did you?” asked 
John Snaith, his cigar tilting up. 

“No,” I said. “I don’t know as I did.” 

“Well, the next time you do that. And if 
you find anything definite, come round! 
I'll take this stock off your hands.” And he 
started to turn away from me to his old 
desk. 

‘Look here,” I said desperately, trying to 
keep his attention. ‘“ What do you mean? 
What do you know about this anyway?” 

“Nothing in particular, except it’s an old 
game,” said John Snaith. “ Peddling stock 
round that’s going to be another telephone. 
Putting another miracle on the market, as 
everybody’s been doing since the telephone 
started.” 

“But the contract,” I said again. “‘Why 
would that big company make it, if they 
didn’t want it?” 

‘*‘Why wouldn't they,” asked John Snaith, 
“if they don’t have to pay for it until they 
use it? 

“No,” said John Snaith, starting to turn 
round for good, “I do know something 
about the thing. I looked it up once for 
someone. They've got another one of those 
half-baked miracles to sell—it won't quite 
work. A kind of half a big idea. These 
companies can afford to buy them and keep 
them until the other half comes along—if it 
ever does. And all there is to it,” said Mr. 
Snaith, “is that George Kenyon came 
along, and ran across this thing, and saw 
what he could do with it peddling it out to 
small people who had no experience.’ 

“Well, it might be good then sometime,” 
I said with a last flush of hope. 

“Oh, yes,” said John Snaith, turning 
back still further toward his desk, “‘ maybe 
it will—about 1945. But that won't help 
us much just now— buying out this business 
we want. 

He stopped talking then and looked at 
me. I suppose he saw the misery in. my face. 

“Who's in it with you anyway?” he said 
to me in a more human voice. ‘Who'd 
George get in this time?” 

So I told him those I knew 
“Got your stock?” he said. 

“os? 


— 


“Want to make it over to me?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, like a miserable school- 
boy. 

“ All right,” he said. “Bring it over! I'll 
see what I can do.”’ And he whee aled back 
to his old black-walnut desk. “‘But keep 
this to yourself,”’ he said over his shoulder. 

“Yes, sir,”” I said humbly, and went out. 

The evening after that was the banquet 
at the Hotel Orgillon, upstairs at eight 
o'clock. At seven-forty-five the stockhold- 
ers of the American Telair Company began 
arriving in the private reception room for 
their celebration. 

Mr. Kenyon, in a flowered waistcoat and 
an evening dress suit, smooth as the skin 
upon an apple, came up and met me warmly 
when I came. And Charlie Seavers fol- 
lowed after him, in a brand new evening 
suit with a deep-set slender waistline, per- 
fect in every detail. 

“Some party,”’ said Charlie, removing an 
imaginary thread from my coat collar with 
his thin fingers. 

And I went around and shook hands with 
the rest of them, all arrayed for the occa- 
sion. The professor and Mr. Cressy had on 
frock coats, the rest of the men their sack 
suits. The women were in black mostly, with 
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high necks. Miss Moshier, the little dress- 
maker, alone had paid tribute to the event 
and the Hotel Orgillon with a V cut down 
below the collar line—in a stiff, old- 
fashioned, garnet silk. She had a black rib- 
bon round ther thin neck, and her face 
looked still more old and puckered over it. 

We stood round the walls for a while, and 
Mr. Kenyon finally got us in to dinner— the 
waiters watching critically. I took out Miss 
Moshier myself, her head reaching up to 
between my elbow and my shoulder, her 
hand shaking a little on my arm as we 
went in. I didn’t pay much attention to 
her. I was thinking of myself mostly and 
of my lost five hundred dollars and my 
lost opportunity—since the day before 
and about that sleek rascal that was carry- 
ing out the farce that we were playing. | 
wouldn’t have come if John Snaith had 
not told me to. I was too absent-minded 
and anxious to pay much attention to my 
partner. But I did hear her gasp when the 
doors opened into the white dining room. 
She looked round at everything in silence, 
like a little, old, hungry child at a baker’s 
window. 

“It is certainly elegant,” remarked 
Charlie Seavers’ mother across me. “Isn't 
it, Miss Moshier?” 

“It’s wonderful,” 


said the little dress- | 


maker, and stopped, watching the center- | 


piece of big roses on the table. 

“This is the way we shall dine every 
evening when the dividends begin to come 
in,” remarked Mr. Cressy to us, spreading 
his napkin. 

I forgot my own troubles a little, listen- 
ing to them, wondering what would happen. 

“This is certainly the life,” called Charlie 
Seavers to me from across the table, sitting 
sim and immaculate with a white camel- 
lia in his lapel. 


And they brought in the oysters—the | 


cocktails standing untroubled by the plates 
mostly. Then unexpectedly a waiter came 
and whispered to Mr. Kenyon at the head 
of the table and he went out. 

“Go right ahead, folks,” 
be right back.” 


he said. “I'll 


But he wasn’t. He stayed there quite a | 


while. 

“Shall we go on?” asked Mr. Cressy of 
the professor, who sat at the right of Mr. 
Kenyon’s empty chair, as noisy as the 
Skeleton in Armor. And when the pro- 
fessor didn’t know, they sent out the waiter 
to find out. 

“First-class food,”’ I heard the butcher 
say. “They buy everything A Number 
One here.”” He had waked up quite a little. 

Then the waiter came back and said that 
Mr. Kenyon said to go ahead and he would 
be in later. 

He did come—that next course. But it 
was almost half an hour afterward, with 
the waiting. 

I looked up and sat up. For with him 
came in John Snaith, in his old pepper-and 
salt sack suit! ° 
for him at the head of the table opposite 
the professor. 

“Why this is a surprise,”’ whispered Mr. 
Cressy to Charlie Seavers’ mother. “John 
Snaith!” 

“Who?” she asked. 

“Mr. Snaith, the banker! 

“Good evening, Mr. Snaith,” said Mr 
Cressy, catching his eye and getting up 
“This is indeed a good omen. I hope it 
means you are one of us. I hope so, for any- 
thing John Snaith’s name is in must neces- 
sarily spell success from its inception.”’ And 
he laughed a little loudly. 

“You don’t know me, neighbor,” said 
John Snaith. ‘When I come to publish the 
secret history of my investments you'll 
think different.’’ And he sat down. 

We talked mostly among ourselves after 
that. They didn’t say much, I noticed, 
at the head of the table, even Mr. Kenvon. 
And the old professor, of course, sat across 
from John Snaith, still as absent-minded 
as ever. 

Mr. Kenyon didn’t laugh at all now. He 
sat and ate and drank heavily and directed 
the waiters. I sat and waited anxiously, the 
only one with any real suspicion about the 
thing. 

Then , finally, after the dessert, John 
Snaith got up on his feet. 

i‘. m not muc h on public spe aking any- 
way,” he said in a dry, level voice. “And 
already I have disturbed your fine dinner 
to-night by taking Mr. Kenyon away 
from you. So I won't say any more than 
I have to. The fact of the matter is that 
Mr. Kenyon and I were unavoidably de- 
tained, talking over a matter interesting to 
(Conctuded on Page 45) 
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Smart Clothes 


Failure 
and Success is often self-confi- 


The difference between 


dence. *‘I’mas good as you are!”’ 





= is the spirit of America, and “‘Go 
ahead, and look the pe- 
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fulfillment in a Stein-Bloch Suit. 
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Healthful Heat | 
with Fuel Economy 


Annual 


Dividends 


In 
Fuel 
Saving 











The only sort of heating system that supplies a self-diffusing, 
fresh, and normally-humid heat is the warm air system. That is 
why physicians and health authorities such as Dr. W. A. Evans, 
of Chicago, endorse warm air heating as the healthful system. 

The Jewel Coal-Saver Furnace has been perfected, at the world’s greatest 
stove plant, in order that the most healthful heat might be at the same time 
the most economical. This has been accomplished by the invention of the 
Jewel Triple Economizing Features. Over 62,000 homes in the United 
States are today heated by Jewel Furnaces 


Let us send you Free our Eye-Opening Book 


This book tells things about home heating that you ought to know and ex 
plains the features of the Jewel Coal-Saver Furnace that makes it pay 11 
Annual Dividends in fuel saved. Write for the book at once. Our service de 
partment gives aid in the planning of home-heating systems. We manufacture 
furnaces of all sizes and types, including the pipeless or one-register furnace 





DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
Largest Stove Plant in the World 
Address Detroit for the Heat 


Detroit Chicago 


ing Book 
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TORBENSEN DRIVES are 
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It is the rear axle DR/VFE 


that makes a truck a truck / 


pete tp begs of the whole truck load ham- 
“mers the rear axle constantly. 

Every road shock, every side-sway, multiplies 
this tremendous weight—tries ¢hat rear axle to the 
limit. 

Pleasure-car axles can’t stand such treatment. 
That is why o/d-time trucks, with p/easure-car axles, 
were failures, It was up to the rear ax/e and it 
fell down. 

So the truck business lagged behind in develop- 
ment till a rear axle was designed which took into 
account a// the rending forces that trucks must meet. 

TORBENSEN Rear Axle Drives are sruck 
drives. A dead J-Beam carries a// the load. It 
naturally has great overload capacity. 


er) TORBEN 


Internal Gear Axle 4 


SEN? 


PATENTED 


A differential and a jack shaft transmit a// the 
power and apply it near the rm of the wheel. 
They carry xo load whatever. 


These two units, held rigidly as a single mech- 
anism in practically perfect permanent alignment, 


form the TORBENSEN Drive. 


This is ow TORBENSEN solved the truck 
problem. This is why TORBENSEN became the 
largest builder of internal-gear truck axles. This is 
why—in the last two years—the internal gear truck 
axle has seen a development proportionately greater 
than that of any other type of drive. This is why 
TORBENSEN is now the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of truck axles of any kind. 


DRIVE 


p Torbensen Axle Co., 


CLEVELAND. 





The Torbensen Axle Company is the largest builder of Truck Axles in the World 
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(Conctuded from Page 43) 
everybody here, about the finances of your 
company.” 

“A financial conference!” said Mr. 
Cressy, nodding deeply. 

“You see your company’s money is all 
on deposit in my bank,” explained John 
Snaith. “‘That’s one reason I come into it, 
besides stock!” 

And I saw Mr. Kenyon give one long 
black look at me, under his eyelids. 

“Well, to come to the point,” the old 
man went along, “the upshot of it all is 
that Mr. Kenyon’s asked me to announce 
to you the payment of the first dividend of 
your company. 

a dividend!” called Charlie Seavers 
quickly. “How much?” 

Everybody sat straight, listening, as the 
speaker stopped. 

ood! Good!” said Mr. Cressy, thump- 
ing the table with his spoonhandle. 

“He has decided,”” went on John Snaith, 
“to declare at once a dividend of one hun- 
dred io cent, from the assets now in the 
bank. 

“One hundred per cent!” said someone. 
And we all sat motionless, even Mr. Cressy, 
the spokesman for the investors. I looked 
at the head of the table, at the professor. 
He sat up, his mouth opened, and I thought 
for a moment he was stricken into speech. 
But then he looked right down again, as if 
after all it didn’t matter. 

“Yes,”’ said the speaker, “‘we talked it 
over and we looked at it from all sides, and 
Mr. Kenyon came to the conclusion that 
the stock which he would hold in this com- 
pany would be sufficient for his work of 
forming it for the present. So he made the 
proposal that the company turn the money 
in the treasury back to its contributors— 
all he had in his hands as treasurer. And so 
he spoke for this dividend of one hundred 
per cent.” 

The little dressmaker beside me leaned 
forward, her eyes shining, half the wrinkles 
and puckers smoothed out of her face. 

“ Already!” I heard her whisper. 

“His idea being,’ said John Snaith, 
“that under the circumstances he can 
postpone the payments to himself until the 
royalties of the company begin to come in. 
They'll pay him when they do and meet 
your other expenses, if there are any ex- 
penses. And meanwhile he’ll see to paying 
the expenses as they come—the way he has 
up to now.” 

“Why, this ” cried Mr. Cressy, start- 
ing up restlessly, and sitting back again as 
John Snaith went on speaking: 

“It seemed to us that there was no time 
better for a thing like that than now—just 
this banquet, this celebration we’re having 
now—so he and I worked out this scheme, 
if you approve of it. It’s this: Mr. Kenyon 
offers to postpone his contract for cash set- 
tlement for his promotion of the company 
and, as treasurer, he will sign over to me a 
check for the entire amount of the divi- 
dends, for which he has funds now lying in 
my bank. 

“Have I got that right, Mr. Kenyon?” 
asked John Snaith. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Kenyon in a voice so 
thick I scarcely understood it. He looked 
very red and hot. A great blotch of cigar 
ashes lay unnoticed on his flowered waist- 
coat. 

“Why, this ” started Mr. Cressy 
again, and stopped once more. 

“I want to get it right,”’ said John Snaith, 

Bang And that’s it, I think. Mr. Ken- 
yon will make out his check to me and I 
will give my personal check to each of you, 
if you will each one state the amount of 
stock you own. That is, if this is satisfac- 
tory to you.” 

“Satisfactory!’’ said Charlie Seavers to 
the tablecloth. “John Snaith’s check! 
Gocd evening!” 

“This, you understand,” John Snaith 
was saying, “is Mr. Kenyon’s own idea, 
his choice of several ideas. And in addi- 
tion,” said John Snaith, “‘he takes pleasure 
in tendering you this banquet!” 

“Why this, MisterChairman,isgenerosity 
itself!” said Mr. Cressy, standing up and 
looking toward Mr. Kenyon at the head of 
the table. Mr. Kenyon sat perfectly still 
where he was, sunk down deep in his chair. 
But his red face suddenly became a deep 
maroon. 

“Exactly so,” 
ing Mr. Cressy. 

“But, of course,”” he went along, “you’ve 
got to vote it first; you’ve got to go through 
the formalities.” 

Then we sat there while the necessary 
motions had been gone through at the head 








said John Snaith, check- 
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of the table. And after that Mr. Cressy sat 
and directed matters actively, while John 
Snaith figured out the thing and wrote the 
names of the stockholders on his checks. 

Mr. Kenyon sat silent, slumped down, 
smoking, except that one time when he 
signed his name. 

All we other men sat speechless, watch- 
ing the proceeding as it went on. The 
butcher in particular, I saw once or twice, 
never moved, his prominent eyes fixed on 
that one fixed spot—of John Snaith signing 
checks. But the women’s attention wavered 
now and then. 

“Did you notice this table linen?’”’ Char- 
lie Seavers’ mother asked Miss Moshier 
across me. I had seen her fingering it. 
“It’s wonderful.” 

“Tt’s all wonderful,” said Miss Moshier, 
looking at the roses in the centerpiece. And 
once or twice she reached out and rear- 
ranged them with her quick dressmaker’s 
fingers, delicately, as if they were frail liv- 


i \ 
"ee tock quite a little time, but after a 
while we had our checks, each one of us. I 
shall never forget the first feeling of mine in 
my hand. After that awhile, I saw John 
Snaith looking down at me and knew he 
wanted me to meet him outside. The others 
still lingered at the table. As John Snaith 
got up and strolled out, Mr. Cressy was 
starting to say a little something about the 
first dividend of the Telair as an augury for 
the future. 

I followed Mr. Snaith to the next room. 

“By thunder!” he said, stopping just a 
minute by the door. 
George a vote of thanks.” And his cigar 
stood still in the corner of his mouth as he 
watched them. A grim grin twitched at the 
upper corner of his gray whisker. ‘‘Come 
on,” he said then. “Don’t let’s disturb 
them. Let them enjoy themselves as long 
as they can. They don’t banquet every 
night.” 

We could hear Mr. Cressy’s voice thank- 
ing Mr. Kenyon as we started down the 
elevator. 


“TI believe he’s giving | 


“T don’t know, Mr. Snaith,” I said awk- 


wardly, “what to say.” 


“Never mind saying anything,” he an- 


swered me. 

As we came into the lobby he stopped 
and spoke to a man there. I looked for a 
minute before I saw who it was. It was a 


police officer I knew by sight, dressed in | 


citizen’s clothes. John Snaith spoke a few 
words to him, and he went on out of the 
hotel ahead of us. And after a little while 
we followed. 

“TI don’t know,” said John Snaith re- 
flectively, “‘whether I did the right thing. 
I don’t know but what I am compounding 
a felony.” 

“*A felony!” I said after him. 

“Yes,” he answered me, “in that other 
thing—that Tulsa Oil business he had be- 
fore this one.” 

“Oh,” I said, understanding the presence 
of the police officer. 

“But I figured finally,” he said, “‘the 
best thing, after all, would be to get at 
what you knew was there—at what you 
could lay your hands on for you and your 
partners,” said John Snaith, looking up at 
me, his sharp eyes twinkling, “in this 
Telair. What do you think?” 


I started to say something, I don’t know 


what. But John Snaith didn’t pay much 
attention. 

“Always the same,” 
“year after year. 
to them.” 

And I waited for him to go on. 

“I always hate to see them—these devil- 
ish miracle 
boys and old maids.” 

walked along with him—silent. 

“What I got you out for,” 
Snaith as his street car came along, “was 
to ask you to step round to the bank in the 
morning. 

“Maybe,” he added, “‘we can do some- 
thing yet about that thing I was talking to 
you about—that agency for you.” 

And Mr. Snaith went out into the street 
for his car. 

I stood there a minute after he was gone 
and looked up at the light of the window in 
the side of the hotel, where Mr. Kenyon 
and the little people, my fellow investors in 
Telair, were still lingering at their banquet. 
Then I put my hand in my vest pocket again 
and felt the rough edge of John Snaith’s 


he went on again, 
But I never do get used 


check; and I walked on home with it, 
whistling. 


Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
stories by Mr. Turner. The third will appear in an 
early issue. 


dlers round town, hunting | 


said John | 
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What You Really 
Buy— 


VA JHEN you buy a hot water 

bottle or a pair of household 
gloves—you really buy the service 
they will give you. That’s the 
way we look at it, and that’s why 
our first concern as manufacturers 
is to make every article included in 


Miller Standard 
RUBBER GOODS 


Supreme in Serviceability 


In the Miller Hot Water Bottles the 
exclusive C-Kure-Nek and molded-in-one- 
piece seamless construction which can 
never leak, accomplishes this. In Miller 
Rubber Sponges an exclusive process 
produces a sponge in which there is no 
semi-solid core, that will not slough off 
and which can be completely sterilized. 
In Miller Sanitate Diapers and Sanitary 
Aprons the use of pure gum without cloth backing 
gives softness and complete flexibility and pre 
vents cracking. A Miller Ice Cap bas two tape 
slots at each end which prevent the cap from 
slipping. Every Miller article has something dif 
ferent that makes for better, more compiete service. 





Buy Miller Standard Rubber Goods at the 
drug store that shows the Miller Agency sign. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO, 
AKRON, U.S.A. 


Also makers of the Famous Geared -to 
the Read Tires and Rhin-O-Hide Soles 
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| PATENTS os The Protagt and Pay 
Sketch of Model tot Search. 

BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. 


Cc. 


























Accountancy | |Health — Looks — Comfort 
neve belt, endorsed by physicians and 
and Business ee 
strain on the abdominal muscles 
Adminisiration THE “WONDER” 
INSTRUCTION BY MAIL HEALTH BELT 
Many of the largest Corporations have adopted Releases the tensio 
’ace Courses to meet their growing need for ternal ligaments and causes the ‘a 
competent Executives. You can prepare at = ion 
home for these high-grade positions without Khful way 
interference with present emnloyment tt 
No previous kno rwle de of bookkeeping required &, comes end 
——k h- » Ack for Free Bulletin S ig dats — we Fans retan REAL 
Pace & Pace TheWei Hea ia it t 
Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St., N.Y. DRvacisTs: Write for pr and full 





















You'll Be Off i in a Minute! 


When y« e miles fre d ar 
around an ~e ss the motor gy it Basline 
hail the first p torist and 


don't stamp 
\utowline, 
l be off in &@ minute 


ew Pete a ni 


assing nm 


guaranices a tow home, for you or the other fellow It's made of 
famous Yellow Strand Wire Ropx ——- n ugh to pulla 4000-Ib. car 7 - 4 
up a 20% grade; light eno ugh to your little finger. Attached 4 
in three seconds with patente d Smale Hooks that can't be jolted loose Cee 9/44 Sy 
You'll need Basline Autowline some day. Price, east of Rockies, $4.55 .. 
POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK says ioene to car and tire thieves 
It's absolute protection. Price, east of Rockies, $2.25 
Buy from your Accessory Dealer Literature on request 

BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., St. Louis—New York 

Manufacturer celebrated V elk Strand Wire Rop 

There's a B. & B. Wire Rope for every purpos 
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Batteries 







Why VESTA is the Most 
Wonderful Battery in the World 


Three great Vesta triumphs—the most important starting battery 
improvements in the last twenty years—make Vesta the most 
wonderful starting and lighting battery in the world. 

These three exclusivé, patented Vesta discoveries give the Vesta 
double life. They prevent the various forms of short circuits, the most 
common cause of battery troubles. They endow the Vesta with 
greater efhciency, service, economy and satisfaction. Thus is the Vesta 
different from all other batteries. 


The Three Great Triumphs 








This apparenity sample device positively locks the 
pilates apart and = vents the short circuits causec 
by the plates ching eac ch other in ordinary 
“adds life to every Vesta 
he battery acid has 
whatever on the Inde 
struc tible lsolato ” 




















Vesta scored the first great triumph Now comes Vesta’s third great discovery — 
with Vesta Indestructible Isolator, an in- the use of 7ifanium, a rare mineral which 
genious device, which locks the plates greatly prolongs the life of the battery. 
apart and prevents short circuits. Titanium enters into the lead plates, harden- 
Next Vesta announced a second remark- ing them and giving them longer life. It 
able feature — Vesta Impregnated Wooden also remains in the battery solution, precipi- 
Mats, which prevent “‘treeing’’ and its tating minerals and impurities in solution and 
disastrous consequences. adding vastly to the efficiency of the battery. 





No Other Battery Can Use Them 


These three remarkable improvements are found only in the Vesta. They are all cov- 
ered by U. S. Basic Patents belonging solely to the Vesta Accumulator Company, one 
of the oldest automobile battery concerns in the United States. Yet with all these 
improvements, which mean doudb/e value and greater economy, Vesta costs no more. 
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MOTORISTS: Before you buy a new battery or turn in your old one, write for our booklet explaining Vesta superiority. 
SERVICE MEN: Write for our Service Station Plan. 


VESTA ACCUMULATOR COMPANY, 2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
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THE TITHE THAT BINDS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


laced. Perhaps, though, this is as it should 
hen a grown-up human being of white 
blood, native born, living under a democratic 
form of government in a country dedicated 
to the principle that all men are created free 
and equal, accepts without an argument 
the dictum which sets him apart as a mem- 
ber of the Lower Classes, it probably con- 
stitutes good and sufficient evidence that 
finally he has landed exactly where he be- 
longs. By his acquiescence he has helped 
to make his own nest. He should be happy 
lying in it. And if he be satisfied it ill be- 
comes any among the rest of us to seek to 
make him discontented with his humble 
lot; he might turn disrespectful toward his 
betters. Let us, therefore, pay no attention 
to the slight disturbances in yon cemeteries 
caused by Thomas Jefferson, Andy Jackson 
and Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, turning over 
in their respective graves. 

Only here the other day appeared a squib 
in the papers touching on a new activity 
upon the part of sundry persons residing 
within the sacred and hallowed precincts of 
Upper Classdom. It came to light first in 
New York; mostly, such things are spawned 
close to the congenial Manhattan shore. It 
was deemed worthy of being given wider 
circulation by the press associations, and so 
in one shape or another was carried by the 
daily press generally. Publication of it did 
not start a riot; did not raise a guffaw; did 
not seem to warrant any general outburst 
of editorial comment. Apparently it was 
taken much as a matter of course, as a 
proper part of the day’s news. In case you 
missed it, reader, it is reproduced in its 
form as a press dispatch. It was quite 
short. It was written seriously, without in- 
tent to be facetious. It was as follows: 


“A society magazine, to be called the 
Chronicle, exclusively for society, with its 
contributions confined to society and its 
subscription list to society people, with a 
society woman as its managing editor, will 
make its first appearance. It will carry no 
advertisements and no illustrations. The 
intention is to make it a bit of a ‘highbrow’ 
publication. . . . The price will be $la 
copy.” 


Just take that home with you, Mr. 
Average Citizen, and try it on your con- 
certina. But do not undertake to purchase 
a copy of the publication when it has been 
printed. That, for you, would be both im- 
proper and impious. 


A Salon for Americanization 


A little earlier in the year word was 
given forth to a palpitant planet that the 
wife of The Richest Young Man in Amer- 
ica—if we capitalize these words when we 
speak them why shouldn’t we do likewise 
when we write them?—had inaugurated a 
series of at-homes with the benign design 
of fostering “ Americanization,”” whatever 
that may mean. One gathered that the 
scope of the plan included, among other 
things, the opening of a salon where the 
very wealthy from the palaces might meet 
with the very otherwise from the tenements, 
each group to gather helpful views from the 
other, meeting much as creatures from two 
far-distant planets might convene together, 
with intent on the part of either delegation 
to study the customs, the habits and the 
peculiarities of the dwellers in a separate 
and distinct world. One also gathered from 
the newspaper accounts of the experimental 
gathering that the attendance was confined 
almost exclusively to members of the so- 
called gentler sex. Certainly the husbands 
of the ladies from the tenement districts 
were not present in noticeable numbers. 
The salon to which they naturally would 
give their patro on their afternoons 
off—as who could blame them!—would be 
a salon that was spelled with more than 
one 0. 

In these matters the principal point to be 
pondered by one who pauses occasionally 
tq wonder whither we are drifting is not 
that the excessively wealthy should take 
themselves thus seriously, but that so many 
of the rest of us should be willing to take 
them with the same amount of seriousness. 
Heretofore the unduly rich had the abil- 
ity to amuse eve except themselves. 
They constituted our national free vaude- 
ville, our outside ballyhoo. They were vol- 
unteer entertainers who worked for nothing 
and footed all the bills, never apparently 
getting very much joy out of the job for 
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| 


——~ consumption, but providing un- | 


imited entertainment to the multitude. 
We expected them to furnish us with what a 
dentist so often finds in a patient’s set of 
teeth— plenty of shiny gold fillings in front, 
but behind an expanse of exposed nerve 
and a decayed spot here and there. 

It is perha: 
farther and farther away from the days of 
our earlier simplicity, that we should ac- 
quire more and constantly more of a re- 
spectfully worshipful regard for the human 
custodians of money in bulk. To some this 


a sign of the times, as we get | 





may be a good sign, to others a bad one. | 


One assumes that if one were a socialist one 
might draw a great lesson from the cir- 


cumstance. Being no socialist, but merely | 


an innocent bystander, one does not pre- 
sume to make any deductions in the prem- 
ises. But how can we blame wealth for 
being so arrogant when there is so much of 
reverence for it to feed itself fat upon? 


The Sanest Idea of the Century 


The chief fact offered in support of the 
claim that the older Americanism is passing 
into eclipse and that a newer one is coming 
forth into the sunshine of the current day 
is to be found in the instinct which expresses 
itself, in so many directions, for organ- 
ization. It is an instinct which has a card 
index for its dam and a tabulating machine 
for its sire. It is starting at opposite ex- 
tremes of life and working toward the 
center, starting from the bottom and work- 
ing upward, starting from the top and 
working downward. At the bottom there 
is, for a conspicuous example, the Boy 
Scout movement. At the top there is the 
steadily widening movement to fix the 
adult’s status by sumptuary statute and 
enactment, by legislative paternalism, by 
taxing him for the things Re accomplishes 
and penalizing him for the things he fails 
to accomplish; by jamming the square peg 
into the round hole and making the peg to 
stay there, whether it wants to or not. 

An overwhelming majority of us agree 
that a finer institution for the growing 
youth than the Boy Scout movement was 
never devised. How can anyone consider 
the proven results without indorsing that 
view? When I was a small boy most of the 
things which a small boy’s constant craving 
for adventure and excitement led him to 
undertake were held to be wrong; anyway, 
most of them were forbidden him. He did 
them by stealth and by the practice of 
deceit, with the sure prewes of punish- 
ment ahead of him if he were caught— 
unless he could lie his way out of his 
predicament. His restlessness found a vent, 
therefore, in the doing of mischievous acts, 
and very frequently harmful and hurtful 


~and cruel acts, because there is nothing in 


Nature quite so Conhtenty and inno- 
cently cruel as the small boy in his natural 
uncurbed state, 

The founders of the Boy Scout move- 
ment caught at the instinct of the boy to 


play at being po te my | else than = ~ 
or imitation of his | 


is, and at his aptitude 
elders, and at his love for pomp and show— 
caught all these threads up and wove them 
together in a fabric of sanity. They capital- 
ized his yearning to wear a uniform and to 
march in ranks and, best of all, they showed 
him he could have a good time—a better 
time than his father at his age ever had— 
and yet could perform manly and decent 
and healthful deeds while having his fun. 
You can’t beat a scheme like that one; it is 
doubtful whether you can greatly improve 
upon it. Personally, I am inclined to believe 
it to be the very finest and sanest idea that 
this century has to date produced. 


| 





| 





incidentally, Boy Scoutdom isimplanting | 


in the boy’s mind, at the very seedtime of 
his life, the germs of discipline, the willing- 
ness to take orders and the ability to give 
them. It is educating him for authority 
and for an appreciation of the needs of 
organization; it is drilling into him an un- 
derstanding of what duty means when it 
is systematized, and what responsibility 
means when it is focused, and what initia- 
tive means when it is controlled and di- 
rected toward a good end. 

On top of this, at the next upward stage 
in the scale of juvenile age, it would appear 
that we are shortly to have compulsory 
pe ny J training for the youth who stands 
at the lower edge of manhood. And that— 
quoting the Colonel—is, in the opinion of a 
(Contirued on Page 50) 

















) for Laster Breaktast 
ASTER MORNING! The scurrying pitpat 
of little feet. The search for “what the rabbit 

brought.” The promising rattle of kitchen things— 

and then—incense! Upstairs comes a whiff that 
means more to hungry folks than Arabia's precious 
spices—the tantalizing aroma of ham a-frying 

Supreme Ham—the gods could ask no more! Dress 

double-quick and down to breakfast. There it 

eee on the platter—thick, juicy 
slices—with Supreme Eggs all white 


and gold. They are sizzling, too. A 
‘Aaa sure-enough feast! 


— I 4 P © . 
q TESTED 
FOODS 





Keep the holidays—respect their cus 
toms. That's part of the romance of 
living. Easter morning means ham and eggs 
or bacon and eggs. And best ham and best 
bacon mean Morris Supreme Products. They 
pass the Morris Supreme Test—a real quality 
standard. Dealers who care most to serve 
you best sell Morris Tested Foods. 

Write for your copy of the new 
Morris Cook Book—“The Supreme 
Test"—with scores of new and 

many time-tried recipes. Address: 


Morri§ x omrany 


Packers and Provisioners 
Fast St. Louis, Ill 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Kan. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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~oSwo minds with but 
a single thougnt - 


Under the evening lamp, in the hour of quiet 
contemplation, when hopes and aspirations 
take possession of the mind, the upper- 
most thought in thousands upon thousands 
of homes is—the automobile. 


As a convenience, as a means to health and 
recreation, nothing can compare with the 
family car. 


Every indication points to a demand very 
much in excess of the possible supply of 
automobiles this year. 

We are prepared. 


This year we apply the economies of vast 
production for the first time to a complete 
line of automobiles--an end toward which 
we have been working for eight years. 

Light Fours, Big Fours, Light Sixes and 
Willys-Knights, including the marvelous 
Willys-Knight Eight, are built and sold 
with 
one executive organization, 
one factory management, 
one purchasing department, 
one sales force, 
one group of dealers. 

All general expense is now distributed over 
many models instead of a few. 


Greater values than ever before are now pos- 
sible in the low-priced field. 


New values are thus established in the high- 
priced fheld—in fact, this Overland ac- 
complishment brings moderate prices to the 
high-priced field. 

There is now an Overland or Willys-Knight 
for every class of buyer. 

include 


Body types—all brand new 


roadsters, two and _ three-passenger, 
Country Club, a four-passenger sport 
model, 
touring cars, five and seven-passenger, 
coupés, three and four-passenger, 
Sedans, five and seven-passenger, 
and a luxurious limousine 

Every one of these beautiful cars is a better 
car—better in appearance, in performance 
and in riding comfort. 

One of them is the car of your dream under 
the evening lamp. 

See these cars now. Get a car yourself this 
spring. 

In convenience, in health, in pleasure, no 


investment will repay you and all your 
family so richly 
Spring is at hand with all its wealth of out- 
Drive your own car 


(Go to the Willvs-Overland dealer 
out—ride in it —drive it—now 


dc Ors, 


pick it 


Every indication ts that there 


cars this spring 


il] not be enough 


Light Four 
Touring 


Light Six 

Touring . . . . $850 Touring $985 

Roadster Roadster : $835 Roadster $970 

Country Club . Coupé : . $1250 Coupe $1385 
Sedan. . . $1450 Sedan $1585 


Willys-Knight 
Four Touring $1285 
Four Coupé $1605 
Four Sedan $1950 
Four Limousine $1950 
Eight Touring . $1950 


Big Four 


a 


All prices {. o. 6. Toledo and subject to change without notice 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor 
Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Made in U.S.A 
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name and repu as your assuran¢ 
of quality. Sita ian, you will make no mistake 
tev the selection of a power plant for truck or 
tractor when you place similar confidence in 
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Four-Cylinder Motors 
Trucks and Tractors 


The business policies, the ideals and the in- 
tegrity of the makers are a guarantee that every 
detail of each motor is up to the Waukesha 
standard of quality and efficiency. For the 
protection of your truck or tractor investment— 


Who uses Waukesha Motors? “A Guide to Truck and Tractor Buying” 
bad will tell you. Write for it. Truck and Tractor 
Manufacturers write for 


e . 


WAUKESHA MOTOR CO. 


206 FACTORY STREET 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Worid’s Largest Builders of Truck and Tractor Motors Exclusively 
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(Continued from Page 47) 

large number of us, a perfectly bully and an 
absolutely corking idea—not alone because 
out of it may come the salvation and the 
preservation of the nation in time of actual 
warfare, by virtue of the creation of a 
potential army, millions strong, whose 
members should be better citizens for beihg 
soldiers and better soldiers for being citi- 
zens, but also because it should make for 
bodily and mental betterment, for the dis- 
ciplining of the mass into a people having a 
knowledge of the value of laws, for school- 
ing the individual to obey those laws, and 
finally, for molding all classes of men into 
a purer democracy by giving to them the 
feeling of companionship and the realiza- 
tion that individual intelligence and indi- 
vidual effort, rightfully directed, hold out 
promise of advancement to every man en- 
rolled in the ranks, regardiess of his wealth 
or his position. 

Nevertheless, in both of these forces—in 
the Boy Scout movement and in the de- 
mand for universal military training—may 
be seen quite plainly the inevitable out- 
comes of the impulses for the focalizing of 
authority in a few hands, and the central- 
izing of moral and physical elements. 

At the top of the economic ladder, and 
near the top, the trend toward organization 
at the moment mainly displays itself in the 
governmental effort to curb the money- 
getting impulse of the well-to-do individual 
by taxing him right out of his union suit. 
A few years back hesquawked with poignant 
distress at the prospect of being required to 

ay over to his Uncle Sam one per cent of 
his income, above a certain figure, seeing 
that already he was being mulcted by pre- 
cinct, by school district, by poll assessment, 
by town and county and by state; and in 
addition was contributing to the upkeep of 
the national institution through the medium 
of the indirect forms of taxation—import 
charges, and such like—disguised in various 
forms, but all of them taking nicks out of 
every dollar that he could sequestrate from 
the channels of trade into his own pocket. 

Moreover, in those times he had not 
thoroughly accustomed himself to the high 
cost of living, which, as may have been 
noted, soars ever higher but never gets any 
lower. But he has learned his lesson; he 
has been chastened and subdued. On his 
last year’s income, with scarcely a murmur 
of protest, he paid an income tax of two per 
cent above the specified sum, instead of one 
as theretofore, and on top of that paid also 
a supertax on his special profits, if haply 
he had collected any special profits from 
any traceable source. What burdens this 
year may bind upon his shoulders Provi- 
dence and Congress alone know, and Con- 

is not sufficiently in the confidence of 
rovidence to permit of an approximate 
forecast at this time. 


Is Life Worth the H. C. of L.? 


Having revised our plan of living, next 
we must needs revise some of our wise saws 
and some of our dependable proverbs, be- 
cause it is quite apparent the axioms of 
yore do not express the situation: Take 
care of the pennies and Uncle Sam will take 
the dollars. Many a nickel makes a fat tax 
return. No taxation without confiscation. 
What goes up is bound to stay up. Is life 
worth the H.C. of L.? Ten milis make one 
cent, ten cents make one dime, ten dimes 
make one dollar—that was the old style of 
computation of our coinage. To follow that 
formula now would be in the nature of 
decimalpractice. Ten mills still make one 
cent and ten cents continue to make one 
dime, it is true, and once upon a time a 
dime was a handy coin. It would buy 
something and it was useful for tipping 

urposes. Now a dime is not even a tip: 
t’s an insult. And a dollar looks like thirty 
cents—which may sound slangy, but is not 
so intended. The congregation will kindly 
rise and sing the new national hymn: Blest 
Be the Tithe That Binds! 

All joking aside, isn’t it likewise true that 
the new system of living makes the average 
American readier than he once was to in- 
trust the correction of popular evils and 
privileged abuses to special commissions, to 
legislative investigators, to charitable soci- 
eties, to reform propagandas, and most of 
all to specially ordained boards which are 
the offshoots of the central government and 
are, therefore, answerable to the parent 
body rather than to the citizens at farge? 
Aren’t we, more and more each day, losing 
the faculty to reason out as individuals the 
causes behind unpopular or unjust condi- 
tions, and along with that faculty losing 
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also the instinct to seek out the remedy at 
popular meetings and to enforce it at the 
polls? One merely rises to a point of order 
and asks the questions, leaving it for wiser 
minds to answer them. 

National prohibition, in some form or 
other, appears to be headed this way out 
of the South and the West. Universal suf- 
frage for women, either by a sweeping 
national enactment or by separate but 
harmonious concert of all the states, is a 
reasonably certain outcome of the present 
country-wide agitation. The taking-over 
of all or nearly all the great public utilities 
by the Washington Government is not an 
impossible contingency for the future. It 
not only is not impossible, but it is reason- 
ably probable. So the genius for central- 
ization grows stronger and greedier for 
dominance day by day. Some visionaries 
even dream of the day when we may have 
a blanket divorce law to cover the entire 
land, instead of the present patchwork crea- 
tion pieced up by the separate states; but, 
of course, before that comes to pass we may 
look for most spirited protest from the al- 
ready large and rapidly increasing group 
who are advocates of the proposition that 
marriage is not a contract, but an option. 


Nero’s Favorite Indoor Sport 


For some centuries past there has been 
an inclination in divers quarters to blame 
the late Emperor Nero for the procedures 
employed by him in solving his matrimo- 
nial problems. Considering the limitations 
which bound him, and taking into consid- 
eration our own views upon this subject, 
are we not just a trifle unfair to the memory 
of the deceased? Nero had his good points 
as well as his bad ones. He was the Origi- 
nal Tired Business Man; by all accounts he 
was the idol of the Old Line Republicans of 
Rome, and a steadfast conservative. Like 
many another married man before and 
since, he had certain relatives by marriage 
whom he could spare, and in this situa- 
tion he showed that he had the courage of 
his convictions—he just naturally up and 
spared ‘em. Sparing them was Nero's 
favorite indoor sport. His method was un- 
tidy, perhaps—indeed, it may have verged 
upon the mussy—but it was the only way he 
understood for restoring comparative peace 
to the fireside. He “done the best he 
knowed how.” And we of this age, who by 
virtue of the most accommodating and 
elastic divorce laws imaginable have been 
enabled to trade in our marital misfits and 
our domestic cast-offs at the secondhand 
matrimonial parlor in Reno or at the official 
ladies’ exchange in Sioux Falls—we blame 
Nero for adopting the expedient of the mo- 
ment. I repeat, is this quite fair? 

But one digresses. Let us get back to 
our subject, which was the state of the 
nation. 

In the present condition some strange 
paradoxes are to be discerned. While 
woman battles for the right to vote and for 
a fuller power of expression generally, there 
has never been a time when custom, which 
is the mightiest of laws, granted her so 
much liberty in certain directions. And 
similarly, while men passively accept legal 
enactments plainly devised with a view to 
curbing the individual faculty for exercising 
the individual will, elsewhere—and notably 
in the social and the conversational and the 
sartorial realms—they are free to gambol 
with an abandon undreamed of by the 
generation behind them. A good many of 
the states, by local option laws or by pro- 
hibition—which is so called because it 
isn’t—undertake to deny to their citizens 
indulgence in intoxicating and stimulating 
compounds; meanwhile in the larger cities, 
at least, respectable men and women may 
in public or in private drink alcoholic 
beverages and use tobacco without invok- 
ing any adverse criticism whatsoever. A 
few years ago we marveled sometimes that 
so many women seemed to take so naturally 
to the cigarette-smoking habit. We should 
have known better than to have marveled 
thus. A little thought upon the subject 
should have told us that the impulse was 
very possibly hereditary. There are a great 
horde of us whose grandmothers knew a lot 
about stoking a cob-pipe. 

hese days men and women may openly 
and without impropriety discuss subjects 
relating to sex and the sex ramifications 
which their immediate forbears hardly 
dared to think of privately. In almost any 
mixed assemblage one may hear things said 
which our fathers and mothers fifty years 
ago could not have heard without blushing 
clear down to their toenails; and yet one 
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dares to assert that as a race we are just as 
clean-minded and have just as much regard 
for chastity among women and honor 
among men as those of the preceding gen- 
eration ever had. 

In the garments worn by women more 
latitude is allowed than formerly, if less of 
longitude. If you doubt the truth of this, 
consult theofficial forecastsonnextaummer’s 
styles. Man also is permitted to indulge 
his sartorial idiosyncrasies without an 
onizing public opinion to any noticeable 
extent. Man, very often, is fearfully and 
wonderfully made up. Recently I hap- 
pened upon the following gem in a depart- 
ment—devoted to masculine fashions—of 
a publication having a wide metropolitan 
circulation: 


“Time was when all the grace of a 
D’Artagnan could not carry off the gawky, 
lubberly bathing suit of the period. One 
might as well have tried to look a hero in a 
nightshirt or preach temperance with a red 

ose 


“To-day a man may be as well turned 
out for the swim as for the street, and cut 
just as personable a figure from cap to 
sandals. 

“To be sure, dandiacal overdressing has 
no place on the beach, and the gulf between 
fashion and foppery is very like that which 
sunders ‘gourmet’ from ‘gourmand’— 
there’s a difference in the end. 

“The swimming cap, illustrated here, is 
navy-blue worsted or merino, with a winged 
foot, the familiar emblem of the N.Y. A. C., 
embroidered on the front in the red-and- 
white club colors. 

“Knitted caps, unlike rubber, do not 
keep the hair from getting wet, but they do 
keep it out of the eyes and fend off sunburn 
from the thinly thatched poll. 

“From the French-Italian Riviera comes 
a swimmer’s rubber mask—with cut-outs 
for eyes and nose—which is supposed to 
guard the face from turning red as a bran- 
died cherry or brown as a burned loaf. The 
idea is so fantastic that it sends one into 
gales of Gargantuan mirth.” 


Are we or are we not being permitted to 
go the limit, brethren, in the matter of the 
clothes we wear? 

So then, while legally we are curbing our- 
selves and permitting ourselves to be curbed 
by our legislators—which comes to the 
same thing—socially we are broadening. 
But as the old, comfortable, disorderly, 
slack-ended system of living and governing 
and being governed fades away and on its 
site is erected the newer, stiffer, harder, 
highly taxed, highly specialized structure, 
those among us who love old ideals and 
would cling to them may be comforted by 
a certain fact, and that fact is this: Amid 
the swirl and swing of customs and of rules, 
one institution yet rears itself, immutable 


and unchangeable, like a granite peak above 
a restless sea. I started to say like a light- 
house on an uncharted shore, but upon 
second thought decided to withdraw the 
comparison as unsuitable, since the main 
function of a lighthouse, as I understand it, 
is to cast light from time to time. 

The thing which refuses to change—the 
one bulwark of our civilization which de- 
<lines to conform itself to modern needs and 
modern & @ ‘tiers and modern transforma- 
tions—is ti, .....0d us “adiinistering and 
interpreting the civil and the criminal laws. 
The surgeon who dared practice his profes- 
sion by the ethics and the standards of a 
hundred years ago, or even of fifty years 
ago, would be prosecuted, most likely, for 
malpractice; the business man who en- 
deavored to carry on his business as his 
grandfather before him carried it on would 
go briskly into bankruptcy; the editor who 
ran his newspaper the way they ran news- 
papers when Horace Greeley and George D. 
Prentice were alive wouldn't run it any 
longer than it took for the sheriff to catch 
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up with him; but the lawyer hobbles along | 


in his rusty shackles, clanking the leg-irons 
of ancient precedent, and violently oppos- 
ing the introduction of labor-saving, time- 
conserving improvements into his trade, 

because such steps would distress Coke, and 
possibly give pain to Littleton, and mayhap 
cause Blackstone peevishly to toss about 
beneath his tombstone. Counsel for the 
other side still may browbeat the citizen 
on the witness stand as though the latter 
were a malefactor at the bar, doing it with 
the full approval of His Honor upon the 
bench, not because there is any fairness in 
it, but because such always has been the 
rule in courts of law. Because of a steadfast 
devotion, among the lawyers and the judges, 
to traditions and to texts and to precepts 
which in other callings would have been 
outgrown and cast aside years and years 
ago, litigation means vexation and justice 
stands blindfolded with procrastination on 
her one hand and delay on her other. A 
misplaced comma in the indictment in- 
validates the just conviction of the criminal 
and saves him from the punishment he 
merits. The mote is more important to be 
plucked away than the beam, and those 
august gentlemen in silken robes, sitting in 
the high places of the high temple, gag at 





the gnat and swallow the camel without | 


visible strain. That bumpy, torpid appear- 
ance, so often observed, is the result of hav- 
ing swallowed many camels. Verily, as has 
been said before, we live in times of change, 
and no man knows what the morrow may 
bring forth; but of this much we may be 
sure: That, disdaining all the filtration de- 
vices of progress, the law will continue to be 
true to the moss-covered precedent, the 
iron-bound precedent, the old oak-headed 
precedent that hangs in the well. 


Sense and Nonsense 


Not Altogether Wasted 


N ARGARET ILLINGTON, the actress, 

was a protégée of Mark Twain during 
the latter years of his life, and when on 
the road used to correspond with him 
regularly. In one letter she told him she 
was not feeling well, and he wrote back 
promptly, advising her to try a new style of 
magnetic health belt that had just been 
placed on the market. 

Miss Illington took the advice. After 
using the device for a few days she wrote 
him as follows: 

“I bought one of those belts, but it did 
not help me a bit.” 

By wire back came this answer: 


“It helped me. I own stock in the company 
““SaMUEL L. CLEMENS.” 


One of Those Fixed Feasts 


ILL HOGG, of Texas, says that down 
in Houston, one Monday morning, a 
negro boy in his employ came to him with 
a request. 
“Boss,” said the darky, “I'd lak to git 
off nex’ Frida ay | fur the day.” 
“What for?” inquired Hogg. 
“Got to go to a fun’el.” 
“Whose funeral is it?” 
“My uncle’s.” 
“When did your uncle die?” 
“‘Lawd, boss, he ain’t daid yit!” 
“Then how do you know his funeral is 
going to take place on Friday?” 
“*Ca’se dey’s gwine hang himThursday !” 


Absolutely Unjustified 


ILTON LACKAYE says that one 

day, while he was playing an engage- 
ment in Chicago, he took a stroll along 
South Clark Street and came to a district of 
secondhand-clothing shops. Every other 
show window was filled with garments 
bearing seductively worded legends pur- 
porting to represent that these offerings 
had been cast back upon the makers’ hands 
through no fault of their own, but rather 
because of the captiousness of the original 
purchaser. 

The words “Misfit,” ‘Not Claimed,” 
“*Tailor’s Sampie,” and so on, recurred time 
and time again. 

But in one window originality in the 
gentle art of advertising phraseology had 
scored a triumph. Behind the glass dan- 
gied a pair of trousers of a most startling cut 
and an even more startling pattern. The 
colors fairly leaped through the window to 
smite the passer-by in the eye. To the 
garment was affixed a card bearing this 
statement: 

“These Pants Were Uncalled-For.” 


A Little Ahead of Time 


DITORS get many interesting manu- 
scripts from amateurs; but the prize 
came the other day to Douglas Doty, of the 
Century. It was a one-act play, and the 
scene—the author wrote— 
. a place on Christmas Eve, 500 
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The Sian of the 
‘ Anseco Dealer 


Pictures that tell a story reward the user of 
the always-ready Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 0— 
the only camera that literally amps into action 
when you press the buttons that open it. 


AnscoVest-Pocket No.0 


The anastigmat model, equipped with a 


Equipped with single 
achromatic lens, $7; with 
focusing device, Actus 
shutter and Modico An- 
astigmat lens, F 7.5, $15; 
Extraspeed Bionic shut- 
ter and Ansco Anastig- 
mat Lens, F 6.3, $25 


[ m | price unless it zs used with a focusing device. 


.| 


focusing device, essential for high-speed pic- 
tures at short range, is the only camera of its 
kind in the world for taking 14x 24-inch 


pictures. No anastigmat lens is worth its 


| Other members of the Ansco Vest-Pocket 
family range in price from $7.50, for the 
| fixed-focus V-P. No. 1, to $55.00 for the su- 


perb Ansco V-P. Speedex. 


Press the buttons and 
the camera front springs 
out—ready to ‘snap 


a. se 


The pictures they take are so clear and 
sharp they can be enlarged to many times 
their size. 


ne ‘ 


* 1} | Fifty-eight styles of cameras —some at $2 — 
are described in the Ansco catalog, free from 


ae the Ansco dealer or from us. 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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“It Was Builded of Belief 


This Home of Nedolin” 








HEER and stark it rises, the new home of Nedlin, 
a cathedral of industry, a body of brick and cement 
and steel if you will—and yet far more than this. 


It was builded of Belief. 


Without that no thousands would stir its power or 
turn its wheels. No millions could gain what it can give. 


Without that today there could not be NeéGlin. 
So this is a text upon Belief, as it is the story of Nedlin. 
We believe in Nedlin. 

¥ * + 


When today we look back upon our first conception 
of what was to be Nedlin, we sometimes smile a little 
to ourselves—and we wonder, too. 


For Nedlin has been to us a Great Adventure and, 
like other great adventures, had in it more than a tinge 
of the audacious. 


Think of the conception: A shoe-sole to supplant 
leather—leather which for centuries had been the meas- 
ure of the world’s sole-wear value! 


Yet, was a better-than-leather sole substance quite 
impossible? Were wear and pliancy, waterproofness and 
tread-sureness things to be despaired of in a shoe-sole? 


Belief called Science in. And Science, from her labora- 
tory, answered by creating a new material which proved 
that leather could be surpassed. And that substance 
was Ne@lin. 


That invention, not unnaturally, meant much to us. 
And yet, what problems its coming raised! Here was 
what well might be the shoe-sole of the future. 


Yet here, too, was that whose very possibilities necessitated 
a factory greatly planned, the production of literal armies 
of machines, the conscription of vast financial resources. 


And these things were to be balanced against — 
what? 





Yet, we believed in Nedlin Soles. 
And Belief answered. 


So became possible the investment of two millions of 
dollars in this great Nedlin structure and that which is 
housed within it. 

So 400,000 feet of floor space spanned out into a 
jungled might of machinery—invented to fashion this 
new material. 

So thousands of skilled operatives came, that Nedlin 
would be what we visioned: wear-hard, yet flexible; 
waterproof, yet grip-sure and modern looking. 

So, in a quick, few months arose this new, industrial 
palace of Aladdin—the equal of the great Goodyear 
plant itself as it was three years ago. Capable of pro- 
ducing now 75,000 pairs of Nedlin Soles daily. And 
which, by July Ist, will make each day 100,000 pairs. 

May we not admit a pardonable pride in Nedlin as 
we view in concrete what yesterday was but the “stuff 
of dreams"’? 

May we not view the stern perspectives of this build- 
ing as a monument to our belief in an Idea? 

May we not feel humanly gratified that the millions 
who wear Nedlin Soles are proving their virtues each 
walking day? 

They believe in Nedlin. 

You, too, will believe in Nedlin. 

* ~ * 


Nedlin Soles are modern, synthetic shoe-soles. Their 
wear is remarkable. While loyal and enduring in lasting 
qualities, they are distinctly modern looking. 


They are flexible, and easy to the feet. They are 
waterproof. They are step-sure and grip-ground. They 
need no breaking in. They will not scratch floors or fur- 
niture. They are always the same on any price of shoe. 


In black, white, tan. In grown-ups’and chil- 


dren's sizes. 





—Against acceptance by manufacturers to 
whom leather was at once a criterion and a 
custom. 


—Against acceptance by a public slow to 
move but through the path of habit. 





Trade 


Better t 












To avoid imitations, mark that mark; stamp 
it on your memory—Tleolin 








—the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 


The Good year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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~ LAST WORD 
in CHICAGO'S 
TAVERN SERVICE 


An interesting glimpse of 
Chicago’s history is afforded 
by these contrasting pictures. 


Both famous inns embody 
hospitality. The one, all the 
quaint simplicity of an early 
day; the other, 20th century 
hospitality in its finest inter- 
pretation. 


Hotel 
la Salle. 


Chicago’s Finest Hotei 
Service ideals have progressed 
until, in this great home for 
travelers, is found every com- 
fort combined with elegance; 
all the extras of modern equip- 
ment with the “Golden Rule”’ 
in service. 

lotel La Salle is centrally located 
in a neighborhood famous in past 
tradition and present progress. 


La Salle at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. and Mgr 


The only hotel in Chicago maintaining 
Floor Clerks and Individual Service on 
every floor 


























| office,” said Judge Navlett. 


| down at Cactus Center. 
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THE CONSTABLE OF COPPER SKY 


And now the other faces went white. 

“In the back room of Judge Navlett’s 
office, Sim,”’ admitted Dad Tolliver re- 
morsefully. ‘“‘We never once remembered 
that Kelley’s pile was locked in the safe in 
the next room! We—we ——” 

“Why don’t you go on and admit it all?” 
a the old trailer. “You were all 
drunk—that’s what was the matter with 


| you!” 


Sim left the table and the company fol- 
lowed him into the street, leaving the boy 
and girl weeping together beneath the 
white bell that was to have hung above 


| their wedding feast. 


An excited crowd surged about Judge 
Navlett’s office. Inside the building, inter- 


| est centered upon the battered old safe, 


which stood open, with papers littering the 
floor all about it. 

“We've just sent a man to the telegraph 
“We're tele- 
graphing all over the country, giving the 


| description of the man; for undoubtedly it 


was he. I—I’m afraid Copper Sky was 


| very lax yesterday; very lax indeed.” 


The old man caressed his aching head 
with a trembling hand. 

Suddenly the messenger dashed back into 
the room. 

“TI didn’t send the messages after all, 
Judge!” he panted. “‘They have caught 
our man already, and he’s in the calaboose 
There can’t be 
any mistake— V-shaped scar on his chin; 
patch of white ——” 

** How about the money?” yelled a dozen 
voices at once. “Did he have the money 


with him?” 





“No; they didn’t get the money,” said 
the messenger. ‘“‘I asked ‘em that; but 
the operator said he hadn’t time to tell us 
more right now. Said we'd find it all in the 
Cactus Center Times when the train comes 
in to-day.” 

“Ain’t it like Cactus Center?” sneered 
an indignant voice. “‘No time! It was a 
jab at Copper Sky; they wanted us to 
know they didn’t consider our anxiety 
worth their notice.” 


(Centinued from Page 11) 


About noon the train came in. And the 
county seat’s newspaper, a crazy sheet that 
was the pride of Cactus Center and an 
object of jealous loathing on the part of 
Copper Sky, was torn open feverishly in 
Johnny Eisinger’s place, where the crowd 
was now assembled. Dad Tolliver read 
from it, standing upon a chair so that all 
might benefit impartially. 

“About midnight,” he read, ‘‘a man got 
into a fight with the bartender in the Sand- 
storm Saloon. 

“Our efficient constable, Red Ochiltree, 
promptly arrested the stranger and put him 
in jail, where he now awaits trial on the 
charges of disorderly conduct, drunkenness, 
assault with intent to kill; and resisting an 
officer. 

“However, he is likely to face a more 
serious charge later on. Early this morning 
a wire came from Copper Sky stating that 
twelve thousand dollars in gold had been 
stolen from that little village; and the 
description it gave of the suspected thief 
tallied exactly with that of the stranger 
who was arrested in the Sandstorm. 

“A heavy gun and a wicked knife were 
taken from the person of the suspect; but 
no money. However, the officials are con- 
fident that at the forthcoming trial they 
will be able to wring from the prisoner the 
whereabouts of the concealed treasure— 
always supposing that Copper Sky really 
had that much and really lost it.” 

An excited buzz of conversation followed 
the reading of the article; but it hushed 
suddenly when Old Dad held up his hand. 

“Listen!” said the old man. “Here's 
another article. It’s headed: Copper Sky’s 
Big Jag.” 

And then he read a facetious screed 
that turned Copper Sky’s milk of human 
kindness to wormwood and gall, and 
planted a barbed arrow a foot deep in Old 
Sim Yaples’ writhing soul. 

“Yesterday,” the article read, ‘Copper 
Sky held an election. It was a weird affair! 
When the citizens of that funny little 
bunch of shacks sobered up this morning 
they found that for constable they had 
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elected the Village Drunk; and that some- 
body had stolen everything they owned, 
from the bartender’s bungstarter to the 
key of the new calaboose — 

Sim Yaples did not wait to hear the end 
of the humorous screed. He stumbled 
from the saloon door and headed straight 
toward Cactus Center. An old Indian 
trailer again, all the emotions of the last 
two days had crystallized into a fierce 
thirst for blood. He passed the new cala- 
boose and turned his face aside. Half 
loping, he slipped like a coyote into the 
brush that encircled the town, walking on 
his toes and crooning wickedly to himself: 


“Bury me to-morrow where the lily blossoms 

spring 

U wironelh the willows, while the little 
robins sing. 

You will yearn to see me 
more you shall 

Walkin’ dow n through Laramie with Snag- 
tooth Sal.” 


but ah, never- 


iv 


HE county seat’s jail, unlike the proud 
structure in Copper Sky, stood down in 
the darkest portion of town and in an 
isolated spot a block from the main thor- 
oughfare. A sort of pariah it seemed, from 
which all the other buildings drew in their 
skirts and held virtuously aloof. The human 
element apparently shared the sentiment; 
for no one moved in the vicinity of the 
squat, square building with the heavy 
barred door. A block away, sure of his 
srisoner, locked in that massive structure, 
ed Ochiltree, Constable of Cactus Cen- 
ter, slept noisily and with abandon. It 
was the uncertain hour halfway between 
midnight and the break of day. 

Old Sim Yaples slid out of the shadows 
and stood contemplating the unhandsome 
front of the jail. For an hour he had been 
haunting the dark places about town; but, 
of course, everybody was asleep and he saw 
noone. Gradually the black vindictiveness 
cleared from his brain and it suddenly 
came to him that there remained to him 

(Continued on Page 56 























From His Disadvantageous Position Upon the Floor the Old Trailer Cursed in Spanish and Piute and 


Plains English of the Days of Kit Carson 
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The Dlaxwell Cabriolet 






$80) 


OR professional men and salesmen; 

for social events as well as general 
business occasions, the Maxwell Cabriolet 
provides warm and comfortable trans- 
portation. 

Especially in unpleasant weather, when 
protection is desired against cold, rain, snow 
and wind, this closed car is most useful. 

And in favorable weather the glass 
windows can be dropped into the doors 


and the top folded back, resulting in a very 
attractive, open roadster body. 

Thus the Maxwell Cabriolet possesses 
the advantage of two bodies—combined, of 
course, with the features of economy, com- 
fort and endurance for which the Maxwell 
chassis has always stood. 

Dealers are urged to provide themselves 
immediately with an adequate number of 
these cars in order to participate in the 
large and growing demand for them. 


Roadster $620; Touring Car $635; Town Car $915; Sedan $985, completely equipped 


including electric starter and lights. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Canadian prices: Roadster $870; Touring Car $890, 
f. o. b. Windsor, Ont. 


(axwel, 





Motor Company, Inc. Detroit , Mich. 
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ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


UST a touch here and there 
—and bedrooms, halls, walls— 
all places are transformed. Acme 
Quality Paints are always de- 
pendable—always the best for 
the purpose for which they are 
recommended. 





The “Acme Quality Painting 
Guide Book”’ and our smaller 
booklet, “‘Home Decorating,”’ 
instruct you in the correct paints, 
colors and quantities to use for 
every painting purpose. Both 
books are free on request. If 
your dealer cannot supply them, 
write to us. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. Q Detroit, Michigan 
Boston St.Louis Toledo Fort Worth Lincoln Portland 
Chicago Pittsburg Nashville Dallas Salt Lake City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Cincinnati Birmingham Topeka Spokane Los Angeles 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘touching-up’’ jobs about the house, keep always on hand 


at least a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, wood- 

work and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel for iron bedsteads, 

furniture, woodwork and all similar surfaces; a quart of Acme Quality 
Floor Paint of the right color. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 


| 
| a still pleasanter way to rip the skin off 


| Cactus Center and spill its warm blood all 





| man thought he must 


over the place. 

A long time the old man stood there 
motionless, uncanny as a _ yellow-faced 
ghost, listening and watching. Then he 
stole up to the jail door and inserted his key 
into the lock. He twisted it and grinned 
with satisfaction when the sullen click told 
that the lock had responded. He put his 
shoulder to the door and shoved it ajar. 
Then he melted back into the darkness. 

At the first rasp of the key the prisoner 
had sprung to his feet, every nerve quiver- 
ing. The effects of his spree, begun so 
inauspiciously in Copper Sky and winding 
up so disastrously in Cactus Center, were 
wearing off, and he wes feeling shaken and 
nervous. All night he had been busy trying 
the walls, but without a ray of hope to 
reward his industry; then —— 

A click of the lock! The iron door swung 
open. But no one = | omg = At first the 

ave dreamed it; but 


| no, across the desert he could see a thin 


crescent of a moon and the song of a Mexi- 
can whippoorwill came to him quite dis- 
tinctly. A block or two away a freight 
engine snorted and steamed up and down, 
and occasionally cars bumped noisily to- 


| gether, sounding loud in the stillness of the 
| night. A slow breeze came in and invited 
| him out. 


He advanced stealthily. The door was 
indeed open! But why? He had no friends 
here—no acquaintances, even. Had some 


| Good Samaritan opened the door out of 


pity? His mind was blurred. No matter; 
the door was open and he yearned to get out. 

But with the same instinct that leads 
a wild thing to fear a mystery the man 
approached the door, fearing a trap. Then 
he grinned to himself. A trap! Wasn’t he 


| already trapped as badly as he possibly 





could be? He slipped through the doorway 
and ran swiftly from the place. With the 
feeling of the sand beneath his feet, his 
incredulity vanished. He was free! But 
the mystery remained. 

Like a part of the night itself, the man 
doubled in and out of the shadows and 
made for the brush at the outer edge of 
town. Here he turned and worked cau- 
tiously over to the railroad track. The 
freight train had finished its switching and 
was made up for the journey onward to- 
ward the north. As the man reached the 
edge of the right of way the engine clanked 
pasthim. Twenty or thirty box cars rattled 
after; and then came a series of jolts and 
the train came to a standstill, with the 
engine beside the water tank up the track. 

The man waiting in the edge of the brush 
moved swiftly to a pile of old ties, and, 
stooping, lifted aside a couple of the tim- 
bers. From under them he pulled a heavy 
object. It was indeed heavy, for he grunted 
when he swung it up on his shoulder and 
moved nearer to an empty box car, whose 


dark open doorway yawned opposite him. . 


After looking carefully up and down, he 
boosted his burden in through the open 
doorway. It met the floor with a rich, sub- 
dued chinking sound. Another stealthy 
look up and down and the man followed his 
burden into the dark interior. 

From his own position out in the brush 
Old Sim Yaples made a short detour and 
crawled under the train a few car lengths to 
the rear. Stealing carefully forward on the 
other side, he noted with satisfaction that 
on that side the door of the ex-prisoner’s 
car was locked hard and fast. He went on 
past the car and crawled back. As he did 
this there was a clang and a rattle of chains 
up at the tank, and a splash of escaped 
water as the dripping spout was flung 
back. A moment later the long train was 
again in motion, headed toward Copper Sky. 

Old Sim gazed earnestly at the blackness 
of the open doorway as it passed him. 
Nothing moved. As the rear end of the car 
went by he caught the ladder and swung 
himself up between the two cars. It was a 
most uncomfortable position, but the old 
man clung. 

The long train gathered momentum and 
went swaying and bumping across the wide 
desert, through the wilderness of grease- 
wood and yucca palms, the disreputable 
bald head of Old Sim Yaples peering round 
the corner of the mysterious car, swaying 
and bumping with the train, but never fora 
moment losing sight of the blackness of the 
open doorway ahead. 


Once inside the car, the outlaw had fallen 
immediately asleep. He had been sub- 
jected to a long nervous strain; and now 
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that he felt reasonably safe, he relaxed. He 
woke when the train jolted to a standstill 
and wondered what station it was. 

“Hey! Come out of there!” 

A particularly disagreeable voice it was. 
Rage and disgust filled the soul of the tired 
man, hidden back in the darkness of the 
car. A brakeman, of course! He had heard 
them before. Moreover, they had thrown 
coal at him and cursed him, even as this 
voice was beginning to curse; and he wished 
the whole tribe of brakemen might be 
in the deepest part of the sea for all eter- 
nity. 

“You can’t fool me—I saw you go in 
there!”” went on the cracked voice. “Are 
you coming—or will I have to crawl in 
there and beat you up into a sausage?” 

Again the voice trailed off into weird 
peemaay: and the man rose, with a heart- 

elt objurgation. He had no gun, of course; 
they had taken that from him at the jail. 

“I’m coming!” he growled sullenly. 

He heaved up his pack and set it in the 
car’s doorway. Below him was a small 
figure, seen indistinctly in the darkness. 
His first impulse was to jump straight at the 
figure and bear it to the earth, trusting to 
his ability to bring things to a successful 
issue in a man-to-man affair. 

In the same instant, however, he fore- 
saw more serious trouble; for how did he 
know there wasn’t another brakeman, or 
even two of them, upon the car directly 
above his head? He jumped down from 
the car; his hat fell off; a patch of white 
showed faintly in the uncertain light —— 

hump! 

The heavy old revolver landed squarely 
and scientifically upon the patch of white 
hair. The man went to the ground like 
a sack of spuds, Old Sim snapped the cuffs 
upon his wrists and hurriedly dragged him 
back into the brush. The train was already 
in motion. The old man dashed after it and 
— the heavy buckskin bag from the 
car floor, exulting when he felt the weight 
of it. Then he took off his hat and mopped 
his bald head. 

Far up the track the tail light of the 
caboose rocked away toward Tehachapi 
Pass. Over the town the first streaks of the 
new day were shooting upward from the 
east. Sim Yaples was back in Copper 
Sky—and no man had seen him go or 
come. 


Copper Sky at first thought it was a 
lynching. Gunshots and bloodcurdling 
yells sounded from the direction of the 

ublic Square. The first excited arrivals 
discovered Old Sim Yaples sitting upon a 
buckskin bag before the door of the new 
calaboose, a bottle in one hand and a bark- 
ing gun in the other. Between yells he 
sang; and now it sounded like a pean of 
victory: 


“Plant a little stone above the little mound of 


8 , 

Write: ‘Here lies a lovin’ and a busted 
heart, begod! 

Nevermore you'll see him walkin’ proudly 
with his gal 

Walkin’ down through Laramie with Snag- 
tooth Sal.’”’ 


Glaring through the grating above the 
little old villain’s head was a rage-convulsed 
face, a V-shaped scar on its chin and a 
patch of white hair above the forehead, 
stained a new red. 

Old Sim was too busy to explain. Nor 
would he allow anyone to touch the buck- 
skin bag. With great difficulty he hoisted 
it to his shoulder and staggered away to the 
Palace Hotel dining room, where the smell 
of breakfast was in the air. Here he calléd 
loudly for Kelley Briles and Louie May. 
When the two young people came in he 
dropped the chinking buckskin bag heavily 
upon the table, under the white bell of 
wilting flowers. 

“There she ish!” he announced with 
terrible dignity. ‘‘ Present; complimentsh 
of Cons’able of Copper Sky! Gobblesh 
you, my chillern!” 

Out of the swirl of excited memories 
which marked that day, Copper Sky never 
forgot that Louie May kissed Old Sim 
resoundingly. And Old Sim lifted up his 
voice and wept; for truly he was a dis- 
reputable old pagan, and he knew it. And, 
knowing this, he was touched and grateful 
when the _ brought him an unexpected 
gift from Paradise. 


Such news travels swiftly. Within an 
hour the citizens of Cactus Center were in a 
turmoil. Following closely upen the shock 
of finding their jail forced, and their noted 
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prisoner gone, came an insulting wire from 
Copper Sky. It was a long message, ad- 
dressed to the county seat through the 
Cactus Center Times; and it read: 

“Early this morning Sim Yaples, once 
an old Indian trailer and now the highly 
efficient Constable of Copper Sky, brought 
in the robber who, night before last, broke 
open the safe of Judge Navlett and escaped 
with twelve thousand dollars in gold be- 
longing to Mr. Kelley Briles, of this city. 
Constable Yaples not only captured the 
robber but secured every dollar of the miss- 
ing gold as well. 

“*A laughable feature of the whole affair 
is the fact that our neighboring village of 
Cactus Center thought it had the robber! 
Such is the curse of rum! 

“The robber will be tried before Judge 
Navlett, a jurist who is known all over 
California for his scrupulous honesty and 
judicial balance. Judge Navlett was elected 
Justice of the Peace at the recent election. 
Copper Sky feels proud of its Justice, and of 
its new constable, who has signalized his elec- 
tion by making such an important arrest.” 

When Cactus Center read this scandalous 
insult it had a fit. Then it had another 
one. Threatening recklessly, Red Ochiltree 
buckled on his revolver and ran for the 
northbound passenger train. Cactus Center 
watched him go and sent its prayers along. 
The honor of the county seat was in Red’s 
hands. 

When the northbound passenger train 
pulled into Copper Sky a howling mob saw 
Kelley Briles and his radiant bride aboard, 
to begin their wedding journey to San 
Francisco. The air was thick with rice and 
old shoes and the acrid smoke of many glad 
guns. In the express car the happy couple’s 
fortune reposed safely under the key of 
the express company’s strong box. In the 
excitement it was only after the train had 
disappeared into the greasewood that it was 
seen that Red Ochiltree had come on the 
smoker. He walked up to Old Sim Yaples, 
stuttering with rage. 

“See here, Yaples!” he said. “The 
county seat sent me up here to find out 
something: What’s this we hear about that 
Copper Sky robber?” 

“Danged if I know!” said Old Sim, cut- 
ting off a chunk of tobacco and pinching it 
between his toothless gums. “ What is it 
you hear, anyway?” 

“Is—is it true that you’ve got him?” 

“Of course!’ Old Sim assured him read- 
ily. “Got all the money back too! Didn’t 
you know that Copper Sky never fails to 
get what she goes after?” 


Telling the Truth flbout 


Merchandise 
By EVERETT RHODES CASTLE 


WAS a good reporter. Up and down 

State Street, which is newspaper row in 
D——,, I was credited with a good news sense 
and a happy, human way of writing. For 
this and sundry other things that are of 
interest only to those who race with home 
editions, I was paid forty dollars a week 
by The Courier, with vague promises of a 
raise when things straightened out—a time 
that seemed to promise a very hazy, not to 
say indefinite,future. But all this was but 
preliminary to an early June morning when 
Sam Clark, city editor of the Courier and a 
very good friend, called me from out of the 
depths of a pile of morning clips to tell me 
that Jackson Snow wanted me in the Holy 
of Holies. 

Twelve years before, Snow had purchased 
the Courier with a large mortgage and 
forty-five thousand dollars in cash, realized 
from the sale of his half interest in the Snow 
Tanneries to his brother Charles. He had 
brought up the circulation from a scant 
sixty-five thousand to well over the one hun- 
dred thousand mark on a strict diet of facts. 

Blunt, quick, he lived in an atmosphere 
of continual movement. Of his employees 
he had demanded but two things—the 
truth and enthusiasm. He was a power in 
D——, and I am going to be forever grate- 
ful for the opportunity he offered me that 
morning. 

“Bought control of the Mammoth 
Store,” he barked at me after I had seated 
myself in the tall straight-back chair that 





Ochiltree did not speak for some mo- 
ments. He was struggling for control of 
himself. 

“Where did you get him?” he demanded 
finally. 

Old Sim spat afar. 

“That’s the puzzle!” he agreed. “Where 
did we get him?” 

Choking with fury, Ochiltree made a 
S| odic movement toward the old trailer. 

is twitching hand dropped toward his 
revolver; then, caught by a hint of pru- 
dence, it twitched away again. 

“Our jail was broken open!” he declared 
hoarsely. “Our prisoner was gone.” His 
eyes dropped to Old Sim’s feet. “And in 
the sand we found a moccasin track! It 
looks—it looks ——” 

He hesitated. Old Sim ceased chewing 
and his red-rimmed lashless lids narrowed. 
His mummylike head was thrust slightly 
forward and his pale eyes regarded Ochil- 
tree with the unwinking intentness of a 
waiting rattlesnake. 

““Well,” he suggested softty, ““how does 
it look?” 

Ochiltree came to himself and glanced 
about. An ominous silence had fallen upon 
the crowd of Copper Sky men. 

“Tt—it looks—funny!” he concluded. 


Old Sim chewed again and grinned like a | 


tickled mummy. 

“It sure does!” he again agreed cheer- 
fully. “I’m laughin’ myself sick over it.” 

Again Red Ochiltree looked about the 
circle of stern-faced Copper Sky warriors. 
The local freight, which had been side- 
tracked to allow the passage of the express, 
now pulled out on the main line and started 
bumping toward the south. Ochiltree 
turned and swung aboard the tail of the 
caboose. There really seemed nothing else 
for him to do. As he disappeared down the 
track he shook his fist in purple-faced fury 
at the grinning group of men. 

“We'll remember this!” he yelled. 

“You bet you will!” squalled Old Sim. 
“We won't ever let you forget it!” 

And, adjusting his enormous badge of 
office cockily upon his chest, the old pagan 
padded away up the street, singing happily 
to himself: 


* Sal, Sal, 
My heart it broke to-day— 
Broke in two forever when they laid you in 
the clay; 


I would give creation to be walkin’ with my | 


gal— 
Walkin’ down through Laramie with Snag- 
tooth Sal.” 


at all times stood in front of the walnut | 


desk. “Start in Friday, as advertising 
manager—sixty-five dollars a week!” 

“‘T never wrote a line of advertising in my 
life,” I began. 


“Just what I want. I don’t want any 


advertising, I want ideas and truth and a | 


lot of the Missouri attitude. You know, 
Mack, I have watched Cranston, Miller 


and half a dozen others grow wealthy on a | 
capital of exaggeration and fraud. I picked | 


out the Mammoth because it was no better 
and no worse than any of the rest. I am 
going to see if facts are as much appreciated 
in the mercantile business as in the news- 


paper world, and I pick you for the man to | 
make the try. Look at the store as a story, | 
muckrake it, laugh at it, fight it, but give | 


us the truth.’ 

Of course I took the job. But Friday, 
instead of finding me seated behind the 
wheel in the advertising office, found me 


parading the notion and glove aisles as Mr. | 


McKenzie, the new floorwalker. I had de- 
cided on this method of making my initial 
appearance, because a preliminary scouting 
trip convinced me that, no matter how much 
I might yearn for truth and the higher 


realms of mercantile honor, if I didn’t know | 


the difference between percale and dress 
nets I was going to be nothing but a good 
deal of a Scotch ornament in my new office. 

Notebook after notebook was crammed 
with interviews with clerks, porters, window 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Success Dresses the Part 


Success isn’t a matter of chance. 































Heads of big businesses, bankers, physicians 
and lawyers who lead in their profession are 
men whoworked hard while they were at the 
bottom—that’s how they got to the top. 
One of the earmarks of success—one of the 
things that always goes hand in hand with 
success is the careful way these successful 
men “Dress the Part.” 

If youare one of the big successes you prob- 
ably know and wear 


ADLER: RQCHESTER_ 


Clothes 


If you are on the way to success make the 
journey in clothes that will help you “Dress 
the Part’ — Apvier-RocHEstTerR CLOTHES. 


Send to-day to 1. Apuer, Bros, & a. 
R ochester, NC.YV., for a cops 


Apier-Rocuesrer Stryte Book 


f si 


r Spring, 1917. [ti 
trates clothes that will 


be worn this year by 


—— 


Geka pam Koas 


\ . 
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| VACUUR 


How can Pennsylvania Vacuum 
Cup Quality Tires be sold at prices 
of just ordinary tires? 


Why are Pennsylvania Vacuum 
Cup Quality Tires not found as 
standard equipment on new cars? 


HE second question effectively answers 

the first. So keenly competitive has price 
making become in the automobile industry 
that every dollar counts. 


The automobile manufacturer therefore cannot 
be expected to offer Vacuum Cup Tires as 
regular equipment because the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company make no special large con- 
tract price inducements. To the contrary, 
their policy is to give actual user buyers the 
full benefit of all price concessions. 


Vacuum Cup Tires are made to typify the 
ideals of their makers—to give users at all 
times the highest possible quality and the 
longest, safest, lowest-cost service. 


For practically the same price you would pay 
for ordinary tires sold on a 3,500 mile basis, 
you can now buy Vacuum Cup Tires with a 
guaranteed service —per warranty tag attached 
to each casing — of 


6,000 Miles 


How the cups 
operate to pre- 
vent skidding 
with no resiet- 
ance to forward 
speed. 


1. Contact 2. Pressure 


6. Edge reiease 
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7. Disengagement 
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_CUP TIRES 


A RECKLESS chauffeur, that, you say. No. 
Ought to lose his license. No. 


Just blind luck that his tires held the pavement. Just a foot 
and — Nonsense! 


Careless driving just the same. Yes— but only careless in the sense 
that the driver and those he pilots need have no care as to their safety. 


The massive cup-shaped projections on the tires of that car are Vacuum Cups 
and cannot skid—they're guaranteed on wet, slippery pavements. The cups 
hold the pavement with a suction grip. 


Retards the speed? Not a bit. The = 
forward rolling of the wheel auto- 
matically releases each cup by 
gently raising it edgewise and releas- 
ing the vacuum hold. 


Moving Picture of Actual 
Vacuum Cup Non-skid Test 


ittsburgh, Nov. 20, 1916. | 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania | 
Gentlemen 
Our driver, J]. W. Porter, reports that on November 
20, 1916, rain had made the streets dangerous. With 
Vacuum Cup Tires on all wheels and three passengers in 


The non-skid efficacy of the Vacuum 


Cup Tread is absolutely complete. 
It reduces to actual practice through 
the heavy thick-lipped Vacuum Cups 
the suction principle of skid-preven- 
tion. If they do not convince you, 
they are returnable at full purchase 
price, after reasonable trial. 


the limousine, Porter drove his car around a sharp corner 
made by two intersecting streets just back of the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Club at a speed of twenty-five miles an hour 
Porter and the occupants state there was not the least sign 
of skidding as the cups held the car as firmly to the wet 
pavement as if the street had been dry 

A moving picture of this test was taken and it con- 
clusively demonstrates our statements even theugh they may 
seem somewhat unusual to those who do not know and ap- 
preciate Vacuum Cup Tires the Way we do 


Yours very truly, 
PITTSBURGH TAXICAB COMPANY 
John WwW. Weibley, President 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 





Jeannette, Pa. 











Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 





Direct reproduction o 
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Why Not be Honest 
With Your Feet? 


HY expect them to serve 

you faithfully when you 
cramp them into narrow, pinch- 
Ing shoes which cause corns— 
bunions—flat-foot—ingrown 
nails—callouses, etc.? 

Treat your feet right, and 
they'll treat you right. Put 
them intocomfortable Educator 
Shoes, built by scientists to 
give the feet the comfort they 
need, and your foot-troubles 
will be relieved or abolished. 
FoR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 

Get the whole family Educators 

today. They all deserve a chance to 
Baws ha app) feet. 

But to be certain you're getting 
Educators, you must be sure to look 
for EDUCATOR branded on the 
sole. It guarantees the correct 
orthopaedic Educator shape that 
“lets the feet grow as they should.” 
**Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet” 
is an interesting booklet full of 
startling information about the feet. 
Vital facts by orthopaedic experts. 
Send for a copy today. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
i4 High Street Boston, Mass. 


Makers alse of All-America and Signet 
Shoes for Men; Mayfairs for Women 


FDUCATOR 
HOE @ 





Not every 
bruad-toed 
shoe io an 
Educator. 
Be sure 
thie Mark 
fe om tue 
ale 


Educator 
for Men 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 
children, 
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(Continued from Page 57) 
trimmers, the educational director. Night 
after night went by while I probed the daily 
sales slips of the past year that Snow ob- 
tained for me. I compared them with each 
day’s advertising. I talked with customers 
who stopped in my aisles, I chatted with 
salesmen who sold merchandise to the 
house—even an idle stenographer reading 
the daily record of marriage licenses fur- 
nished an idea that was later to increase the 
yearly sales by over ten thousand dollars. 

At this time the Mammoth Store was 
doing a business of approximately five 
million dollars a year and was paying 
dividends of nine per cent. It was big 
business—a big story. I left the advertis- 
ing department strictly alone and studied 
Mammoth advertising only incidentally, for 
I wasn’t to write advertising, the Mam- 


| moth variety at any rate. 





After I analyzed my notes I discovered 
many interesting’ facts. For instance, I 
found that merchandise offered at decided 
reductions did not sell nearly so well when 
advertised in the morning papers as when 
offered in the evening dailies. I learned 
that advertising in the evening newspapers, 
on the contrary, did not sell the new and 
more expensive merchandise, such as im- 
aoe wraps, gowns, lingerie and period 
urniture, nearly so well as advertising in 
the morning papers. 

It was also evident that men, in buying 
their own apparel and furnishings, select 
noisier and more conspicuous things for 
themselves than would their wives or 
sisters, and that they make sixty-five per 
cent of their purchases on Saturday. 


When Two Quarts are Not Two 


In the Mammoth Store the average 


| woman will refuse to buy five-dollar hats at 
| fifty cents, but she will buy the same hats 


in great numbers when marked at $3.89. 
Moreover, the lowliest clerk is the greatest 
single factor in a store’s success. And it 


| isn’t cleverness or easy speech that makes a 


| good salesman. 


Faith and belief in the 


| merchandise offered sell more merchandise 


than any amount of blarney. 


The day after I handed in my resigna- 
tion as floor walker, accompanied by two 
carpenters I advanced on my new position 
to find the entire staff assembled to greet 
me— Miss ——, who wrote the women's 


| wear copy; Hawkins, who cared for men’s 


| stepped out of a comic supplement. 


clothing and furnishings as well as the fur- 
niture department; Miss W-———, a prim 
young woman who handled proofs; and 
Milton, an office boy who might have 
All 
were of the old régime and viewed with 


| frosty skepticism the advent of the literary 


floorwalker. 
Polite greetings turned to protests, how- 
ever, when both carpenters promptly 


| started to rip out the partitions that gave 
| each a little private office in which to sit 


| and woo the muse. 


Protests turned to open 


| revolt when a big horseshoe city desk went 


| bring their chairs and grou 
| side. 


into the center of the room. I placed my 
chair in the center and asked the rest to 
about the outer 
The advertising office of the Mam- 


| moth Store had given way to the editorial 
| rooms of the Mammoth Store News. 


| rather than a 


Heretofore all advertising copy had been 
written from yellow slips ‘supplied by the 
different buyers and, as the majority of 
buyers were — with a purchasing 

iterary sense, it be often 


| hard to dig beneath the tons of adjectives, 


the mildest of which were “wonderful” and 
‘‘great.”” When a member of the advertis- 
ing department wanted an ad, he or she 
formerly reached for the nearest telephone 
and called for it, much after the fashion of 
ringing for ice water in a hotel. But who 
ever heard of a newspaper, ordering news? 
The yellow slips were promptly discarded 
and we started out:to hunt and search for 
the kind of advertising we wanted. 

An assignment card came into existence. 
Miss M—, instead of sitting quietly at her 
desk all day, found that promptly upon her 
arrival in the morning she was to see Mr. 
Morse, the cloak buyer, and get a good 
story about the new fall suits; Hawkins 
was assigned to cover the men’s suit sale 
and to bring in a top head yarn, and so on 
down the list. With the first day’s assign- 
ments out of the way, the head of the re- 
ceiving room was called in to help me put in 
force my first beat. 

Now, on every well-regulated newspaper 


| there are a half dozen men who cover 


news beats—places such as police stations, 
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courts, Federal offices, hotels and other 
omer where news is regular and liable to 

reak at any time. I gave the receiving 
chief the beat in his department. 

“Every time a shipment of new goods 
reaches the house I want you to fill out a 
small slip and tell me just what it is and 
what buyer ordered it,” I told him. 

I figured this would make it possible for 
me to know the new things that were arriv- 
ing daily, without waiting five or six ove 
for some buyer to remember that he might 
just as well advertise them. I wasn’t going 
to let any other store scoop the Mammoth 
news by oy some desirable new 
article first. Before I had sent the staff out 


for their first stories that morning I had 
fixed half past twelve as home-edition time, 
when all copy must be in for the day. 
Hawkins arrived first with a story of 
aes twenty-five-dollar suits to be sold at 
18.75 


“Of course there is no doubt that these 
—— are really tw enty-five-dollar values?” 

ueried 

T Well, ‘T’'ll tell you,” confided Hawkins: 
“Goldman bought them as a factory close- 
out—mostly all small sizes. Sure! They 
would sell at twenty-five dollars if all the 
sizes and models were represented.” 

“How about the other sizes?” I asked. 

“Oh, he filled those out with suits from 
his regular twenty-dollar line.” 

“Then rewrite your story and say so!” 

A few days later a letter from a down- 
state mail-order customer gave me a chance 
to introduce my old friend Truth to the 
housewares section. In the letter the 
woman, who was an old and desirable cus- 
tomer, complained that a two-quart sauce- 
pan which she had purchased at a recent 
sale was short measure and that as a conse- 
quence a new recipe which she was trying 
failed very miserably. 

Without a word to the buyer, a sample of 
every household utensil offered in that sale 
was quietly brought to the advertising 
office and the entire staff spent a busy hour 
testing the various pieces with certified 
measures. It was discovered that twelve 
out of nineteen pieces held nearly three- 
quarters of a cup less than the advertised 
two quarts. 

Then a little call was made on the buyer, 
who cheerfully acknowledged that the 
measures did run a trifle short, but the 
manufacturer had sold them at a special 
price as a consequence. He didn’t think 
there was anything wrong in calling them 
two-quart measures. “They looked it, 
didn’t they?” Latera quiet talk in the exec- 
utive office changed his views. 

However, all these little things that were 
gradually changing the advertising policy 
of the store left their sting. Buyer after 
buyer went to the executive office and de 
manded that the old order be returned. 
They declared that the business would 
never stand the strain against the free-and- 
easy statements and advertising of compet- 
ing stores. With the exception of perhaps 
a dozen of the eighty-seven buyers, all 
were convinced that the store was under- 
going a moral dose of sulphur and molasses 
that was going to leave the patient weaker 
than ever. 

Opposition finally crystallized at one of 
the weekly buyers’ meetings about one 
month after the inauguration of the new 
policies. The word had been passed about 
that Filkens, the shoe buyer, was going to 

make it interesting. And he did. 


The Fate of Filkens’ Ultimatum 


There was a hush of anticipation as 
Filkens stood up after the routine of the 
meeting had been disposed of and asked 
permission of Mr. Critchfield to say a few 
words. Filkens came loaded for bear. In 
one hand he had a copy of a recent adver- 
tisement in which the advertising depart- 
ment had deleted the comparative prices 
four and five dollars and merely had said 
that the shoes were good value at $2.89. 

He produced letters from several large 
shoe manufacturers, who apparently had 
been asked to tell what the shoes would 
cost the manufacturer on to-day’s soaring 
leather market. All agreed that the shoes 
could not be manufactured for less than 
from $3.50 to $5.85, making the retail value 
from five dollars to six doilars. 

Everyone present felt that at last the 
literary floorwalker had come a very large 
and annoying cropper. Filkens then called 
upon the advertising department to run the 
advertisement the next day with the com- 
parative prices he had first quoted. It 
amounted to an ultimatum. 
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I was totally unprepared, but I remem- 
bered why the first figures had been deleted. 
It was not because the values were high but 
because the styles were several years old 
and we felt certain that any woman who 
wanted a pair of shoes and had five dollars 
in cash to spend would never purchase the 
shoes in question, even if the leather was 
worth twice ten dollars. I stood up. 

“Men,” I said, “I won’t argue with 
Filkens, but if he will send for a pair of the 
shoes to be advertised and a pair that he 
carries in stock and sells regularly at five 
dollars, I will give you a little demonstra- 
tion of just why those prices were deleted.”’ 

Mr. Filkens would send and did. 

With the shoes placed on a table, with 
the buyers grouped about, a clerk from a 
nearby department was called in. 

“‘Here are two pairs of shoes,” I told 
her. ‘Now if you had five dollars and 
needed a pair of shoes, which pair of shoes 
would you select if both pairs were priced 
at five dollars?’ 

It took but a few moments for the girl to 
select the pair that sold regularly for five 
dollars. ‘our successive clerks likewise 
preferred the regular five-dollar shoes. 


Truth Better Than Fiction 


I had never made a speech in my life, but 
the time had come, so I stood up again. 

“The advertising department is under 
fire,” I began. “‘The truth of our advertis- 
ing has been questioned. It has been 
charged with bearing inflated claims and 
with misrepresenting merchandise. How 
much truth there has been in the charge 
doesn’t concern us now. ‘Let the dead 
Past bury its dead.’ We will not under- 
write the honesty of the whole store, but if 
the judgment of the department manager 
is so warped by his enthusiasm and desire 
for sales that he cannot tell the truth about 
his merchandise, it is beyond the province 
of the advertising department to change 
him. That was the duty of his parents and 
his Sunday-school teacher, and if they have 
been remiss it is an oversight that we do not 
quite feel it our duty to correct.” 

I was well under way and my Scotch 
blood sent a flood of words to my tongue. 

“The reason this point is made is that 
the advertising department has, in the past, 
depended in the main for its information 
upon the statements made by department 
managers and, although in the majority of 
cases it has received authentic information, 
in some instances it has received downright 
lies. I say ‘lies’ with a thorough understand- 
ing of the meaning of the word. You can’t 
gild a misstatement of facts by calling it 
advertising enthusiasm. When a woman, 
whose confidence in the Mammoth Store 
has been carefully nurtured through years 
of honest dealing, is misled into buying mer- 
chandise that is not up to the Mammoth 
standard, she does not hesitate to state in 
piain terms that our advertising lies and 
that the store lies. 

“*We will not underwrite the honesty of 
this store, but we will underwrite the hon- 
esty of all advertising that goes out under 
the signature of the Mammoth Store. Re- 
gardless of whether the advertising has pep, 
originality or pulling power, it will have the 
truth. And here is the way we are going to 
guarantee the truth of the advertising: The 
burden of proof as to comparative values 
will lie with the department manager, and 
no comparative values will be used unless 
definite proof is made to the advertising 
department that the comparative prices 
are genuine. 

‘Hereafter the advertising department 
will promptly sever diplomatic relations 
with the department that tries by any means 
to put through a fraudulent value. And the 
severance of diplomatic relations means 
that the department so cut off must estab- 
lish beyond question its honesty of purpose 
before it can again be carried in the adver- 
tising columns of the Mammoth Store. 

“In a nutshell, from now on we are going 
to look at this store as the customer looks at 
it and not as we want the customer to look 
atit. I want your codperation. I know you 
are doubtful of my method, because you 
feel that it gives «competition an unfair 
advantage. 

“Coéperate all you can, give our brand 
of advertising a chance for six months, and 
if in that time business has not shown a 
substantial increase you may have my 
resignation. What do you say? 

Corbin, the linen buyer, and one of the 
few men who really believed in the new 
order of things, started the ball with a 

(Conctuded on Page 62) 
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GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tenned by us for belting use 





“Let’s scrap our belting specification,” 
said the Master Mechanic 


The Purchasing Agent was startled. “**‘ Why?’’ he asked. 





** It doesn’t protect us,’’ replied the M. M. ** We buy lots of belting 
for First Quality that proves to be mixed with seconds and shoulder. 
We can’t test every roll—and you know mighty well there’s nobody 


in this shop wise enough to detect skillfully mixed belting. 


“What'll we do?” 

“I'd advise that we adopt the Graton & 
Knight Standardized Series as our own belt- 
ing standards. They're the largest belt 
makers in the world 
ing and classifying their Series of Brands, until 
And the 
individual Brands run absolutely uniform 
I've used enough to know that.” 


inquired the P. A. 


been 66 years develop- 


it covers every possible belt need. 


“How does it work?’’—the Purchasing 
Agent was interested. 

“You simply get a set of the Graton & 
Knight Standardized Belts as recommended 
for our needs, with the official description of 
each. Then when you need a belt, you select 
the brand that’s right for the job—get bids 
on that or equal. Thus you make actual 


%9 


service the basis for comparison—not just a 
written specification.” 

cried the P. A. ‘Tf 
there’s one thing I’ve always wanted to 
but I haven't 
known how to go about it I'll have the 


i gO you, Joe,” 
standardize, it is our belting 


Graton & Knight salesman come and tell us 
how to do it. Be sure you're there, Joe.” 


17 VOl huying belts on discount—or 


o1 performance 7 


Do you KNOW when your spect 
is met—or do you take a chance? 


ncation 


, : 
The only way to be sure of belting is to 
nave a s m ple, 


real belting standards to go by. 


safe and trustworthy set of 
Graton & 


Knight Standardized Series furnishes this 


Write today for the Graton & Knight Belting Book—or have the nearest 


Graton & Knight representative call on you. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Company 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather I 


7 GRATON. 


“ } 
& KNIGHT 4 


— 


Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in 


) The illustration shows a 16-inch Graton & Knight Nigger Head Drive ae 
Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mess. — ee SSS 
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What you want from 
your dry cells is uniform- 
ity of service—alike today, 
tomorrow, always! Buy 
Columbias by name and 
you'll get the same fresh, 
lively battery every time. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, Columbia Batteries are made 
ond sold by Canadian National Carbon 
Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
Fahnestock spring-clip binding posts, no 
extra charge 
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Batteries 
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(Cencluded from Page 60) 


mighty ‘‘Yes,” and the majority of the 
| others followed suit in a straggling chorus. 


The next step meant another change that 
would have aroused fresh antagonism if the 
hands-off policy, with its attendant watch- 
ful waiting, had not been inaugurated. Dur- 
ing the first weeks of the Mammoth Store 
News no attempt had been made to change 
the form of advertising, beyond the elimina- 
tion of all exaggeration. Now the little 
green notebook came out to heip. No 
longer were new pieces of Chippendale ad- 


| vertised in the sensational evening paper, 


no longer did news of fifteen-cent percales 
at nine cents a yard go into the staid, con- 
servative morning paper. And the furniture 
and wash-goods sections both felt the results 
immediately. 

Miss M——, instead of writing ““Women’s 
Coats at $27.50” as a heading for @ coat 
advertisement, wrote “‘Your New Coat 
Must Be Trimmed With Fur!” Instead of 
the humdrum description of models and 
colors her introduction was a breezy story 
that told of the increasing tendency of the 
great designers, Lanvrin, Jenny and the 
rest, to use fur in every possible way. Then 
followed a short, easily assimilated descrip- 
tion of several models, and in many cases 
the price was the last thing mentioned. It 
was news. 

The women of D——— liked to know the 
new ideas that were being applied to the 
things they wore. They liked to have them 
told in a human-interest way. It was adver- 
tising, but advertising that carried informa- 
tion every woman wanted, regardless of 
whether or not she needed a suit or a new 
coat at the particular time. Of course in 
season-end and speciai sales the price re- 
ductions and choice values to be cbtained 
were featured. 

Hawkins carried the men’s-wear section 
and wrote short, snappy paragraphs about 
the scarcity of woolen dyes, the necessity of 
being sure of the clothes that were bought, 
with the entire idea tied up to the depend- 
ability of Mammoth clothes. 

Big figures were eliminated, black type 
was taboo, the pictures carried an interest 
of their own, aside from their value as an 
illustration of the article they were adver- 
tising. The Mammoth Store advertising 
became a quiet, easy page that was inter- 
esting and readable. It stood out, like a 
pink shirt at a minister’s conference, 


| against the shouting pages of competing 


houses. 


One day the general manager, passing 
through the store, overheard a customer 
ask a clerk for the veilings advertised at 
ferty-nine cents a yard. 

“Just a moment until I ask the head of 


| stock,” said the girl. 


| fashion: 


The woman got the veiling, but it 
brought home to the general manager the 
necessity of bringing the advertising closer 
to the people who sold the merchandise 
over the counter. For if this clerk did not 
know what was being offered in her own 
department, she certainly would not be 
able to tell a customer anything about the 
merchandise that was being offered in other 
departments. If she had read the advertise- 
ment that appeared that day she would 
have been able not only to supply the veil- 
ing immediately, but to suggest that the 
millinery section on the third floor was 
offering some new hats, at special prices 
for that particular day, that would match 
the veiling very nicely. 


Errors and Rewards 


The problem was solved after this 
Several days later notices were 


| posted in the employees’ !ocker and rest 


rooms that, beginning the next day, the 
Mammoth Store would offer one dollar 
reward to any employee of the store who 
found any exaggeration or mistake of any 
kind in the daily advertising—mistakes 


| not only as to prices and spelling but as to 


typographical errors as well. If taffeta 
silk was advertised as being thirty-five 
inches wide, and the clerk knew it to be but 
thirty-four inches, she had but to fill out a 
slip and hand a claim to the advertising 
department for verification, in order to 
collect her dollar. Red tape was eliminated 
as much as possible and the reward was 
paid the same day if possible. 

If the error was one of English or ty- 
pography the advertising department was 
charged with the dollar. If the mistake 
was not caught by the buyer when reading 
proofs, his Gepactenens was charged with 
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the loss. During the first year five hundred 
and seventy-six dollars was paid in rewards, 
but it brought one-thousand-per-cent re- 
turns in better-informed salespeople—no 
longer did clerks inquire about specials in 
their departments. Mary Jones knew not 
only what veilings were being advertised but 
all about the sale of blue-enameled kitchen 
utensils on the seventh floor. Buyers were 
more careful in correcting proofs. Mistakes 
in daily advertising for the first month 
aes dropped from sixty-seven to thirty- 
our. 

The-next step added a new division to 
the advertising department as the result of 
the episode of the stenographer and the 
marriage licenses. The credit department 
of the Mammoth Store, though highly 
efficient, was inclined to be very conserva- 
tive, with the result that it showed a very 
gratifying absence of losses, and also a very 
slow growth of new accounts. During the 
past year eight hundred new accounts had 
been added to the sixteen thousand active 
accounts on the books. 

Under the new methods a stenographer, 
instead of idly reading over the marriage 
licenses each morning, now clips the list 
from the paper and has the credit depart- 
ment quietly investigate each particular 
case. If the investigation shows the people 
to be reliable, the groom to be receives a 
letter from the Mammoth Store informing 
him that an account has been opened in his 
name in the Mammoth Store and inviting 
him to make use of it at all times. 

Later the idea was enlarged to cover such 
new arrivals in D as were noted from 
time to time in the columns of the news- 
papers. About three out of four of the 
persons in whose names accounts had been 
opened made use of them. During the first 
eighteen months they purchased merchan- 
dise to the extent of eleven thousand dollars. 
This device made the credit department the 
best booster in the business. 


It Pays to Tell the Truth 


Though Friday had always been consid- 
ered a good day by the retailers of D—— 
no effort had ever been made to encourage 
local women to associate Friday with bar- 
gains as they associated Monday with 
washing. Why Friday, rather than any 
other day of the week, shouid be considered 
a day for bargains we couldn’t discover, but 
a survey made in representative sections of 
D-—— disclosed the fact that ninety out of 
one hundred and seventy women picked Fri- 
day, forty of them chose Saturday, nineteen 
selected Monday, while the rest of them 
were scattered in their choice among the 
other days of the week. 

“Why not cultivate this inclination?” I 
asked the buyers at the next weekly 
meeting. 

Out of the discussion that arose Friday 
bargains were born. Each buyer must con- 
tribute two items of merchandise priced 
close to cost. Only seasonable, dependable 
merchandise was to be offered for sale. The 
advertising department described each 
item tersely and in vigorous word pictures. 
The articles were set about a large cut that 
ran through the advertisement. Cuts and 
headlines were all timely. The presidential 
election, the arrival of the Deutschland, 
Thanksgiving, and other timely bits of news 
furnished ideas that were coupled up with 
Friday specials. 

The first Friday bargain day totaled 
nineteen thousand dollars as against eleven 
thousand dollars made on the same Friday 
of the preceding year. The next week 
totaled twenty-three thousand dollars. 
Since then there have been several weeks in 
which sales exceeded thirty-five thousand 
dollars, but none ran under twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Other merchants, quick to 
realize the value of capitalizing this quirk 
of feminine psychology, after it had been 
pointed out to them, came into the fold 
with Friday items, Friday specials and 
many other such inviting headlines. The 
Friday papers took on an aspect totally 
foreign to their-usual appearance. 

As the six months drew to a close other 
ideas were inaugurated. The Mammoth 
Store News had become a real news page 
in every sense of the word. The yearly 
meeting was held shortly before the expira- 
tion of the six months. Jackson Snow 
handed out miniature balance sheets, show- 
ing an increase of one million, one hundred 
thousand doilars for the year, seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars of which were ob- 
tained during the last six months of the 
year. Jackson Snow was right—it pays to 
tell the truth. 
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ON THE LINEAGE ofasui# OF CLOTHES 


The production of Kirschbaum Clothes 
involves a process of sifting and glean- 
ing, going straight back -to their genesis 
in raw wool. 


And in all the story from se page to 
finis not a blot—not a hidden chapter— 
not a page that is not illumined with a 
record of prowess and abiding care by 
spinner, weaver, designer or tailor! 


The fabrics are woven of selected stock — 
and never once does the nimble shuttle 
shoot a strand of cotton across the warp 
of the cloth—nothing but pure woo/, 
a-tingle with life and color. 


The tailoring is done in our famous 


modern, sun-flooded clothing shops at 
the Sign of the Cherry Tree. 


— where competence and painstaking 
direct every pair of shears, every flashing 
needle 


— where, from the time the designer’s 
chalk first touches the cloth until the 
silken label is attached, a wealth of 
clothes-making artistry is lavished upon 
each single and individual garment. 


Here you have the authentic lineage of 
Kirschbaum Clothes now being shown 
for Spring and Summer 1917 by a mer- 
chant—usually the one in the ascendant 
—in almost every American city and 
town of retail importance. 


A copy of our new book illustrating the authentic styles for Spring 


and Summer, and containing suggestions on the choice of clothes 


by “*’The Spectator,”’ will be mailed you upon a postal request 


A. B. KIRSCHBAUM COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK 
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Attire 


UBSTANTIAL citizens of 

OUR TOWN believe in 
wearing the best. That is why you see 
so many with Black Cat Hose; distin- 
guishable by even, well-woven surface; 
m snug,elastic fit; clear, permanent dyes. 
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Black Cat provides for both sexes of all 
ages. It protects the infant’s toddling steps— 
sees boys and girls through the play period, 
and for grown-ups comes in sheer, pure silk, 
fine of weave, comfortable and correct. 
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Back of the style and beauty of Black Cat Hosiery 
is always the watchword DURABI/ILITY—the 

reinforcements of heel, sole, toe and top that give 
long life and lasting satisfaction. 


Dealers who buy and sell on a basis of VALUE 
carry a full line of Black Cat Hosiery for men, 
women and children. 
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BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Cooper’ s-Bennington Spring Needle Underwear for Men 
Is Made and Marketed by Black Cat Textiles Company 
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m original drawing 
by W. B, King 
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MRS. HOPE’S HUSBAND 


(Continued from Page 7) 


He laid the manuscript gently down. . . . 
Pauline! - - Pauline! .. How he 
.— worked with her! Heart and brain, how 

e had fought for her! . . . He couldn't 
help it; damnit, the tears would come. . . . 
Once he had inspired her—once he had 
taught her; that was all over. For a while 
his education and his man’s experience had 
led her; but her technique had soon caught 
up with her creative talent. Yes; she had 
caught up with him, too, and passed him on 
the road. And now apparently she needed 
him no longer. 

Well, even if he had lost her, or was ap- 
parently fast losing her, didn’t that word 
“*husband” mean at least that he had won 
her once? Lost! Why lost? Hadn’t he lost 
cases before, in the lower courts, only to 
win them at last doggedly on appeal? 
Why, then, shouldn't he demand a retrial 
in this case, the greatest case of his life, and 
try to win her back again? But how? His 
mind began to seek back and forth furi- 
ously on the scent, as it often did down- 
town when he seemed to be beaten. How? 
How? Wasa second romance ever possible 
between married lovers? Wasit? Was it? 
It seemed absurd; yet the thought stim- 
ulated him. 

How? How the devil—how? Gazing at 
the rows and rows of books that lined the 
walls, wandering, wondering, through “If 
only” and “‘ There must be some way!” his 
fancy quested until—he had no idea how 
long he had been sitting there, scowling, 
chewing his cigar—he came briskly to him- 
self, apostrophizing the shadowy Winged 
Victory with the savage exclamation: 
“Why not?” 

Others had done it; why not he? Didn’t 
they still come continually, come by dozens 
sometimes, those confounded letters, those 
friendly letters, foolish letters, fulsome, 
flattering, from unknown correspondents? 
How interestedly they had both read them 
at first, discussing the writers, analyzing 
the characters they revealed! How proud 
she still was of them too! He smiled. .. . 
Pauline at her desk, opening her letters 
complacently, sucking the last drop of 
praise from every one! .. . 

Yes; and she would read his too. Per- 
haps, though, she might not answer it. A 
frown. But why not compel her to answer 
it? A smile of pride. He had invention— 
many had called him clever; couldn’t he 
play on her curiosity, her passion for ro- 
mance? After all, Pauline was still a 
woman, and he was stilla man. What were 
men’s wits for, anyway, but to conquer 
women? And his wits were supposed to be 
trained in practical psychology; why not 
prove them? Andat least one sharp weapon 
was left to him; its name was Mystery. 

By the Winged Victory of Samothrace, 
he’d do it! At that moment any woman 
would say and most men think that Lester 
Hope was handsome. There was a new 
strength in the gesture with which he tossed 
back his black hair. Had Pauline come in 
upon him at that moment —— But she 
did not come in. 

Of course the letter would have to be 
typewritten to conceal his identity. A mere 
detail—that, of course, could be done next 
day at the office. Let’s see: he would give 
for his address a new post-office box; and 
he would sign it—what? Long he studied 
before he chose—“‘ John Irons.” Long, long 
he reflected, more absorbed than ever he 
had been in a criminal case, smoking on, 
smoking on, before he had, lawyerwise, de- 
cided, with a new smile, upon Pauline’s 
vulnerable point and where the line of least 
resistance to his flattery lay. 

And so, crossing to the bookshelves to 
turn the pages of her novel thoughtfully, 
back to his desk with it, lost in his plan, 
scribbling furiously—walking the floor 
sitting down finally to copy all carefully, 
deliberately, Lester Hope did not realize, 
until at midnight he heard the front door 
opening, that for two whole hours he had 
forgotten he was Mrs. Hope’s Husband. 


a 


T IS a fact, though some unmarried 

women may not know it, that trimming 
a mustache is one of the few small vanities 
a self-respecting man permits himself to 
practice before the mirror consciously, seri- 
ously and unashamed. Lester Hope, with 
puckered brow, was trimming his mus- 
tache. A knock—a knock at his wife’s 
door. Eight-thirty-five. Ah, her break- 
fast—and her mail! Smiling, but a little 


excited, he laid down his scissors. The new 
trial had begun. Anxiously he awaited 
Pauline’s opening for the defense. 

It was not long, however, before her gay 
soprano—‘‘ Lester! Oh, Lester!” brought 
him strolling into her room, to find her am- 
bushed in laces and ribbons in her four- 
poster, propped up luxuriously among the 
pillows. She was drinking her chocolate. 
Smiling consciously, he waited. Many, 
many were the witnesses he had cross- 
examined, and well he knew their carefully 
careless look. But this time that look was 
on his own face. 

“Say, Lester,” she began; “remember 
what fun we had about all the people who 
congratulated us on our engagement? Re- 
member Quivin, Les?” 

“Why, yes. Heard from Quivin?” 

“No. But just think of his saying to 
you, that time: ‘Well, I hope you'll get 
along well with her!’ But that showed that 
Quivin didn’t get along any too well with 
his wife, didn’t it? And that snippy Nell 
Tremlett too!” 

“‘Oh-—heard from Nell?” 

She shook her head with impatience. 

“Don’t you know, though, Nell said: 
‘Well, you'll find it very different, Pau- 
line, after you’re married!’—and that told 
her story. Why, your cousin Ned—no, I 
haven't heard from Ned, Lester; don’t be so 
nervous!—he was the only one who was 
apparently happily married. ‘Good for you, 
Les; it’s the only way to live!’ he said 
remember?” 

Watching her sharply, he nodded. 

“Yes, of course; what of it?” 

“Why, only this: each one of them was 
unconsciously expressing his subconscious 
mind,” said Pauline decidedly. “‘ According 
to modern psychology one’s dominant 
traits must inevitably come out in one’s 
talk or one’s writing. A penurious person 
isn’t he always talking about money? And 
a vain person, of people’s looks?” 

“Yes, my dear.”’ Lester smiled at his 
cigarette. ‘‘Also, the earth is round and 
slightly flattened at ES 

But his eyes were suddenly attracted by 
the yellow sheet with which she was now 
gesticulating. That squarish yellow sheet 
he had chosen purposely that he might 
recognize it at a glance. 

“See here,” she said; “I'd like your 
opinion of this. I think it’s rather clever, 
myself. It’s from one of my latest ad- 
mirers.”” Bridling, she turned it over and 
looked at the signature. ‘‘‘ John Irons’ 
whoever heis. Listen tothis, though: Tiny, 
small, delicate, wee, darling, diminutive, 
little—and so on. Look at that long list of 
words, will you? All taken, if you please, 
from one chapter of my novel. See? Friend 
Irons infers, from the tendency shown in 
that unconscious way, that I am fond of lit- 
tle things—toys, carvings and miniatures, 
and bibelots. Well—that’s true enough. 
Why, he’s deduced my whole character, in 
fact, from my vocabulary!” 

Now, as she reread the letter, he won- 
dered for a moment whether he had made 
any mistake that might have betrayed 
him. She was chuckling. 

“**Dusky gold!’” she laughed. “ Dusky 
gold! Yes, I remember I was rather pleased 
at that. ‘Opaiescent, sheen, velvety-bloom, 
smoky-red, virginal, gossamer, floaty, filmy, 
diaphanous’—look !—a whole procession of 
decorative words like that, marching right 
down the page. See? And here’s what John 
says in conclusion. Are you listening, Les- 
ter? ‘An almost pathetic love of beauty; 
you must have been deprived of pretty 
things when you were young.’ That's right, 
too; I was, wasn’t I? ‘Disliking discords 
in life and art.’ H’m! ‘Fond of admira- 
tion.’ Well, who isn’t!” 

Lester walked to the window to hide his 
face from her. “What an ass!” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Les.”” Her tone now 
was thoughtful. “‘‘ Loyal; though seeming 
to forget.’ I don’t see where he got that! 
But isn’t it remarkable?” 

“Sounds like the Baconian cipher, to 
me—picking out words to fit, like that. 
Why, you could prove almost anything 
that way!” 

“But he happens to prove just exactly 
the things that are true! Why, he might 
have known me for years! Of course he’s 
rather complimentary too. He says 
where is that?—oh: ‘You must be the 
most charming woman in the world!’ You 
needn’t shrug your shoulders, Lester; per- 
haps Iam! But wait a minute.” And she 
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continued more slowly: “Hopes he ‘may | 


develop the acquaintance by some more 
direct means.’”” Herembarrassed laugh did 
not conceal a seriousinterest. ‘“‘Whatd’you 
suppose heintendsbythat? Meethimround 
the corner—or what? Would you answer 
him, Les?” 

Lester yawned artistically. “Oh, if you 


feel like it. Lord! I don’ t know!’ 


“T don’t know—either.” As she spoke, 


abstractedly she kept folding and unfolding 


the yellow sheet. ‘I think sometimes you 
can really tell more about a person from a 
letter than—-why, Lester, if I wanted to 


Fi aline on you, d’you know what I'd do? | 
‘d just go away—-visit mother or some- 

thing—and make you write to me. I really | 
believe I’d find out more about you than | 


” 


by living with you for six months! 
And though she drifted off into a de- 


| scription of last night’s reception, her hus- | 
| band suspected— beneath her gossip of Mrs. 
| Poppity’s latest blunder, and how Smithers 


wished to dedicate his book of poems ‘‘To 
P. H.”—a strong undercurrent of John 
Irons in her mind, which she seemed to be 
taking some pains to conceal. That fore- 


noon Lester Hope walked downtown to his | 


office not a little elated. 
For three afternoons, each day a little 
less elated, he walked downtown, only to 


| be disappointed. But on the fourth day 
| when he stopped at the post office, and 
| looked in as usual through the little glass 
| door, behold—a pale-blue envelope! It 


was addressed to “John Irons, Esq., P. O. 
Box 1711’’—in Pauline’s handwriting. 

Gingerly he took it out, feeling somewhat 
as if he were robbing the mail, and tore 
open the blue envelope. The sensation 
was, he thought, a bit too like eavesdrop- 
ping on Pauline to be comfortable. Of 
course it was for him—that letter; but, at 
the same time, it wasn’t exactly for her 
husband, was it? 

Well, never mind; at a shelf-desk by the 
big, dirty window, hustled by the crowd, 
he found himself reading: 

“My dear Mr. John Irons: I’m so glad 
to have found at least one careful student of 
my book. Really, you quite remind one of 
those patient, laborious old prisoners in 
medieval dungeons who spent their days 
counting the number of ‘the’s’ and ‘and’s’ 
in the Bible. It was almost a pity, though, 
for you to have wasted so much time on 
my novel that might have been spent 
mightn’t it?—at a dollar a palm, with the 
gypsies.” 

Pauline went on, in an almost gleeful 
strain, to fear that she wasn’t half so nice 
as John Irons had made out; and that, 
really, if she were honest —which, of course, 
she wasn’t—she ought to insert a lot of 
brittle, magenta, sharp-pointed words into 
her next novel, just to make his pet theories 
consistent. In conclusion—the note was 
short—she wondered Who he was. 

There was altogether a dancing note of 
cordiality and frankness in it that rather 
surprised him; and a little something about 
it, also, that he—didn’t—quite—like. Just 
why, he found it hard to decide. What, 
then, had he anticipated? Wasn’t it in just 
this way inducing just this charmingly 
amenable mood, that he had expected to 
re-win herlove? All he knew was that some 
Imp of the Perverse had touched him with 
a faint regret that he had succeeded so well. 
Didn't she, he thought, come almost too 
easily? The sudden revelation of her as 
she appeared secretly with a stranger was 
almost uncomfortable, even though that 
stranger was himself. 

At the office he found, after some search, 
the last letter he had received from his 
wife when, two months before, she had 
gone to visit her mother. It told of the 
weather; it told of the theaters; it told of 
the state of her health. Quite a contrast, it 
seemed to him—her letter to Mrs. Hope's 
Husband and that flirtatious note to John 
Irons; but he shook off the thought. After 
all, since he was John Irons, why not re- 
joice with John? This was the only way he 
knew to win her; and win her he must. On 
with the masquerade! Jumping again into 
his new mental costume, he sat down to 
write his reply: 

“So you wonder who I am? You will 
never, never suspect me.”’ He stopped and 
gazed at his typewriter. Then the keys 
snapped savagely: “I am far too unim- 
portant, and I am too proud to confess my 
name. [ am not in your set, nor even in the 
brilliant circle of your acquaintance. We 
have met, it is true; but I have every rea- 
son to believe that you have forgotten 
me. But, my dear Mrs. Hope, though | have 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
only just summoned courage to write to 
you, I have long, long admired you. And 
yet, bright star as I see you, don’t think me 


dazzled or afraid. I know your faults as 
well as your virtues. You have no greater 
friend or severer critic—and remember 
that I am watching you all the time, in the 
dark!” 

He continued in as spirited and daring a 
vein as he thought he might without fright- 
ening her away. Experience had taught 
him that when a woman is to be won she 
must be won quickly, while the game is new 
and exciting. 

That night they had pork chops for dinner. 
Pauline asked whether the coal had been 
ordered and the milk bill paid. She spent 
most of the evening in deciding which photo- 
graph, from a set of proofs, would be most 
effective in advertising a holiday edition of 
her novel. 

Her next wee, memes of two sly little 
words, amused h 

“ Aren’t you ‘ane this a little?”” came 
her mild protest. ‘As a reader of character 
I admit you are rather good, though, I fear, 
superficial. I have an idea, however, that 
I might perhaps do as well myself; but I 
haven’t enough data, as yet, in your vo- 
cabulary to be able to deduce your char- 
acter and decide whether or not I care to 
continue the correspondence.” 

“As yet!” Business forgotten, the tele- 
phone unanswered, in his office he thought- 
fully rubbed his chin and smiled at those 
two words; then frowned. “I haven't 
enough data—as yet!” Why, couched 
though it was, woman-fashion, in the guise 
of a rebuke, wasn’t it virtually an invita- 
tion to continue? Yes; she was distinctly 
encouraging. The battle was on. 

And daily, as it raged—for they now 
wrote daily—there was at home apparently 
never anything more between them than 
a dinner table or the upstairs hall! Friends, 
partners, mates, roast beef and the Eve- 
ning Tribune—plus invisible clandestine 
romance! 

With every surreptitious glance he stole 
at her as she read or wrote or sang, he won- 
dered what name to give to the domestic 
drama—Comedy or Tragedy? 

Never before, possibly, had his office type- 
writing machine transcribed such jaunty 
messages as during these weeks when, 
evening after evening, he lighted the elec- 
tric lamp and sat down alone to write to 
Pauline. Those stiif old wires and springs, 
habituated to “Yours of the eighteenth at 
hand” and “The party of the first part,” 
must have felt an unaccustomed thrill as 
they jumped and rattled to the elastic 
words: “If I could be near you, and see 
you and hear you, I’d probably fear you too 
much to confess what now I’m implying— 
at least I am trying, and also relying on 
you, too, to guess!” 

So, shrewdly he esc hewed the senti- 
mental note. At lovers’ fond perjuries, they 
say, Jove laughs; but Minerva — yes, oan 
all Olympus—will abet a courtship where 
grace and humor woo. 

Hard work enough it was, too, with his 
wife drifting, drifting away, to force him- 
self to the blithe pristine note of his early 
sweethearting; but he succeeded. He was 
sure of that when she responded a little 
more promptly than before, and quite in his 
own vein. How long, oh, how long it had 
been since his wife had written verses to 
him! 

So nibble, nibble, nibble—and his fish 
was almost on the hook. His romantic bait 
had been just the thing for her fancy. At 
home Pauline had casually mentioned the 
John Irons letters occasionally, as they 
came, with a touch of amusement. 

“Want to see it, Lester?” she would say 
carelessly as she skirmished through the 
magazines for a February number con- 
taining her picture. 

He displayed only the lukewarm interest 
of a sleepy spouse: 

“Oh, I guess not now—thanks; I'd like 
to finish this article I’m reading.” 

Show him her letters, would she? It was 
a harmless Platonic game, then—a family 
affair! He had no idea of carrying on a 
mere practical joke; his object was seri- 
ous—to re-win her love, no less. So now if 
he were to land her, so to speak, it was time 
for a quick jerk on the line. He decided to 
try to write her so warm, so private a letter 
that, though she might accept it from an 
unknown admirer, she would not quite 
care, or even dare, to show it to her hus- 
band. 

For this, a new touch of romance. And if 
there are still those who think a typewritten 
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letter cannot breathe romance, they should 
have watched Pauline Hope —as, through 
her oe door, Lester himself one 
morning shamelessly watched her—study- 
ing his ardent lines. 

“* Always I shall think of you as once I 
saw you—in golden silk and pearls,” he had 
written. “You were surrounded by ad- 
mirers, and I could not, would not force 
myself on your notice; though I watched 
you all the evening! But to-day I saw you 
almost more radiant on the street—with 
your husband. Yes; and I was, for a mo- 
ment, very near you—I might have touched 
your hand! And I knew, then, that I 
oved you! You wore no flowers, I am sure; 
and yet when you passed I swear I smelt 
violets!” 

Ah! Love unadorned is common enough; 
but robed in mystery—mystery and mis- 
chief! Little wonder the situation caught 
her novelist’s fancy. Yet, tapping away at 
the prosaic keys of his typewriter, it never 
occurred to Lester Hope to wonder which, 
after all, was the more romantic figure—his 
picturesque John Irons of oe te 
her dramatically in secret, or Mrs. Hope’s 
Husband of fact, in blue worsted, in shirt- 
sleeves and green eyeshade, alone in his office 
after his clerks had gone, only the one desk 
lamp lighted, trying mercilessly to divide 
himself in twain and pit one against the 
other in the fight for Pauline. 

It was the pile of unopened letters that 
lay on her flowery-fragrant breakfast table 
next morning that gave him his real result; 
among them he spied no square yellow en- 
velope. Yet a square yellow envelope cer- 
tainly had been on the tray when the mail 
was brought up to her—he had assured 
himself of that when the maid passed him 
on the stairs. 

Pauline rose, and Pauline dressed. Down 
the curly staircase, clad all in white, she 
came a-singing. A joyous kiss she threw 
at Willyer’s portrait of herself in the library. 
She scolded the dog, petted the cat, ordered 
veal cutlets for luncheon, talking gayly all 
the time. 

The creaming and sugaring of her oat- 
meal, however, seemed to require more 
concentration. 

In silence she took a few dainty spoon- 
fuls. Then, thoughtfully: 

‘Lester, d’you recall when I wore that 
yellow silk evening gown of mine last? At 
the Woodlings’, wasn’t it? You were there 
that night, at that first reception she gave 
for me, weren’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” he said. “‘ What about it?” 

“Oh, nothing!” She looked up, caught 
his eye, suddenly looked down again. “ 
was Just wondering if- if I'd dare to wear 
it there again—that’sall.”” A pause. “Say, 
Lester; d’you remember who was there 
that night? Now, don’t be sarcastic—I 
mean, was there anyone there—well, that 
we knew, but hadn’t seen for a long time, 
for instance? Nobody of any importance, 
of course, Almost a stranger, you might 
say. 

He appeared not to notice any hidden 
motive in her query; and, with the stupid- 
ity of a doting, unsuspicious husband, he 
answered only: 

“No. Why?” 

“Oh, I was only trying to think of —of 
whom to invite to —— 

Pauline dwindled off, and for a time there 
were no sounds but the delicate click of her 
spoon against the plate and the rustling of 
his newspaper. 

“Say, Les; you know when we were 
walking downtown yesterday morning? 
You don’t recall seeing anyone particular, 
do you? Anyone you knew?” 

““Nobody but the postman.” 

“That’s funny!’’ Pauline murmured. 

Yes; it was rather funny, thought Lester; 
but he didn’t say so. 

Over the top of his newspaper he watched 
guardedly as she tasted her porridge, wait- 
ing for her to mention John Irons. Never a 
word more did Pauline say. 

But, when it came to it, why should she? 
Happy as their married life had been, it was 
not established upon the theory of a private 
ownership of one by the other. They were 
both tacitly free to give or withhold their 
confidence. But one significant thing he did 
notice—that Pauline’s farewell kiss was 
just a bit more clinging than usual. Wasn't 
her conscience troubling her a little? he 
wondered. 

And by just that extra amount of fervor 
in the demonstration, he suspected, Lester 
Hope had fallen and John:Irons had risen 
in the scales of her affection, 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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OU see at the top of this adver 
tisement a photograph of the 
Ingersoll ‘‘ Radiolite’’ watch as it looks 
in the dark. Its hands and figures 
glow brightly, the figures being made 
of a new self-luminous substance and 
the hands layered with the same sub- 
stance. 
What does ‘‘self-luminous’’ mean? 
**Self-luminous” means that the 
light comes from within. Merely 
phosphorescent substances borrow 
their luminosity from outside light, 
i. e., they glow for a few hours (at 
most) after exposure to outside light. 
But ‘“Radiolite” supplies its own il- 
lumination. There’s radium in it. 


Millions of little batteries 


Every particle of radium is like a 
little battery, in that it sends out 
energy in every direction. This 
radium—in infinitesimal quantities— 


is imprisoned within the crystals of 


another substance, made of twelve 
different minerals. And the radium 
makes this other substance glow, just 
as electricity makes the filament of an 
electric light glow. 


This crystalline substance is the 
most responsive of all substances 
to the action of radium. So this 
microscopic amount of radium keeps 
it glowing with a brilliancy that re- 
mains undimmed for at least ten 
years—probably much longer. 





RADIOLITE 
WATCHES 


There are five models of Ingersoll 
“‘Radiolite”’ watches. There is one 
for every person and for every pur 
pose. Inthe country or city, motoring 
or walking at night; boating or camp 
ing; in the darkened theatre; or in 
the bedroom at home, people find 
them useful. Nearly one-third of the 
Ingersolls now sold are “ Radiolites.”’ 


All these Ingersolls also come with 
plain dial; and there are other plain 
dial models, from $1.50 to $6.00. At 
all dealers; or if the dealer has not the 
model you want, it will be sent on 
receipt of price by any one of our 
three branches named below. 








New York 





ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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White House Model” 
Price, $495 
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— easy to play 


Gulbransen-Dickinson Co. 
Player Pianos 


Nationally Priced 


Throughout the United States, 
bransen - Dickinson Co. Player 
priced uniformly, as follows: 


“White House’ Model : ; 
“Country Seat’’ Model . F 
‘“Town House’ Model i ‘ 
“Suburban” Model : 
“Duolectra’”’ (“""" — : 


Gul- 
Pianos are 


$495 
445 
395 
375 
700 


These are the known values in Player Pianos. 
liable price standard. 


They form a re- 


Most Players are locally priced. 
six different prices. 


You may judge locally priced Players by the Gulbransen-Dickin- 
son Co. price standard. Ask yourself, “Ils the So-and-So Player 
worth more than the Gulbransen-Dickinson Co. Player?”’ Or, 
“Is it worth as much?” 


Therefore, get acquainted with Gulbransen-Dickinson Co.’s 
nationally priced Players first. They probably are on sale i 
your town. 


See them—hear them 
locally priced Players. Then you will be able to judge. 

Send us your name and address (a letter isn't necessary) and we will mail you without charge 
our Art Catalog, name of nearest Distributor, and—if your card is received before our 
limited supply is gone—a copy of Charles Klauber's work on “ How to Judge a Player Piano.” 


Gulbransen- Dickinson Co. 
3234-00 W. Chicago Ave., CHICAGO 


NOTE— We are perhaps the largest 
makers of complete Player Pianos 
in the world, G.-D. Co. Players are 
built under the famous Gulbransen 
patents; also under the active 
direction of A. G. Gulbransen him- 
self (pronounced Gui-bran-sen). 





REMINDER 


Please tear this out now as a reminder to write 
your name and address (on the margin below if you 
wish) and mail it to GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON 
CO., 3234-60 W. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, for Art 
( ‘atalog, etc. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


without respect for Smiley, either, as one 
may show respect for suffering that he can- 
not alleviate oe passing it, rather than idly 
staring at it. 

But that afternoon, being in the presi- 
dent’s room, he spoke of it at the first 
opportunity. 

“Smiley Carter's out there in the shop, 
grinding crankshafts,”’ he said. 

“§ aly Carter! The devil!” John ex- 
claimed, surprised in his turn. He pon- 
dered a moment, with a faint amusement. 
“Wonder where he’s been! Guess I’ll look 
him up sometime.” ° 

Of course to him, too, Smiley was re- 
mote; in fact, he forgdt him for three days. 
Then, going through the shops, he, too, 
came on his old companion. Instantly he 
step up and held out his hand, saying: 

hy, hello, Smiley! How are you?” 

Smiley took the extended hand, looking 
into his employer’s handsome, smiling face 
with a dumb kind of questioning. 

“My name’s Waggoner here,”’ he said. 


iv 


NE day, late in November of 1907, three 
men sat in the office of the president of 
the Sarum Motor Company. This was the 
old office that the wagon company had 
used, on the top floor of the frame building 
which afterward burned. It was by no 
means so spacious or handsome as John 
Turner’s later quarters; still, it was of 
good size, with windows on two sides. John 
sat behind the big desk, which commanded 
the room. 
He was only thirty-two then, not quite 
so heavy as he became later, but a powerful 


| figure, broad-shouldered and deep-chested, 





with a round, full column of a neck. Lat- 
terly his clothes had been made by the 
most expensive tailor he could find in Chi- 
cago; and to one with an eye for such things 
they looked it—quiet and rich, with never 
a sag or pull or wrinkle in them where a 
wrinkle should not have been; fitting per- 
fectly, with just enough unusualness to tell 
an expert what sort of shop they came from. 
He was always a dandy—just to the point 
of being perfectly right without throwing it 
in the beholder’s face. 

Success had ripened his ever-sturdy self- 
confidence. Nowadays he spoke usually in 
a low, even voice, and hardly ever made a 
motion that was not necessary. A gesture 
of any sort was rare with him. Once in a 
while, especially if he was getting a bit 
bored, he would thrust his thumbs into his 
vest pockets or twist his watch chain round 
his forefinger or pick up a blotter and softly 

the desk with the edge of it. When he 
rubbed the side of his nose with his finger 


| it was a sign of nervous disturbance. 


In six towns they often sell at | 


By that time those who came much in 
contact with him had learned all the signs. 
John rather liked to have the signs known. 
It pleased him when a man cut his talk short 
because the president rubbed his nose. Just 
now he sat squarely upright in his chair, 


| with his two hands resting on the edge of 


play them yourself—before examining | 


the desk, perfectly still, his rather heavy- 
lidded eyes never moving. 

Walter Hayes sat over in a big chair by 
the window, humped forward, his elbows 
on the arms of the chair, his hands in front 
of his chin—one 4 them balled into a fist, 
the other clasping it. He had grown a little 
mustache, reddis hii like his hair and trimmed 
close, showing the red, bent line of his lips 
under it. The lips were slightly apart now 
= his blue eyes were fixed on the third 


The third man wore a mechanic’s blouse 
and overalls, stained and patched. His 
thin face had no color; the skin was ashen 
and dead-looking. He sat on the edge of 
the chair as though embarrassed, his hands 


| on his knees. His brows were puckered and 


| one side of his mouth twitched slightly as 


he peered at John Turner—pathetically 
like a wistful dog that half expects a kick. 
He spoke with a slight hoarseness, now and 
then coughing slightly behind his hand or 
moistening his lips with his tongue. 

“When they arrested me back there in 
Planters’ Grove I didn’t think it was any- 
thing serious,” he was saying. “When I 
found out you and the girl had left I sup- 
posed, of course, you’d ditched me. I was 
stuck on that girl, you know. I didn’t care 
much what happened to me. I wouldn't 
tell °em where I’d come from or anything 
else. I told ’em to go to hell!” 

He moistened his fips and moved his feet 
a trifle. 


“They appointed an old stiff named 
Eckert to defend me. He didn’t do any- 
thing for me at all—just threw the hook 
into me. You remember, maybe, a man 
had been shot by a burglar—a grocer there. 
The town was raw over that. They all 
wanted to soak somebody and I was the 
goat. This stiff, Eckert, was a friend of the 
grocer. He wanted to soak me too.” 

He glanced round the office, so obvi- 
ously the seat of power, and at Walter 
Hayes, so obviously prosperous. When his 
eyes came back to the figure behind the 
desk he Sie teat faintly. 

“Hardly looks now as though we three 
had been gay little partners taking potluck 
together nang 4 a dozen years ago! Probably 
you fellows have had more variety and ex- 
citement in your lives since then; so it’s 
sort of faded out of your recollection. They 
fixed it up for me so recollecting was the 
best thing I had to do. 

“I didn’t realize what I was up against 
back there until it was too late to do any- 
thing. I was nutty about thegirl. I thought 
you and she had ditched me. Naturally it 
jolted me. I just crawled back in my shell; 
wouldn’t open my head except to stick to 
my story about finding the pocketbook, 
which was true. It’s beautiful to have the 
truth on your side, and the police and 
the court and everybody else against you. 
That’s simply lovely! Try it sometime if 
you want a sensation. I thought the most 
they could do to me was to prove that I’d 
found a pocketbook with some money in 
it, and kept it. That didn’t look very seri- 
ous. I was too sore to care much—until it 
was too late to do anything. 

“You remember that farmer was stewed 
to the gills. He could just keep on his pins 
when he dropped the pocketbook and went 
out the back door into the yard behind the 
hotel. His horses were hitched in a shed 
out there and he was going to get ’em. Of 
course I followed him out the back door 
to pick up the pocketbook. Well, he stag- 
gered out to the shed there and must have 
bumped his head against a plank or some- 
thing. It cut a gash over his eye and sort 
of stunned him. 

“By and by a hostler found him reeling 
round there with his face ali bloody, and 
the drunken fool said somebody had hit 
him. Well, then they found his pocket- 
book was gone. Of course the bartender 
had seen me follow him out after he’d flour- 
ished his wallet round. So they said I'd hit 
him and taken the pocketbook away from 
him. This old stiff, Eckert, who pretended 
to defend me, didn’t really do anything at 
all. Of course he thought I was guilty and 
was sore over the grocer being croaked.” 

Smiley glanced over at Walter and back 
at John, wetting his lips, a bitter gleam in 
his gray-green eyes; but he continued 
quietly enough: 

“So the charge against me was highway 
robbery. Ten years in the stir—that’s 
the little prize package they handed Smiley 
Carter at twenty-one years of age! The 
kind judge observed that only my youth 
prevented him from soaking me harder. 
I’ve always thought that was nice of him, 
considering I was innocent.” 

Walter Hayes looked round at John. 

“But why didn’t you let us know?” John 
asked, forgetting the circumstances. 

“You neglected to leave an address,” 
Smiley replied dryly. “I thought you'd 
ditched me—with the girl, anyway. I just 
turned into a dumb brute. I had so much 
hateand despaironmy hands that I couldn’t 
attend to anything else. For quite a spell 
the only nice, soot ing thing I could think 
of was to get out somehow and lay hands on 
Eckert and that judge, and take ’em apart 
without undue haste. If I could have 
taken all the things apart that I wanted to 
those days I suppose there wouldn’t have 
been much left of the werld but a sort of 
muddy puddle. I admit there’s nothing to 
be gained by feeling that way.” 

He paused a moment, sighed and coughed 
slightly. 

“Well, I might have got out in about six 
years with good time off. A penitentiary 
is a great little place to jolly a man along 
with something good coming in about six 
years and all hands giving him the boot 
meanwhile. Probably you've read enough 
about it without my going into details. 
There was a plot to escape. Anything 
looked good enough to me by that time. I 
went intoit. A guard had his head smashed. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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GAS 


and 


COAL WOOD 


No Parts 


| ; 
Women Need § This Great 
Cooking Convenience 


CO 


ou women have long needed the remarkable Cooking conveniences afforded 
by this great 3-fuel Universal Combination Range. Just think of it! This 
range burns gas for speed and convenience—and coal for incomparable baking 
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results—and is_so arranged that both gas and coal (or wood) can be used together 
or separately! Yet it is so simple and so safe that a child can operate it! 


Universal Combination Range ““' 


“A Twist of the Wrist” 
Changes From Coal to Gas 


No cumbersome parts to shift—no oven 
racks to move—no makeshift folding con- 
traptions to manipulate. 


To use gas for the oven just turn the key 
(see illustration) and the oven is ready for 
gas. A reverse turn and it is again ready 
for coal. And absolutely 


No Parts to Change 


Really gives you two stoves in one at one 
price. Saves kitchen space, worry, time and 
inconvenience. 


Keeps Your Kitchen Cool in 
Summer and Warm in Winter 


Eliminates extra work —saves fuel—helps 
make good cooks better—has every needed 
facility and convenience. 

Compact —complete—trouble-proof —fully 
patented. The crowning achievement of 50 
years of leadership, yet moderately priced. 

Has four coal lids and four gas burners 
all on top; a full size 18-inch oven fitted with 
gas burner; a spring-balanced oven door and 
oven thermometer, sanitary features, etc. 

Handsomely trimmed in rust-proof silver 
nickel. Finished in baked-in, sanitary blue 


Automatic Fuel Control. 
A Twist of the Wrist 
Changes from Gas to Coal 

ice Versa. 


or black porcelain enamel, if desired. No 
blackening—easy to clean with soap and 
water. 


Sold for cash or on easy payments by 
leading merchants everywhere. Guaranteed 
by them and by us. See it demonstrated! 


Write Us for Free Book! 


—fully illustrating and fully describing this 
range. A book of remarkable interest 
one that every woman eager to lessen her 
kitchen labors and cooking expense should 
READ. It’s FREE. With book goes name 
of your Cribben & Sexton dealer who'll give 
demonstration. Write TODAY. 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY, 502-702 No. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


——— 
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DENVER MINNEAPOLIS 


PORTLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 





| DEALERS — 
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If we are not already represented in your territory, write at once for agency and full details of the liveliest F may ing proposit 
ever offered! Don't wait until somebody beats you to it. Phone, write or wire us TODAY! Our offer is ox optic onal. 
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The thing that folks call power 


PERFORMANCE 


is a dominant characteristic of this Apperson Eight. 
Giant hills are its daily bread. Agile as a cat on 
the getaway, it rises to sixty an hour or better with 
the ease and grace of an aéroplane. Strolling along 
in traffic, at 1% to 2 miles an hour on high, gear- 


shifting becomes almost a forgotten art. 


Friend alike 


to smooth thoroughfare and rough-hewn highway, fd 
the car that will outperform this Apperson Roadaplane. 


To do things a car must Aave things. The 
V-type motor, the perfectly poised crank- 
shaft, the accurate balancing of pistons 
and connecting rods, the light weight 
(3000 pounds), the long, hammock- 
swung rear springs — these all contribute 
to the amazing performance of the 
Apperson, and to its remarkable riding 
comfort, comparable only with the aéro- 
plane. A big, beautiful car —130-inch 
wheelbase; seven, five and four passenger 
(Chummy Roadster) bodies, $2000. The 
Apperson Six, $1690 to $1750. 


We Originated the 
“Ch ” R. cet 





y 


Dealers: Performance is the first 
thing your customer wants to know 
abcut. The Apperson /as and 
does the things he wants to buy. 
There is an additional advantage 
in handling the Apperson in the 
fact that you can furnish him 
with either an Eight or a Six to 
meet his personal preference. 
Write for the details of our dealer 
agreement. 


APPERSON BROTHERS AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, KOKOMO, IND., U.S. A. 


APPERSON 
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Radium! Hasa 
new job! 


Now it’s to serve as a light—a pilot 
light! 

Not a light for illuminating, but a 
soft, mellow glow to enable you to lo- 
cate objects in the dark—your key- 
hole, button on your door- bell, e lec 
tric switch buttons in your hall, bed 
room, bathroom, nursery or library : 
suspended lights you now “ paw the 
air” to find; medicine bottles, night 
drinkingglassorcarafe; push button 
of your flashlight—even the time on 
your alarm clock! 


is made with real Radium 
mixed with zinc sulphide and other ingre- 
dients. The glow is gentle, inconspicuous, 
entirely unannoying to the eyes of a sleeper, 
yet distinct enough to be plainly visible in 
blackest darkness, doing away with “fum- 
bling around.” The Schlesinger Radium Com 
pany, owning ‘and operating the largest 
Radium-ore mines in America, with the most 
extensive research laboratories, have worked 


two years and made over three hundred 
experiments to perfect a genuinely “ radio- 
luminous" material in a form and at a cost 
practical for general use. The final successful 


result is 


MARVELITE 


pressed into small buttons. 


These buttons, containing real Radium 
will glow with full strength hundreds of 
years—the light that never fails! Wholly 


distinct from the old 
equally distinct from nm 
using distortions of the 
MARVELITE buttons are 
luminous" in the full sense of the words, 
and will photograph objects through opaque 
paper—‘“‘radiographs"’ that 
the presence of real Radium 


MARVELITE 


buttons mailed anywhere 


yle phosphorescents; 
recent products 
word Radium 
genuinely “radio 





wore 


absolutely prove 


in the United States at the prices below. Be 
sure to order by set number. 

No. 1. COMPLETE UTILITY SET in 
cluding three large-size butions, with special 


screw atiachment for switch plates; five medium 
size general purpose bution uitable for any 
surface; one extra brilliant bution for outside 
keyholes; one set of eleven very small dots and 
pair of hand-bars for alarm cock Adhesive 
Complete, $5 

No.2. SPECIAL SWITCH-PLATI 
f two large butions with special equipment 
for screwing them into switch plate perm anently 
in one minute's time. $1 

No. 3 SPECIAL UTILITY 
medium-size butions suit 
purpose and any surface, with 
hesive. $1 

No. 4. SPECIAL ALARM CLOCK SET 
of eleven very small butions and h hand 
ars; applicable to any ordinary alarm clock 
and rendering its time readable in the blackest 


SET 


ize 


SS} i ui 
sie for an 


tube of ad- 


darknes $1. 
No. 5. KEYHOLE BUTTON, extra bril- 
liant, with tube of adhesive 


lutely guaranteed to contain 
yurce Of Us Lumimostily; 


invited 


Every button ab 
real Radium a 
radiograph test 


the sole 








Order y. Be the first in your neighbor- 
hood to have this wonderful new mvenience 
M sc FACTURERS'’ inquiries invited 

\ sup discs, stars, pointers, figure 
letters, any size, with suggestions for at 
ae Taylor barometers, Ainsworth sur 
“wy instru | S. Navy and Sig 
or mong regular users of 
M ARVE L ITE. uur catalog for sug- 
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COLD LIGHT MFG. CO. 
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THE SCHLESINGER 








RADIUM CO. 
800 
Ch L of Cc ce 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
One of the men got shot. 


I got an iron bar 


over my kneecap that’s made me lame 


ever since. 


moment and 


And I served my full ten years. 
I got out two years ago. 


” 


He hesitated a 
added with a faint grin: 


“Well, you can see where I am now.” 
“ Anything against you in the two years, 
Smiley?” John Turner asked plumply. 


““Sure!”’ Smiley replied promptly. 
wouldn’t there? 


“Why 
They’ll always have some- 


thing against you if you’re down. An old 


duffer was robbed in New Orleans. 


It’s no 


more true I did it than it’s true I slugged 


the farmer. 


They'd taught 


the penitentiary. 


But I’m not banking very much 
on the truth myself. 


I tramped it up here. 
me something of a trade in 
I heard this shop was 


grabbing men from anywhere it could get 


‘em; so I landed a job here. 


Of course I 


heard the name John Turner as president of 
the concern, but I had no idea it was you.” 


He peered hard at John a moment, 


the 


side of his face twitching; then he said quite 


simply: 


“I'd be obliged for an easier 
one I’ve got is all right enough,” 
“only the work’s too heavy for 
They’ve got my goat right enough.” 


coughing 
me. 


job. The 


ne added, 


John Turner put his thumbs in his vest 


pockets. 
“Hard lue k, 

any money?’ 
No,’ 


’ said Smiley. 


old man!” he said. “Got 


“I’ve only been paid 


once and had to go to a doctor.” 
From one vest pocket John extracted a 


roll of bills. 


out. 


He glanced at them to see 
about how muc 


h there was; then held them 


“Get yourself a good suit of clothes and 
come here at half past ten to-morrow morn- 


ing. 


I will give you an easier job, 


” he said. 


That is how the man known as Waggoner 


came to be in 
only as a sort 


John’s anteroom—at first 
of more or less superfluous 


doortender, messenger and valet. 


It wasn’t very long 
before he began, so to speak, 


atmosphere 


in that more genial 


to thaw and get the paralyzing chill out 


of his blood. 


He soon got used to good 


clothes, good fare, a comfortable lodging 
more than all, to a sense of security and of 


some importance in the world. 


His looks 


improved and he tcok on some flesh. Grad- 
ually he recovered his knack of mimicry 


and a good deal of his droll humor. 


He 


could tell a story that was sure to bring a 


laugh. 


Gradually, too, he moved closer to John 
personally. John had a kind of sentimental 


proprietorship 
from business; 


in him; found him a relief 
at length had him to dinner 


now and then, or took him on the trips that 
grew more frequent as the business ex- 
panded and John’s weight in the world 


He 


increased. 


came to be looked upon as 


a kind of unofficial representative of the 
president in various personal ways, which 
naturally brought him considerable defer- 


Though 


ence. 


he never had any official or 


formally recognized position in the organi- 


zation, he had, 


in fact, decidedly more in- 


fluence with the president than John was 
aware of, for it was always exerted indi- 


rectly. Smiley 
of flattery. 


Soon after Smiley’s 


person began 


became an adept in the art 


discovery another 
to play a more important 


part in John’s life than Jchn was really 


aware of. 


That was Callahan. 


When the 


Sarum Motor Company was formed Calla- 
han had just been made foreman of one of 


ties, 


a burly man in the middle thir- 
with a great, 


broad, red, snub-nosed 


face. His ears were so tight to his head that 
they seemed embedded in the flesh round 
them, and there was a bold twinkle in his 
blue eyes. His hands and feet were huge. 
He had pushed his way up from the most 


unpromising beginnings; 


never learned to 


speak grammatically or quite lost a touch 


of brogue. 
A workman 
ages, alleging 


nearly killed by Foreman Callahan. 
case looked rather bad. 


sued the company for dam- 
he had been assaulted and 
The 
The had 


man 


broken the rules against smoking on the 
premises, it being his second offense; where- 
upon the foreman had taken him in hand 
with such vigor that he was in the hospital 


several days. 


John frowned when Superintendent Mc- 


| Gregor reported the facts to him. 


“We can’t have a bruiser like that round 


here,” he said. 


him. 


“ He’s a first- 


Sandy replied, 
rate foreman. 


“I guess we’d better fire 


rate foreman—Callahan is,’ 
being loath to lose a first- 
“None better in the plant. 


I hate to let him go.” 
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lo the eve the bear 
ing surface is smooth 


as glass 







But the microscope 
reveals its roughness 


WORN BEARINGS | 


What do they mean: 


HE repair man 


**That knock? 


says: 


Worn 


bearings.’’ Tightening will 
temporarily remedy the 
trouble. Retitting or re- 


newing is the only per- 
manent remedy. But it is 
more important to know 
what will help prevent 
this expensive operation. 

To the eye, the surface of a 
bearing is smooth. But under the 
microscope it has a very different 
appearance. You see a succession 
of little hills and valleys 


Now ; the 


imagine engine in 
motion 
What happens? 
Surfaces are in motion. Unless 


protected by a correct film of 
lubricating oil, the microscopic 
hills of metal meet and rub. The 
engine-power overcomes this 
resistance, but tiny particles of 
metal grind off. 

By degrees the snug fit becomes 
a loose ft. Noise follows. To 
correct this condition now, the 
bearings must be refitted or re- 
newed. 


The only protection 
undue wear of bearings 
thin film of oil. 

This thin film of oil must be 
highly elastic. It must fill-in the 
valleys. It must the 
peaks and withstand pressure. It 
must stand up under the heat of 
service. 


against 


is the 


cushion 


These requirements call 
for oil of the very highest quality 
and of the body and 
character. 


correct 


Gargoyle Mobiloils meet these require 
ments with scientific exactness. Used a 
specified in the Chart of Recommenda 
tions they effectively cushion the bearing 
and meet the 
ands of service 


surfaces, most severe ce 


and heat. 
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A grade for each type of motor 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Roche N. ¥ ,U Ss. A 
Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 


lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Domestic Branches: 


ter, 


Detroit Chicago M cap 
Busto Philadelphia Pittsburg 
New York ludiauapolis Des Moine 


Kansas City, Kar 
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Correct Automobile Lubrication 
Explanation: = Th four grades of Gargoyle Mobilous 
v purthed to remove free carbon, a 
Guamete Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil — 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil * “Arctic” 
the Chart below, the pposite the ca adwates t 
‘ are yle Mobs that should be used For exams 
rare: le M I"A Ar mene argyte 
The eadations cover all motels 
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LOW do you know 
the breeze is off the sea ? 


“Your Nose mows” 


By the bracing fragrance in the air: How it 
quickens you! Puts zip into your step! Makes 
you want to do things! Fragrance is Nature’s 
most intimate appeal. You follow it without 
question. Follow your unerring sense of pure 
fragrance in the choice of your tobacco and 
smoking will delight and satisfy you wholly. 
“Your Nose Knows.” 


Pure fragrance will always lead you to 


Cfuxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco 


Made as it is from the sunshine tips of the best 
tobacco leaf grown in the Blue Grass Region of 
Old Kentucky, ripened, mellowed and carefully 
blended, Tuxedo hasa pure fragrance all its own. 
“Your Nose Knows.” 


Try this Test:— Rub a little Tuxedo brisk- 
ly in the palm of your hand to 
bring out its full aroma. Then 
smeli it deep— its delicious, 
pure fragrance will convince 
you. Try this test with any 
other tobacco and we will let 
Tuxedo stand or fal) on your 
judgment — 

“*Your Nose Knows’" 


>To sant 


1D TO 
On Your wqney each 


Slixedk 


So John had the culprit up before him. 
“What did you beat that man up for?” 


| he demanded, frowning at the big red face. 


“Lord, Mr. Turner, I never beat him up 
at all!’ Callahan replied with injured inno- 
cence. “I’d warned him about smoking 
before; so when I caught him at it again | 
just give him a bit of a shove with me hand 
and a mite of a push with me foot.” 

He said it so candidly and unabashed 
that John, looking at the huge hands and 
feet, laughed in spite of himself. That was 
the beginning of his particularly noticing 
Callahan. 

The foreman was not reticent with his 
big hands and feet. He believed in the 
simplest, most direct methods. If a work- 
man broke the rules he couldn’t see the 
sense in resorting to official red tape in the 
form of complaints, reprimands, fines, and 
so on, when it was much easier and more 
effective to give the man a cuff. In fact, 
rules were almost never broken in his where- 
abouts. Later on he chased a couple of 
state factory inspectors out of his shop for 
interfering with the work. 

“Lord, Mr. Turner,” he said, when called 
to account, “I’m taking orders from you 
about what’s to be done in the shop—not 
from them guys!”” Which also tickled John. 

Partially civilizing Callahan was some- 
thing of a task, but worth while; for he was 
tremendously effective. On the whole, he 
got on with the men well, and wherever he 
touched the job it speeded up. He never 
understood scruples of any kind further 
than to have a hearty contempt for them. 
He thought John Turner a great man and 
knew how to show it. There was a kind of 
implication that if John wanted him to 
blow up the plant, or go out and knock 
somebody’s head off, he would do it in- 
stantly; and that secretly pleased John. 
He liked having that great chunk of raw 
force devoted to him—maybe something 
the way Indian potentates like elephants in 
their train. It fed the Cesar in John’s dis- 
position. 

So Callahan had a brand of flattery that 
was acceptable and he profited by it. Pres- 
ently the office of general manager was 
created for him, and there was a feeling 
about the place that in actual power he was 
beginning to outweigh Sandy McGregor. 

His salary as general manager was twenty 
thousand a year at first—finally fifty thou- 
sand. John helped him to get some of the 
common stock and made him a director of 
the company. He bought good clothes and 
built a good house for his family, but worked 
as remorselessly as ever and was not a great 
deal changed, except by the tailor. 

When he had become a millionaire the 
recreation he enjoyed most consisted of 
taking his seven-passenger limousine— the 
finest product of the plant—gathering up a 
load of his old, unprosperous cronies and 
driving them round to the best saloons, 
buying them all the liquor they could hold, 
drinking himself moderately, though liquor 
never noticeably affected him. He seemed 
impervious to it and was just as competent 
after an evening in the barrooms as at any 
other time. Usually, however, he drank 
little or not at all. 

Such was great, raw, red-faced Callahan, 
one of those who had so much to do with the 
fatal day. Mrs. Martindale came in a year, 
or thereabouts, after Smiley and Callahan. 

The Sarum Motor Company was making 
a net profit of fifty thousand dollars a 
month then and growing magically. Every 
quarter the records of three months before 
were outstripped. John was beginning to 

t a deep sense of the power of his money. 

o doubt it would have been different with 
him if his lines had been cast in New York 
or Chicago—or even in Detroit, where au- 
tomobile millionaires soon lost their nov- 
elty; but in Sarum he cast an enormous 
shadow, visible to everybody, and it re- 
acted upon him. 

The town—of fifty thousand or so when 
he went there—had factories and fortunes 
before he arrived; but by the end of the 
third year he projected so far above them 
there was no comparison at all, and from 
that it went on increasingly. He grew in a 
geometric ratio, while the other fortunes 
advanced only by plain arithmetic. His 
ever-expanding automobile plant, with its 
incessant demand for new hands, was draw- 
ing in population by the hundreds and 
thousands. Real-estate booms, cottage- 
building booms and retail-trade booms 
naturally followed from that, as new dwell- 
ings, stores, moving-picture palaces, and 
what not, sprang up to supply the work- 
men and their families. In one way or an- 


| other pretty nearly everybody in town got 
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his dipperful of the flood; quite a little 
flock zt eae beneficiaries were added to 
the town’s Who’s Who. This went on in- 
creasingly as the motor company grew. 

There were all sorts of less direct bene- 
fits. The motor company’s prodigal adver- 
tising made Sarum a word as familiar as 
salt or potatoes from coast to coast. Other 
factories came in—notably the Arcum 
concern, which made electric lights and 
starters for automobiles, and in which John 
Turner, Walter Hayes and Sandy McGregor 
took interests, though it remained separate 
from the motor company. This became the 
biggest of the manufactories that followed 
in John’s wake; but there were half a 
dozen others, any of which would have 
caused Sarum to swell up with pride in the 
old days. 

Naturally the motor company, or more 
especially John Turner, was looked upon 
as the creator of this amazing prosperity. 
In a general way, whatever he or the com- 
pany wanted was given as a matter of 
course. As the plant spread over the neigh- 
borhood it spilled across public streets and 
alleys. A mere note from John or from the 
company’s attorney, addressed to the mayor 
and asking for asection of street or alley, was 
all that was necessary. In several caseseven 
this polite formality was forgotten. The 
company—and John—honestly thought 
the city should give it whatever it wanted; 
for wasn’t it visibly making the city’s for- 
tunes? John, with reason, considered him- 
self a far better agency for the city’s good 
than the collection of mediocre gentlemen 
down at the City Hall who constituted the 
formal government. 

As to money, John Turner was at the op- 
posite pole from the miser. He wished it to 
spend on the grand scale. Like some others 
in his class, there was a strain of the blood 
of the Cesars in him. Dominion appealed 
to him powerfully. 

For one instance, he delighted in building 
as the most visible sign of his power. He 
wanted his plant to be the very best. Of 
building in other ways, the Sarum Inn was 
the first exploit—set back from Superior 
Street, with a little plaza in front of it that 
was a mere waste of money from the com- 
mercial point of view, yet which gave the 
inn a distinction that was worth more than 
the money to John. It was a handsome 
building, decidedly larger and finer than 
the city could then support, and it was run 
in corresponding style. Presently it became 
a brilliant focal point in the city’s social life, 
with dinners large and small, dances, and 
the five-o’clock tea, which soon became a 
kind of social obligation. 

At that time John wasn’t at all a man for 
what is called society—rather flouted it, 
on the contrary. He was genial; always 
wanted a friendly company about him and 
was always having it. But some of his as- 
sociations were not of a kind that a society 
editor with instincts proper for the job 
would have approved. cand the fem- 
inine gender was employed in connection 
with his name it was for the purpose of 
stories—which gentlemen repeated with a 
laugh and ladies with elevated eyebrows 
of the sort not deemed suitable for young 
ears. 

Much of this story-telling was mere gos- 
sip, though John wouldn’t in the least have 
minded furnishing authentic bases for it, 
and it is not to be denied that authentic 
bases were discoverable. However, there 
was never any open scandal about him, or 
any gossip that most men and a good many 
womer would have deemed particularly 
dishonorable in a young and rich bachelor. 

There was quite a flutter when he bought 
the Dinsmore house, one of the best resi- 
dences on Maple Street, in which neighbor- 
hood most of the best ones stood. It was 
a broad-fronted, two-story dwelling, rough 
brick for the first story and shingled above 
in a more or less Queen Anne style. It 
seemed roomier than a bachelor could need 
and there was a stir of excited speculation. 
But, in fact, John bought it without the 
least matrimonial intention, and Sarum so- 
ciety presently accepted that fact—with 
some disappointment, maybe, but with a 
renewal of hopes too. Of course—gossip as 
anybody fe ov it couldn't close its eyes 
to the matrimonial possibilities involved in 
a handsome bachelor, well on the sunny 
side of forty, with an income of three or 
four hundred thousand dollars a year, which 
was growing every minute. 

In plain fact John was king in Sarum, in 
so far as he to be. The town pretty 
much stood with its hat off to him. His 
luck, his amazing success, his open hand, his 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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KISSEL LEADERSHIP 


HE story of Azsse/ and the A7sse/Kar teems with facts of alert fore- 
sight, prompt initiative, brilliant progress and dominant leadership. 


Either pacing competition or abreast of it in each vital advance of engineering and design, 
Kissel has occupied for eleven years a limelight prominence in the motor car industry. 


The ALL-YEAR Car—an idea that admittedly towers above every other accom- 
plishment in the history of automobile body building—is but the climax of a series 


of notable Kissel achievements. 


Kissel introduced three-quarter elliptic springs 
bringing to the motor car a new standard of riding 
comfort. 


Kissel introduced the salon body with a corridor 
between the front seats. 


Kissel introduced double external brakes— doing away 
with the danger, noise, wear and tear of internal 
brake mechanism. 


Kissel introduced concealed lights to illuminate the 

instrument board at night. 
The one man top—a European patent—was brought to 
America by Kissel and appeared on KisselKars a year 
in advance of its appearance on any other domestic car. 
Kissel was first to offer in a medium-priced car the full 
floating rear axle, electric self-starting and lighting, and 
the substitution of oil lubrication for grease cups. 


Kissel introduced the arched trame over the front 
axle—permitting for the first time a low hanging 
body without sacrificing ample road clearance. 


Kissel introduced the now generally adopted and 
efficient system of both foot and emergency brakes 
on the rear wheels. 

Kissel introduced the merger of all electric.wires on 
one central control board— making possible the 


instant location of trouble. 


issel introduced two and three door touring bodies. 
kK | introduced t 1 th | bod 


Kissel factory on a KisselKar that 


the now universally employed vacuum gasoline feed 


It was at the 


system was developed and perfected by the inventor, 


Webb Jay. 


Kissel was among the first builders of six cvlinder 


gines and the first to market Sixes at a popular price. 


Oye ALL-YEAR @ar 


The ALL-YEAR Car—a beautiful and complete closed coach that can be readily converted into a wide-open 
roofless touring car—has lifted Kissel from eminence to PRE-EMINENCE by actually changing the motor- 


ing habits of a nation. 


Thus Kissel has been frs¢ in those things that figure most prominently in the safety, simplicity, appearance 


and comfort of the modern motor car. 


Couple these facts with the further fact that the Kissel Motor Car Company has enjoyed a clean record 
of unbroken success since its inception—and you have every reason to let your next car be a Kissel Kar. 


For the ALL-YEAR Car booklet and late literature write 


THE KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., HARTFORD, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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Dont Live with Germs. 


Nearly all sickness is caused by them. They lurk in 
dark places. They breed in close rooms. When 
spring comes, the first step toward a clean home is 
complete fumigation. It is easy and quick and certain. 
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Fumigate Now 


After the shut-in months of winter, fumigate every 
room. Leave the rugs in, the bedding, the furnish- 
ings—everything except the plants. Let this germi- 
cidal gas penetrate every crevice and reach every 
refuge for germs. 

Don’t be content with mere scrubbing. The danger 
is not the dirt. A room isn’t clean, and it isn’t safe, 
until freed of invisible germs. 


After Sickness 


After any contagious sickness, fumigate ! 

You would not think of omitting this after scarlet 
fever, measles, diphtheria or tuberculosis. But re- 
member that colds, influenza and grippe are con- 
tagious, too. And you never know what they will 
lead to. 

The wise way is to fumigate any room that has 
sheltered any disease which infects. 


Before You Move 


Don’t occupy a home which others have lived in 
before it is fumigated. You don’t know what disease 
germs are lurking there. 

Ask the landlord if the rooms have been fumigated. 
If not, insist that it be done. Fumigation is easy 
and quick and cheap. 

It is folly to risk any sort of contagion that’s so 
easily prevented. 


Wherever You Go 


Wherever you go urge this fumigation. 
in theatres, in churches, in street cars. Pullman 
sleepers are fumigated regularly. Every enclosed 
gathering place calls for like precautions. 

The time is coming when public opinion will force 
frequent fumigation. Help that time along. Urge 
and advocate it for your own protection. Patronize 
the fumigated places. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc., Chicago and New York 


Urge it 
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Get A Fumigators 


Ask your druggist for B@.B Formaldehyde 
Fumigators. They accord with U. S. Gov- 
ernment recommendations, which means 
twice the usual strength. Do not risk 
half-measures. 

BcQB Fumigators are convenient. Simply touch 
a match. They come in several sizes—fifty cents 
will thoroughly fumigate the average room. They 
harm nothing but plants. Do not be content with 
any inferior kind. Write for our interesting treatise 
on proper fumigation—free on request. 
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Other AyZ Products 


This concern has a world-wide fame for 
the B@®B Double-Sure products. These 
include 


B&B Absorbent Cotton 
B&B Bandages and Gauze 
B&B Adhesive Plaster 
B&B First Aid Outfits 
All made under ideal conditions. All put up in 


protective packages. For safety’s sake, in all these 
lines, ask for BRB. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
attractive appearance, his genial manner, 
his air of command—dropped down in con- 
servative old Sarum—made him a kind of 
embodied fairy story. He looked his part 
of Fortune’s favorite. That local society 
should regret his regal negligence was most 
natural. It stood visibly ready to smile 
upon him. But it was Mrs. Martindale 
who brought him in. 

He had known her, in a way, from the 
beginning. It was impossible to cut any 
sort of figure in Sarum without knowing 
Mrs. Martindale. She saw to that. Her 
father was Colonel Prouty, who had spent 
most of his life since the Civil War holding 
various state and Federal offices, and who 
still survived, in vigorous though rheu- 
matic old age, on his reminiscences and his 
war pension. His daughter had married 
Percy Martindale, son of a Universalist 
minister who had really counted for much 
in the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
town for many years and had managed by 
economy and a judicious investment in real 
estate to accumulate a modest little com- 
petence, which Percy inherited. 

Those in Sarum who knew would tell you 
there was nothing the matter with Percy 
Martindale, except that he was lazy, with- 
out ambition. He had served three terms 
in Congress. The knowing ones would tell 
you, too, that his wife got him the nomina- 
tion, wrote his speeches, carried on his offi- 
cial correspondence, trotted round to the 
departments on errands for his constitu- 
ents, and saw that governmental garden 
seeds were properly franked to the voters 
back home; in fact, did pretty much every- 
thing except sit at his desk in the House. 

The inert load, however, proved too heavy 
even for her tireless hands and brains. He 
was defeated after the third term and settled 
down to his law office in Sarum, where the 
only dependable source of income consisted 
of his fees as a master in chancery, the ap- 
pointment having been procured by his wife. 
But the minister's real estate was developing 
rather greater rental values and the pair just 
managed to live presentably. 

Percy Martindale was now thirty-eight — 
quite fat and getting fatter; a bit wheezy 
too; with soft, light-brown hair, wearing 
very thin on the crown of his head and 
neatly parted in the middle. He was smooth- 
shaven, florid, sleepy-looking, inclined to 
doze over his paper after dinner. Yet he was 
alwaysa perfect gentleman—thoroughly de- 
pendable for filling in at a dinner table, danc- 
ing puffily with homely girls and neglected 
matrons, handing a teacup, fetching an ice, 
and doing numberless other small chores of 
that character. He would have been a very 
godd husband, in short, for one who could 
have afforded such a luxury, which Elmira 
hardly could. 

Mrs. Martindale was forty, tall, angular, 
sallow-skinned, with a long thin nose that 
jutted out from her face as though minded 
to part company with it. She was not in 
the least handsome, though her dark eyes 
were fine if one could overlook their en- 
vironment. She dressed badly and was so 
awkward that sensitive people held their 
breaths when she attempted to dance, the 
general impression being that she might fall 
apart at any moment. But her energy was 
inexhaustible and she possessed a wonder- 
fully efficient mind. She worked three years 
for Percy's first nomination to Congress 
from the day their engagement was an- 
nounced, having, in fact, had Washington in 
view at that time. 

Probably hardly one of all those who 
were its objects knew how clever and com- 
prehensive and tireless the campaign had 
been. If Percy could, so to speak, have 
just kept awake and stepped in tune to the 
music, she would very likely have marched 
him to the Senate. But she was too intelli- 
gent not to perceive in time what Percy’s 
fatal limitations were. It wasn’t that he 
was a dead weight. One might push that. 
But he had no real consistency. Rushing 
him was a good deal iike pushing atmos- 
phere. 

When Percy relapsed to law she was more 
or less an engine running wild. She went 
into many things; was on scores of com- 
mittees, first and last, for scores of objects; 
belonged to no end of clubs, societies, asso- 
ciations for improving purposes. One could 
not be long in her neighborhood and have 
one’s head at all above the average height 
without touching at some point or other 
the complicated web of her activities. 

What Mrs. Martindale first particularly 
wanted of John Turner was a one-hundred- 
and-sixty-acre farm in the neighborhood of 
Sarum, to which boys from city tenements 
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could be sent to learn farming. It seemed 
to involve only a matter of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. She got it. Then, with- 
out his knowing anything about that part 
of it, she got news of the benefaction on the 
front pages of the newspapers, which were 
well pleased over an impeccable opportun- 
ity to say something nice about so lavish 
an advertiser. Her own name nowhere ap- 
peared, or any suggestion that it wasn’t 
entirely John’s own scheme. He pretended 
to be annoyed; but wasn’t really. Of course 
this heralded and applauded Turner Farm 
could be no starveling affair; so he put in 
another twenty-five thousand to assure its 
proper support, 

“A mighty clever woman that! She 
stung me right!" John Turner commented, 
laughing. 

He repeated this judgment in about the 
same terms to Mrs. Martindale, and she 
candidly joined in the laugh. 

She knew how to take him. Like Smiley, 
she was a relief and a diversion for him. 
With her restless passion for managing 
things, John Turner was a fase inating sub- 
ject. Presently Mr. Turner’s name began 
to appear occasionally among society hap- 
penings. There would be a distinguished 
little dinner at his house, or something more 
pretentious at the Inn—but only now and 
then, with sufficient rarity to be quite an 
event when it did occur. Presently he took 
the Country Club in hand, contributing 
nearly all the money for the spacious new 
building and the better golf course. It was 
really her doing—brought about by as- 
tute, flattering insinuation, until when the 
thing was done John rather thought he had 
originated it. 

So with the Hillsdale project —a residence 
district for workmen, with model cottages, 
some flower beds, and a library that got 
extensive complimentary notices in the met- 
ropolitan press. It was rather understood 
among the wise and observant that Mrs. 
Martindale possessed the password to these 
social and philanthropic favors, and anyone 
who wanted to get in had better be nice to 
her; but she was much too clever to let this 
idea obtrude on John. 

He was still too busy for very extensive 
indulgences in society or philanthropy, 
being mostly absorbed in the motor com- 
pany; and the business was growing by 
tens of millions. Time came when a thirty- 
minute conference between John Turner, 
Walter Hayes and Sandy McGregor—or, 
more and more, Callahan instead of Sandy 
determined an expenditure of a million 
dollars. Or when a wire or a long-distance 
telephone message from Jokn was all the 


warrant necessary for laying out a couple | 


of hundred thousand. 

Two persons who were so much in John’s 
orbit as Smiley Carter and Mrs. Martindale 
would naturally meet. Affinity drew them 
together. Both, so to speak, had a capital 
stake in John Turner. Both were clever 
enough, though the woman’s mind was much 
the abler. Both were constrained by ill 
luck to mere behind-the-scenes rdles. The 
hearts of both were lemon yellow with disap- 
pointment. They drew together. Presently 
Smiley was dropping in at Mrs. Martin- 
dale’s with a frequency that might perhaps 
have inspired gossip if gossip concerning 
two homely, middle-aged persons—the one 
angular, the other with a stiff leg—hadn’t 
seemed obviously absurd. 

“You and I ought to send him to the 
Senate,” said Mrs. Martindale one day, her 
= eyes gravely studying Smiley's lean 

ace. 

“He wouldn’t care for it,”’ Smiley replied. 

“But he can be made to care,”’ she an- 
swered. “I know him! Just making auto- 
mobiles will cease to amuse him after a 
while. He ought to have something else to 
do.” 

They had fallen into a way of discussing 
John between themselves with that can- 
dor—as a kind of joint property. 

This was the beginning of the famous 
Turner Fund. The main idea was that a 
certain proportion of the profits of the motor 
company should go into a trust fund, in the 
management of which representatives of the 
workmen should have a share—carefully 
restricted to a minority, however. From 
this fund pensions were to be paid to hands 
who reached a certain age after having been 
in the company’s employ a given number of 
years, and to those who might be disabled 
and the dependents of those killed through 
accident. 

The more novel feature was that, after 
a given term of service, a workman could 
draw out his share of the fund, based on 
the wages he had received. There were 
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of Father Time 
the real facts about pipe are brought out 


OST pipe looks alike when new. To 

most people it is either “black pipe” 
or “galvanized pipe.” But in the labora- 
tories of Father Time, there are two kinds 
of pipe, the kind that lasts and the kind 
that doesn’t. 


BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


has found favor with Father Time, for he has seen 
thousands of tons of modern metals crumble into 
dust while the old-fashioned, hand-made wrought 
iron, from which Byers pipe is manufactured, has 
survived for centuries. 





Byers, by years of unremitting effort, has made this rust 
and stress-defying pipe available, at a moderate cost, to 
the home builder, the business man, investor, manufacturer, 
engineer, railroad man, and all who buy pipe for durability. 


Byers is the only pipe which has the Name and 
Year of Manufacture rolled into the metal for easy 
identification and as a check on its life. It is the 
most lasting pipe for plumbing, heating, gas, steam 
and fluids of any kind. 


Write for booklet ‘‘The Selection of Pipe’’ 
and other information about Byers Pipe. 


A:‘M- BYERS COMPANY -PITTSBURGH. PA: 


ESTABLISHED ise 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Distributors in All Jobbing Centers (Names on Request) 


Look for the Name and Year 
rolled in every length 
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» You gave me courage to go 
;| into business for ‘myself 











tions, has adapted it to you in 


capital, plant, men; 
energy. Through 
you will learn to make the 
most of your brains, time, and energy with 
the leas! 


The corporation has 
you have brains, time, 
these lessons 


effort. 


These principles are not casual ideas of 
Mr. Emerson's. They are the scientific 
principles he has developed in forty years 
of study. He has applied them in over 200 
factories, railroads and other organiza- 
tions. They are studied by other Efficiency 











“For years | had wanted to,” writes a man from the Middle West, “but I did not 
dare. The first three lessons gave me the courage.” That is what he got from the 


Course in Personal Efficiency 
Taught by Mail, Prepared by Harrington Emerson 


So deep in our lives are the foundations of this new Efficiency idea applied 
to the individual, that each man gets what he needs most from it. 
man gets courage, one gets health, one gets time, one gets wealth. 
Efficiency means thesshortest, quickest, easiest way to reach your goal. 
And Harrington Emerson, who has taught Efficiency to so many corpora- 
24 powerful, complete, condensed lessons. 


One 
For 


Engineers in America, England, France, 
Germany and other countries who have 
learned them from Emerson. His big or- 
ganization in New York—(he has 40 as- 
sistants) has taught Efficiency tosteel mills 
and railroads, factories and publishers. 
Hundreds and hundreds of the biggest peo- 
ple have endorsed this course —have stud- 
ied it and applied it to their daily affairs 
We have a book of over 300 reproductions 
of letters which we will gladly send to you, 
if you wish it. 











20,000 Students Enrolled 


Efficiency for the individual has swept through the world. 


to enroll for this 
job 
an editor who 
Secret 

half a day from the first lesson. 


course 


20,000 students have already rushed 


From California comes one who is saving thousands on a government 
from Iowa one whom the course has put on the right path to success— 


-from New York 


got back his health—a writer who does twice as much work in less time — the 
ary and Treasurer of the biggest bond house in the Northwest saved an hour and a 


First Lesson FREE 


Send only two 2-cent stamps for postage 


Reviews 

Company x 

M leving Place x 
New York 


Send me part 
sbout your 


cent. If you are trying 
open a new way. I 
coupon 


iewey ar ryol Emers 
also the first lesson tree, 
your book in i rapters 
bort Cu Succe 4 


mm, 
and \ 
A 


If you want to do less work and get more for it- 


send this coupon and learn to be effi- 


to get ahead and the way seems closed, send this coupon and 

you need more money and see no way to get it 

If you are overworked and tired, send this coupon and learn through 

Efficiency to throw off the burden of useless drudgery. 
wherever you are you need Efficiency 


Because this thing is too big to explain in any advertise- 
ment, we will, until the public is familiar with the idea, 


send the 


Whoever, whatever, 


pe ae egy to panes Th pat give the first lesson absolutely free of charge. 


© unde 
Name 


Address ial 


Send the coupon today for the whole story 
and the first lesson free. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Place, New York 











Cupaivon 
SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
Actukl search free. Send 
eked or model. 90-page, 


PATENTS =. Zeta 


GEORG? P,. KIMMEL, 911 sshington, D. C. 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. 


turers want Owen Patents. Send for 3 


PATEN free books; inventions wanted,etc. I help 


you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Manufac- 





Wear Lynco Arch 
Support: for ten 
days. Then, if you 
think you can (oe 
do wtihout ‘ 
them, send them 
back and we wiil 
refund your money 
without question 
or controversy. 


MUSCLE MAKING 
ARCH SUPPORTS 


Before the Arches Fall, Heed the Demands of Tized, Tortured Feet 


Every step you take, the entire weight of the body bears on one 
foot. If your arch is weak, the strain will, in time, break the arch down 
and you will be “flat-footed.” Any one who has suffered from fallen 
arches knows the agony, similar to toothache, and less easily relieved. 


Lynco Arch supports relieve the strain and pain, preventing flat-foot and also 
correct the trouble after the arch has fallen, gradually building it up to its 


normal position. 


Lynco Supports are scientifically moulded, sponge-rubber cushions, leather-covered 
(no metal), light in weight and self-conforming. Eminent surgeons endorse them 
because they perform the functions which the fallen arch cannot. 


Slip dp dun pad 


Give ms of fT. 
gram made 


cr mailed prepaid on rec 


Pip ee © Oe 


rae lene 
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calculations showing that pretty much 
everybody would finally have a little for- 
tune. One argument was that it avoided the 
temptations to extravagance which attended 
higher wages. It was shown by statistics 
that the cost of living rose as wages rose, 
but by this arrangement workmen would 
be able to circumvent that tendency. 

It took many months to bring it about— 
months of clever, laughing suggestions by 
Mrs. Martindale, all adroitly flattering; of 
humorous words dropped in here and there 
by Smiley. The plate was set before John; 


| and then, without the least obtrusiveness, 


without any show of persistence, with never 


| a chance of boring, the two directed his 


attention to it—just a smile and a nod in 
that direction, and then talking about some- 
thing else. 

Mrs. Martindale would mention an in- 


| stance of poverty among workmen. Smiley 


| ists stirring up discontent. 





would happen to recall a magazine article 
he had read on the subject of workmen’s 
pensions. What should a man who was de- 
riving great wealth from the labor of many 
hands really do? It was an interesting 
subject, wasn’t it? Perhaps it might be 
one of the greatest subjects in our democ- 
racy, with demagogues ranting and social- 
i If a man could 
devise a plan which would prevent strikes 
now—what did Mr. Turner think about that 
subject? 

When it was finally done John Turner 
hardly knew that it wasn’t quite his own 
scheme, big and forceful and able as he was. 

Mrs. Martindale had learned a great deal 
about the art of publicity during her active 
political experience. The Turner Fund was 
ae ape on a large scale, with enough mil- 
ions of dollars in the calculations to make 
it good newspaper material in any case. 
Nothing of the opportunity was wasted. 
The whole nation had Turner Fund at its 
breakfast next morning—with a prolonged 
infantry fire of editorial comment and 
magazine treatment following the grand 
broadside. 

This celebrated fund might be called a 
turning point in John’s life—or, better said, 
a milestone; for though he went far and 
came to places much different from those 
he had originally intended, there was really 
no sharp deflection—just an ever-bending 
road. 

Before this fund was announced he would 
have been called a young, eminently suc- 
cessful, plain American citizen. Very likely 
he would have described himself that way. 
But success had been pouring down on him. 
For several years every circumstance of his 
life had fed his naturally vigorous selt- 
confidence, stimulated his pride, hardened 
his inclination to command. Mrs. Martin- 
dale had always managed to let him 
know—with a laugh and a jest, in such 
ways that a modest person need not feel 


bound to deny it—that she considered him 


a man apart, a genius. 
John had paid millions of dollars for ad- 


| vertising by that time and thought he knew 


| by printed words. 


| 


something about affecting the public mind 
He rather supposed 
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everybody who could read already knew 
there was such a concern as the Sarum 
Motor Company and that a man named 
John Turner was its president. Yet the 
results of Mrs. Martindale’s ingenious pub- 
licity campaign for the Turner Fund really 
astonished him. It seemed that he had been 
discovered only now. He had an odd feeling 
that the whole United States suddenly 
stood up and looked at him. 

Immediately his mail grew ponderous 
with all sorts of begging letters. Invitations 
to speak at all manner of banquets in all 
parts of the country rained down on him. 
His portrait began to sprout magically on 
newspaper and magazine pages. Soon the 
President: invited him to Washington to 
consult about some labor legislation. 

For a very little while John affected to 
treat all this with humorous derogation— 
mere newspaper buncombe, which he pre- 
tended to wave aside with a smile or with 
some slight annoyance. But this modest 
attitude didn’t last long. Of course every- 
body praised his fund. An impression that 
the nation is standing up and applauding 
must have its reaction on almost any mind. 
Flattery on that scale is not easily resisted, 
and John was naturally susceptible to flat- 
tery 

it wasn’t long before he accepted the fact 
of being a national figure with due serious- 
ness. Little touches showed it. 

For example, if bluff Sandy McGregor 
flatly contradicted him—as not infrequently 
happened—close observers who knew the 
lay of the land might easily surmise an im- 
patient presumption in John’s mind that 
Sandy was a blockhead. Small jests at his 
expense—current enough in the free and 
easy give-and-take of American talk — 
which would formerly have brought an ap- 
preciative or indulgent laugh, were now 
sometimes received with distinct coldness, 
or even with a slight frown. He liked to 
have his opinions treated with respect, 
whether he knew anything about the sub- 
ject or not. If some young men about the 
place took off their hats in addressing him, 
that was not displeasing. 

Meantime Mrs. Martindale had that 
satisfaction which comes from successfully 
employing the creative faculty. The na- 
tional figure was pretty much her handi- 
work, assisted by Smiley Carter. It might 
seem that the homely woman, with 
long, angular and rather leathery face, de- 
nied by Fate the principal réle to which her 
brains entitled her and relegated to working 
mostly out of sight of the gallery, got little 
enough out of it. That would overlook her 
passion for managing—her restless will to 
direct. For a woman of her turn of mind, 
there was nothing else in that part of the 
country so well worth managing as John 
Turner. It meant holding the switch on 
the big dynamo. 

Then another large factor emerged and 
threatened to overcome her. The Turner 
Fund was announced in September, 1912. 
In the next month John met Mary Ward. 


(TO. BE CONTINUED) 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


Benham’s blood froze. Surely there was 
a mistake! Nickel couldn’t go off three- 
quarters of a point between sales! He 
stiffened to ask the question and felt a hand 


on his arm. 

“Brother,” said Mr. Skeel softly. “This 
is a hi-sterical market. Let’s say two 
points more! 

“But—you said —— 

“Too active—too active! Too much 
excitement. Let’s say two points more!” 

The tout intoned monotonously: 
seven-eighths . . 


” 


| three hundred at five-eighths Sie ae 


epee ows 
| Ray right. 


Mr. Skee 


CubaCaneahalf ... 
- . + Nickel an eighth.” 
“You picked a cripple, brother,” 
[ haumenensly. “Let’s say ——” 
““Wait—wait a minute!” 
“Speak ? then—and put up.” 
“ Listen! 
“I'm deaf to-day, brother. Suppose you 
slip me fifty more!” 
“Listen, I ” 
‘ou coming across or not?” 
on Just a minute! I —— 
ou? 
ut if you'll wait —— 
Mr. Skeel’s voice swelled authoritatively: 
“Sell twenty-five Nickel at the market, 
Sam!” 


““Nickel—twenty-five at the market!” 
echoed the clerk, far baek in the cage. 

And shortly, while Benham was sitting 
dazed, the proprietor dropped to the chair 
beside him and affected equal woe. 

“We got out at forty-five and three- 
quarters,” he mourned contentedly. “Six 
and a quarter commission, that leaves you 
six and a quarter. It’s such chicken feed— 
mind taking it in cash?” 

The recurrence of a familiar word beating 
against his eardrums sent Benham’s at- 
tention to the board, and what he saw there 
drove him frantic. 

“L-look!”’ he choked, plucking at Skeel’s 
arm. “Look at that! I knew! I t-tell 
you, I knew! It was coming back—it had 
to come back! It’s the big bull market! If 
you'd waited—if you’d just waited — 

“‘Steel a hundred and nine,” shrilled the 
tout excitedly. “‘A thousand at a quar- 
ter. ..a half... fiveeighths.... 
Ida a half. Nickel forty-six 
a half forty-seven 
hundred at an eighth.” 

“You robber!” howled Benham, wide- 
eyed, leaping to his feet. “You crook! 
You ——” 

Mr. Skeel got to his feet and pointed to 
the door. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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ITH Easter at hand and 
/% / Springalmost here, women 
/ everywhere are thinking 


about shoes. 
They are asking each other ques- 
thlons: 





Are prices going still higher? 

Is the rising cost, the shortage of 
leather, actual and necessary —or is 
some one taking advantage of con- 
ditions? 

What is the practical, sensible 
thing for a woman to do? 

Right along, in these pages, The 
Regal Company has been giving the 
inside facts about leather and shoes 


So far as we can learn no other 





manufacturer has thought it worth 





while to take the public into his con- 
hdence. 


W ¢ do so because we see Regal 





as an institution, responsible to the 
public and to more than two million 
loyal customers. 

This business started 24 years ago, 
in a small way—but with a big idea. 
It now has three great factories, fifty 
of its own stores in the metropolitan 
centers and a thousand dealers (spe- 
cial Regal representatives) in other 
towns and Cities. 

Why shouldn’t we tell the truth 


about shoes? 





Now this is the way we see it. 
K id-skins can’t come in from India, 


























It hat /¥omen Say 
About Shoes 


Leather is vetting scarce: 
be higher before it is lower 
prices had to go up 

But 

There can be no question or doubt 
that advantage has been taken of the 
scarcity There were instances the 
past season where prices were boosted 
sky-high! 

Regal Shoes wherever you found 
them were uniformly good value 

Then why didn’t women go to 
the Regal Stores? 


thousands. Some women didn’ t—h« 


They did, by the 


cause they had never been in a Rewal 
More 

he tendency of women to stick 
to habit or routine in buying is what 
gives the price booster his oppor- 
tunity! 

Ihe sensible, practical woman 
wakes up and looks around 

She will find the best values in a 
National, Standard shoe like Reval 
where the 4/aéer is responsible to Aer 
and the price is a known quantity 

[his is our advice for Spring: 

Find a good, stylish, reliable, énown 
Make of shoe at a moderate price, 
say 55 to SS 

Then buy ftwe pairs. 

And get Regal Shoes if you can 

You want style and good looks, 
you want honest leather and fins 


‘ 


workmanship: you wanta  glovey 


nor calf-skins from Russia. There shoe that will wr and keep its 
are not enough ships. The United shape (not less than $5, or more 
States practically has no ships than $10)—that’s the Regal range 
If you can’t get Regal Shoes in your town write f Stvle Book 
und foot-measuring chart. We ca erve yo v1 


* REGAL 
SHO 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
268 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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The Newest Wonder of Motordom—the 


Multi-Powered Car 


Won National Approval in 30 Days 


Since last month’s announcement of “A Power Miracle” the demand for this 


new wonder car has grown in an astounding way. 


East, West, North and 


South all wanted it at once, Notwithstanding, our enlarged factories are mak- 


ing immediate deliveries. 


The Multi-Powered Car is hailed as a revolution in 


light car performance. By new motor construction its power is multiplied. 


In 30 days the Crow-Elkhart Multi-Powered 
Car has become the king of light automobiles. 
Its success has been immediate. 

This is exclusively Crow-Elkhart motor design— 
noothermotorembodiesthesameengineering ideals. 

A new kind of power is created by a new kind 
of construction. 

Motoringis transformed intotravelsmoothassill:. 

Without the slightest evidence of vibration, with- 
out speed-effect, if you wish, you sweep along at 
50 miles an hour. Acceleration is spontaneous— 
from a standing start to 40 miles an hour in 20 sec- 
onds. The liquid power-flow seems the same at all 
speeds—just expands at your gentle foot press. In 
traffic you lull down to3 miles an hour on high gear. 

The wonderful wide range of power and flexi- 
bility is as great as your need will ever be—greater 
than ordinary driving requires. This is the mirac- 
ulous effect of multiplied power in the Crow-Elkhart 


Multi-Powered Car. It gives the brute energy of a 
far heavier motor with a supreme refinement of 
power—silken smoothness that seems the same at 


20 to 30, 30 to 40, 40 to 50 and 50 to 60 miles an hour. 


Such dominant smoothness enables the utmost econ- 
omy—20 to 26 miles on a gallon of gasoline. It reduces 
all car strain. It brings new multiplied power advantages 
in a moderate priced car—creates a new standard at $795. 

Engineer Martin E. Crow has crowned the success of 
his 9-Year Chassis and its many up-to-the-instant ad- 
vancements. No other established car under $1000 in 
price has a similar improvement. 


Write for Complete Description 


Get a full account of the wonderful performance of the 
Crow-Elkhart Multi-Powered Car. Read the secret of its 
miraculous power! Know its dominant features. Then 
see the beautiful coach work and custom service—Ten 
Color Options and Three Upholstery Options—which top 
this amazing value. You'll realize how this Multi-Powered 
Car won national approval in 30 days. 








Only Two More Weeks at $795 


At midnight, April 14th, the Crow-Elkhart Multi-Powered Car (Touring and Roadster) advances in price to $845, 
wire wheels $50 extra. You save a goodly amount by placing your order at once. Here is the ultimate in motor car 
construction—still within your grasp at a price so low it cannot be continued. 


CROW-ELKHART MOTOR CO., Dept. 19, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Canadian Crow Motor Coninane. Limited, Mt. Bete. Ont. 
Dealers: Still a few open opportunities. You should wire. No equal chance in next two years. 


Features: The Crow-Elkhart Multi-Powered Car is the largest car in America at the price-—with extra tonneau space and wide 49-inch rear 


seat; |14-inch wheelbase; light weight, 2040 pounds (touring); chrome nickel steel gears in rear axle; full floating rear axle; underslung three- 


quarter elliptic rear springs; heavy steel dome fenders. 





Four-Passenger Cloverleaf Roadster, 


Touring 
$825; with Wire Wheels, $845 Model, $795 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“Out!” he threatened. “Get out before 
I have you put out! Get! And stay out! 
Hear me? Don’t you come in here again! 
See?” 

Benham’s blood boiled over; he raised 
his hand and then, all at once, he slumped. 
He laughed coldly and took an uncertain 
step forward. His collar strangled him and 
he eased it with a jerk. 

“T w-will, my Christian friend,” he said, 
in an ungovernable fit of palsy. “I will— 
and—th-thank you for your d-damned kind 
advice. I’m through!” And as he stum- 
bled through the doorway he heard the 
joyous monotone of the gaudy turfman at 
the ticker: “‘ Paper a half Steel a 
hundred and ten. . . . Nickel forty- 
nine . . . they’re off!” 


To Benham, descending from the mid- 
afternoon local at Iberia, the hideous 
stone station, the damaged hacks at the 
edge of the platform, the cobbled street, 
the frayed and dusty park with its fencing 
of painted gas pipe, the opposite row of 
false-fronted shops—all these familiar 
sights appeared as blots upon an ugly land- 
scape, but how they thrilled him! For 
Iberia might be humble and it might be 
garish, it was certainly funny and provin- 
cial—but it was home! 

He was unable now, as he had been un- 
able before, to explain how the homing 
instinct had seized and mastered him. 
Suddenly, as he had paced the streets of 
the greater city, struggling to steady him- 
self against the forces that threatened to 
destroy his mental adjustment, a vision of 
Iberia had risen clearly out of the blackness 
of his thoughts—Iberia, placid and unas- 
suming, restful and mercifully ugly and 
unashamed. He had recalled that a scant 
half mile from the town hall there were 
open fields, and trees uncatalogued, and 
flowers growing wild, and spontaneously 
his eyes had ached to behold such scenes, 
and his lungs had ached for uncontaminated 
air. He had recollected schoolmates; im- 
julsive, joyous companions whom he had 
foveal —one of them was a girl—and he had 
craved to substitute them for the picaresque 
associates of his recent travail. He had 
halted incontinently and proved a sum in 
simple mathematics. New York had 
thrown him solidly, and Benham, as he at 
length continued his slow march uptown, 
had inwardly cried “Down!” and set his 
whim in resolute concrete. He would go 
home! 

Hence, with the residue of his personal 
belongings in one suit case—diplomatically 
new—with two hundred precious dollars— 
O wily pawnbroker!—in his pocket and a 
natty suit on his back, with his bridges 
burned and a remarkable letter to Miss 
Merrihew in the mail, he descended at 
Iberia, not in the downcast mood of a 
defeated prodigal, but in the consciousness 
that here, where rumor had vastly over- 
rated him, he could find temporary solace 
and refreshment. He could relax and ven- 
tilate the halls of his too highly carboned 
fancy. He could build up a new perspective, 
fix a new horizon, and undertake a new 
crusade against the fates. And he had 
really come—without arraigning Helen 
Merrihew as his accessory. 

For a moment, as he withstood the 
clamorous solicitation of the hackmen, his 
reversion to the environment was so com- 
plete that a former address trembled on his 
lips; but his grin of self-enjoyment per- 
ished at the realization that Iberia was 
indeed his home—but only geographically. 
His relatives had, during the interval of 
years, vanished forever. Benham sighed 
and from compassion chose the least im- 
maculate of the drivers. 

** Mansion House,” he said. 
only this.” 

Behind the desk at the hotel there was an 
alert young man, who exclaimed with 
pleasure and fairly bounded over the desk 
to greet him. It was an old high-school 
chum, and Benham could have fallen on 
his neck with ecstasy. Iberia remembered! 
The clerk, jealous of his prerogative as a 
friend of the native son who had tamed 
New York, appointed himself immediate 
and personal escort; the room was straight- 
way freshened; the Courier-News was 
notified instanter. When Benham went in 
to dinner he encountered a pair of his 
quondam cronies dining together; and 
from their delicately respectful heartiness 
he perceived that Iberia had been classify- 
ing the absentee as a second Morgan. It 
was generally understood that he had re- 
signed his recent post in order to engage in 
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capitalistic ventures; it was commonly 
said that he had cleaned up a hundred thou- 
sand in munition stocks. Benham didn’t 
know who had fathered these rumors, but 
he was grateful for them 

Later, as he strolled down Main Street, 
he found himself hailed by a score of local 
dignitaries as a general of finance, a boy 
of whom the city had just cause to boast. 
Was he remembered? Was he? Iberia was 
proud of him. Iberia understood that he 
was making money hand over fist—little 
birds had said so. Iberia had expected it 
of him. Iberia had told Iberia so! When 
he went to bed, Benham’s tear ducts were 





troubling him, and in the darkness he said | 


fiercely to himself that Iberia must never 
know the doleful truth. If necessary, he 
would squander his entire resources in a 
day and disappear 
must never know the truth! 
had been morally depressed and spiritually 
exhausted; to-night he was exultant and on 
guard. They thought he had made good, 
did they? Well, 
them. 

“Watch me!” whispered Benham, luxu- 
riating in undeserved praise. “I'll show 
“em! A millionaire for a day! Watch me!” 
And, for the first time since the break in 
Reichsmarks, fel! contentedly asleep. 


“In two years,” bragged Horatio Dun- 
ning, youngest but most astute of realty 
experts, “‘we'll have a city government, 
Ernest. We'll have the finest ball team in 
any town of its size in the United States. 
We'll have a per-capita wealth that'll beat 
Detroit a mile and make Brookline, Mass., 
look feeble. We've signed contracts to 


donate free manufacturing sites to eleven | 


new factories employing a total of two 
thousand hands. I tell you, they can’t stop 
us! And al! we need is to have the coming 
generation stay with us, and not hustle off 
East the way you did.” 

**But don’t forget,” said Benham, “that 
when I was in school the outiook wasn’t so 
bright.” 

“It’s so bright right this minute,” pro- 
claimed Dunning, “that I'll make a blind 
bet that out of our class in high there are 
five men in this town to-day who make 
more money than you do!” 

“That's not much of a.bet,” granted 
Benham, “when a steel plant can pay for 
itself in a year. But what astonishes me 
most is that with all this prosperity you've 
still got such rotten little banks.” 

“What?” 

Benham nodded. 

“Look at em! Here’s a town of twenty- 
odd-thousand population, dizzy with war 
orders, and there’s the First National, 
and the Farmers’ Loan and Trust, and the 
State Street Trust and Deposit, and the 
Iberia Savings, and the McClellan County 
Loan and Savings, and Smith and Har- 
per’s—six of "em, and not one with decent 
capital or half enough deposits or a modern 
directorate. Of course I’m _ especially 
interested in banking, but ——-” 

**What’s the matter with the directors?” 
asked Dunning, who helped to guide the 
destinies of the First National. He 
smiling quizzically. 

“Why, the only reason for letting a bank 
director live,” said Benham, “‘is because he 
keeps on bringing i in new depositors. Out 
this way you're still working along the old 
lines—you hand out directors’ jobs as social 
favors. Take the State Street; from the 
gossip I’ve heard, they'd actually rather 
have depositors who keep hundred-dollar 
balances and come round in touring-cars 
than tradespeople who don’t always wear 
clean collars but have a couple of thousand 
on tap all the time. That isn’t business! 
The State Street’s a social climber. And, 
besides, every bank I've seen so far is noth- 
ing but a hothouse of nepotism—they’ re all 
alike. They’re jokes. Believe me, Horace, 
one good, husky up-to-date outfit could put 
five out of your six banks into the discard 
inside of eighteen months! Why, I got out 
of a New York bank simply because it was 
too slow!” 

Dunning half closed his eyes and smiled 
more broadly. 

“Well, I suppose you know what you're 
talking about. Besides 

“Dol? Answer me this: Do you know 
how many manufacturers in Iberia borrow 
in Canton?” 

“Why, not many.” 

“Oh, but they do! At least a dozen of 
*em do. Why? Because there isn’t a bank 
in Iberia that has enough capital to make 
even one big commercial loan. 
Farmers’—capitalized at fifty thousand! 
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All unsightly, awkward, external 
sharp edges—lies flat—and cannot 
operation— complicated mechanism 
infinitely superior to the old style. 


no 


heavy three- 
and sectional post bind 
placed upon the market and from 


Over twenty years ago the 
piece-back ledger 
ers were 


that time to the present, they have given 
universal satisfaction because they were 
the most perfect and complete binders 
ever introduced. The Adco-Flexion Loose 
| Leaf Binder, which we are now introduc- 
ing, is such a definite and radical improve- 
ment over the heavy three-piece-back 





Look at the | 


ledger, that it will rapidly replace all 
other styles in every live, wide awake 
establishment. It has so many new fea- 
tures, many points of excellence, that 
it has only be appreciated 
No aggressive up-to-date office can afford to 
retain the old style. The “‘ Adco-Flexion” 
eliminates every objectionable feature, is 
simpler, more adjustable 
and better than the old style. 


so 


to be seen 


less cumbersome, 


Mechanically Perfect 


The mechanism of the o- Fle embodies entirely new 
principles in steel structix Seth 5 quail ieiebaaas ind large 
maximum expansion. The chain posts, a novelidea, are entit 
hidden —are adapted t the mtraction and expansion and 
have high tensile strength The Ad Flex n” has very few 
parts—nothing to get out rdet Practical indestr 

Fully covered by patents 


No Marring of Desks or Furniture 


One of the great objections to the old style Sectional Post 
Binder is the posts which protrude and which are continually 
scratching and marring the desks This is entirely de me awa 
with in the “Adco-Flexion” as all posts areeliminated. Meta 


Back is rounded, heavily nickeled and high! 
ing a smooth and beautiful appearance. 


Bookkeepers Made Happy 


The “Adco-Flexion’ 
old time binder 


polished, prese 


is not as heavy and cumbersome as the 
We have often sympathized with bookkeeper 
1 having to struggle with those old style devices 


i compelling 
them to do manual work in adk dit m to using their brains 
The “Adco-Flexion”’ does away with all such wor it's ligt 
attractive, nothing to catc! and tear ye t thes opens flat 
and can be stacked one on top of the other 
More Economical—A Reduction 
n Expense 

Ti Adco-Fiexion” will outlast any two binders ever b 
Being capable of endless expansion, there is no expense for ‘ 
backs; leaves are inserted more easily; the adjustment is au 

F a taken care of—it holds a few or 1000 leave : 
office furniture, saves Vault space am ¢ nomucal adju 
Ten sinutes of investigation means a big saving for 


We will gladly arrange for a practical 
demonstration of the mechanical workings 
of the Adco-Flexion Expansion Binder right 
in your own office. Its superiority will be 
proven—you will be convinced that it should 
be a part of your office equipment —Requests 
are being received by the hundreds, so act 
promptly —USE THE COUPON. 


Ask Your Dealer 


ACCOUNTING DEVICES CO. 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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Flexion Expansion Binder 


The first new idea in loose leaf Binders in 20 years 


mat 


om 


oe. 








eliminated 


desk 


yp Sts 


the 


no 
simple 


25 


1—Binds a few leavds or 
1,000 leaves. 
2—Holds leaves securely and 
in best alignment. 
3—Has non-projecting chain- 
=, 5/16" or 3 8" dia 
4- wires no sections to 
increase capacity. 
5—Expanding mechanism al! 
within smail stee! tubes, 
no parts in covers. 
6—Chain posts are flexible, 
same ameter entire 
length, no smalier part as 
in telescoping posts. 
7—Has no leather back to 
wear off or become loos 
ened. 
8—Enables greater finger 
space for easy insertion or 
removal of leaves. 
9—Lighter and more ecasily 
carried about. 
10—Smaller, less clumsy and 
saves vault space 
1l—Can be made to fit any 
size of leaf. 
12—Any center to center can 
e duplicated 
13—Binds a few or many 
leaves, saving heavy en- 
pense of changing backs 
to secure additional ca- 
pacity 
14—Adco-Flexion Expansion 
Binder has less minimum 
and greater maximum 
capacity than others. 
15—Stacks level on desk. 
16—Saves your office furni 
ture, all surfaces are 
rounded. 
17—Leaves, with sag hinge 
treatment lie flat 
18—Has stability of flat back 
Ledger Binder. 
19—Has easy rotation of 
Round Back Ledger 
Binder. 
20—Adco Hinges are most 
substantial and uniform 
in appearance. 
21—Heavy pressure on bind 
ing edge of leaves does not 
cause the hinge to bulge 
outward and raise covers. 
22—Leaves cannot enter 
Chain-posts and are easily 
moved along 
23—Capacity grows with the 
usiness 
24—A Peer among binders for 
quality. 
25—Economical, practical, ef- 
ficient, a money saver. 
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Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who arc on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached of your dealer 
or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 50c. and outline 
of your beel. 
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CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Stop—start !—wind in and out the maze 
of traffic —quickly—sure-footedly. 


Slipping is the biggest danger in your 
daily life. When your brain says, “slow 
down” or “step lively” there must be 
no foot-treachery. 


Good news, friends! The same Cat's 
Paws that ease your steps make walking 
safe. That Foster Friction Plug is the 
reason. 

Cat's Paws contain no dirt-carrying holes, and 
they cost no more than the ordinary kind. 


50 cts, attached — White, 
Tan & Gray. For Men 
Women and Children, 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 

















@ A new and reliable 
dainty confection with old 
reliable Beech-Nut perfection 


BeechNut 
¢ 


Also Beech-Nut Cloves, Beech-Nut 


BEKCH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





Mints 


Tasteful Confections 
that Melt on Your 
Tongue ~ 
Theyre Great for 
the Fishing Trip. 


Beech:-Nut Chewing Gum 
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They can’t legally loan more than five 
thousand to any one client. What’s that in 
these times? And why should a man wan- 
der round town, picking up five thousand 
here, and three there, and two some place 
else, when he can hop over to Canton and 
borrow twenty-five or thirty at a clip? Why 
on earth hasn’t there been a consolida- 
tion?” 

“They’re all too cocky,” said Dunning. 
“No doubt about it—it ought to be done. 
But that gang would cut off their noses out 
of s 
oTThat’s because they aren’t organized 
on a sound basis. Why, I remember when 
Smith and Harper’s opened, don’t you? 
They’d both made some money out of roll- 
ing mills, and they wanted to get into a 
bank, because they thought it was a fine, 
genteel, aristocratic thing todo. And when 
nobody would let ’em into the game, they 
set up for themselves out of plain pique. 
It was childishness, that’s all. I’ve seen 
their statements, and they aren’t clearin 
four per cent on their investments—and i 
don’t believe the others are, either. They 
ought to be telescoped.” 

“Right!” maintained his friend. “I’ve 
had that hunch myself! But it won’t be 
done unless somebody comes in from the 
outside and sells everybody on the propcsi- 
tion, and then engineers it toa finish. I’ve 
sounded various people once or twice, and 
they balked like so many steers, but if 
a disinterested party who had a standing, 
and no quarrels with anyone—well, a man 
about like you, Ernest—took hold of it, he 
could make a killing!” 

Benham’s pulse pounded, but he smiled 
indulgently. 

“T could hardly tackle a scheme like 
that, Horatius.”’ 

“Well, why not?” Dunning began to 
show signs of eagerness. ‘‘This is as good a 
time as any to talk things over—and I’ve 
been wanting to pick a bone with you for 
years. Ernest, you’re one man who ought 
to have stayed in Iberia. We need you— 
we need you like thunder. New York 
doesn’t—she’s got thousands of you. But 
towns like this go to make up the spinal 
column of the whole country. There are 
opportunities right under your feet—Lord, 
how many there are! You've got a lot of 
friends here; friends that won’t judge you 
by cash; friends that'll boost you because 
they like you and have faith in you. And 
from your experience, you could help 
Iberia! You’ve got new ideas. And you’ve 
made your mark once, so you'd get a flying 
start. Everybody in town thinks you're a 
howling wonder! Why don’t you locate 
here, instead of losing your hair in New 
York? Suppose we put over a merger such 
as you’ve suggested; it would double the 
importance of the town! It would be a big 
inducement to new manufacturing inter- 
ests! It’s a thing I’ve had under my hat 
for a coon’s age, but I couldn’t swing it 
alone. Now you come along, foot-loose 
and technicall yop et to break into the 
game. It would be good for you too.’ 

**Well—not p hed ray * said Benham, 
endeavoring to be indifferent. 

“T’m not so sure about that! You see, I 
agree with you on the consolidation. I’ve 
done some gumshoe work myself in that 
line, only, as I said, there’s been too much 
politics. The men in control were too 
proud to admit they weren’t gaining, and 
too stupid to expand, and too snobbish to 
get together. But we do need a big bank 
here, and it looks to me as though you're 
right on the front steps. Now the combined 
capital of the four we’ve got, omitting the 
savings banks, is—let’s see—two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand.” 

The merger shouldn’t have less than 
half a million at least,” observed Benham. 

“Well, that isn’t extravagant—plenty of 
people would i invest if they were sure of safe 
management. It could get deposits of close 
to two million, if we assume that borrowers 
won’t goto Cantonif they can get accommo- 
dation here. And that’s simply the begin- 
ning! With more factories coming in-——’ 

“When do they come, Horace?” 

“From three to ten months. I'll tell you 
what I’ll do—I’m on my toes on this prop- 
osition, because I’ve always been strong 
for it—I’ll have a dinner for the four presi- 
dents to-night, and you can talk to ’em! 
Let’s launch something!” 

“But you're traveling too fast! Where 
do I fit in?” 

Dunning thought diligently. 

“ Offhand, Ernest, I should say that Kelly 
of the First National will be the bi 
obstacle. But if he’d consent to be chair- 
man of the board, and Saunders of the 
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Farmers’ is potions, I don’t see any rea- 
son under the sun why you shouldn’t be 
first vice president— —that is, if you can con- 
vince the four of ’em that you can handle 
the situation. Then it would be only a 
question of time before you got ’em on the 
hip and took command. Personally I’m so 
sure that you can knock ’em clear off their 
feet, with your New York prestige, that if 
I were you I'd insist on getting at least a 
tenth of the present stock to be contributed 
pro rata by the other holders, and a salary 
of at least fifteen thousand, with an agree- 
ment for more if you show results. That’s 
little enough for you, but look at the future 
of it! And they ought to fall for it, because 
I doubt if any of ’em is making a nickel over 
four per cent, as you guessed. And I'll sub- 
scribe fifteen thousand for the additional 
issue myself! You camp in Iberia, Ernest, 
and you and I'll own this town when we’re 
forty!” 

Benham leaned back in his chair and 
pondered 

“Naturally,” added his friend, “‘that 
doesn’t seem a whole lot to you just now, 
Ernest. As far as I know, ‘t may be less 
than you stand to make in New York in an- 
other year, but you’d be happy, and you'd 
be helpful, and instead of being an atomina 
metropolis you’d be a mighty substantial 
citizen here. Money goes a long way in 
these parts.’ 

“* Better be first . 
village —— 

6 Right!” cried Dunning. ‘‘ You’ve hit it! 
Shall I call up Kelly and Saunders and the 

other two, and see if I can make a date for 
to-night? It can’t do any harm!” 

“‘Er—now, Horace ——” 

“Vice president of the combined banks of 
Iberia, Ernest? I tell you, if you'll stand by 
me—I’ve got some selfish motives in this, 
too—lI’ll back you to the limit!” 

Benham gulped and controlled himself 
relentlessly. 

“All right,” he said, with insouciance 
which nearly got away from him. ‘‘ Maybe 
they can make it worth while. As a matter 
of fact, old man, I’m sort of tired of Broad- 
way. Life in New York’s pretty swift, and 
I’m worn out. This would be a sort of rest— 
if = price is right. Go ahead and speak to 

elly! 


. - ina little Iberian 


In the excess of his joy that night he 
came very near to telegraphing Miss Mer- 
rihew, but an overwhelming caution re- 
strained him. She hadn’t replied to his 
letter and, furthermore, he didn’t like to 
think that it was she who had sent him out 
to exile in Iberia. The little dinner at the 
Mansion House had been successful, far 
more successful than either Benham or Dun- 
ning had anticipated. The banking system 
of Iberia had for a decade stultified itself, 
and Kelly of the First National, Saunders 
of the Farmers’ Loan, and Smith and Harper 
were continuing in business only because of 
their egoism and their heavy investments. 
Hopelessly inimical to each other, they wel- 
comed Benham with open arms. They had 
known him as a boy, they had known his 
parents and his grandparents. His sugges- 
tions were constructive, and his energy and 
integrity were im suspicion. He had 
Dunning behind him, and Dunning was a 
man to watch. 

The moment was auspicious and Benham 
was in the nick of time. 

Each of the four presidents promised to 
call a special meeting of his directorate and 
swore to sponsor consolidation; and in- 
formally a committee was chosen on the spot 
to prepare the tentative plans for unity. 
It was understood that Benham was to play 
a leading part in the management; that 
five per cent of the total issued stock was to 
be presented to him as an inducement to 
forfeit the fleshpots of New York, and that 
his salary for the first year was to be exactly 
a third of Dunning’s estimate. But the 
prospects were roseate, there were to be 
guaranties for successive years, and Ben- 
ham didn’t dare to breathe until the four 
directors’ and stockholders’ meetings had 
unanimously approved the comprehensive 
merger. Then he thanked his lucky stars, 
and set his teeth, and made ready to finance 
himself for the immediate present. Iberia 
had given him an opening and trusted him. 
He’d show them! 

There would still be several months be- 
fore the legalities could be completed; in 
the meantime how was he to live? Iberia 
was growing visibly; what did Iberia lack 
of profitable conveniences? Benham sat 
down for an evening with a pencil; he cor- 
ralled a transient fantasy or two; he spent 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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YES, a MONOPOLY in 
HUDSON SUPER-SIX 


BUT NOTE HOW 


WE EMPLOY IT 


It is true, as some say, that the Super-Six motor consti- 
tutes a Hudson monopoly. We control it by patents. One 
must buy a Hudson to get it. But note how far the 
Super-Six undersells many cars which it out-performs. 


We must expect that every possible argument 
will be used against the Super-Six. 


The arguments used a year ago have all been 
disproved and abandoned. Over 28,000 Super- 
Six owners have proved every suspicion baseless. 


Now some say, ‘‘We also have an improved 
Six.’” Some argue Eights and Twelves. And 
some reflect on the Super-Six monopoly. 


Mark the Hudson Value 


But remember that Hudson has won by per- 
formance the pinnacle place in Motordom. 


The Super-Six motor has added 80 per cent 
to the car’s efficiency. 

It has proved an endurance which is yet beyond 
measure—probably a doubled endurance. 


Against all other types, however costly, it has 
won all the worth-while stock-car records. 


And a year has been spent to make this car, in 
every detail, worthy of its front-rank place. 


Yet note how many rivals—all without the 
Super-Six motor—sell above the Hudson price. 
Every buyer of the Hudson Super-Six gets a 
value of performance which can’t be matched. 


Why Another Type? 


Then why consider another type of motor in 
buying a high-grade car? 


Not because of performance. The records of 
the Super-Six prove it supreme in that. 


Not because of endurance. The Super-Six 
excelled—as high as 52 per cent—in the feats 
which prove that. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger $1650 Limousine 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1950 


Touring Sedan... . 2175 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 








Prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Not because of smoothness. The whole 
Super-Six supremacy comes through minimized 
vibration. 


Not because of anything. If any other motor 
type were better, don’t you know that Hudson 
would adopt it? Rival types are not controlled 
by patents. 


The Friction Question 


The only question is, what motor best reduces 
friction? For that is the aim of all. 


It is motor friction that wastes power, that 
limits performance and that causes wear. 


Friction was the limitation of the old-type Six. 
Friction caused the trend toward Eights and 
Twelves. And the solution of this problem is 
what stopped that trend. The Super-Six inven- 
tion, by reducing friction almost to nil, gave the 
crown to a new-type Six. 


It isn’t speed, or power, or hill-climbing ability 
which makes the Super-Six supreme. It is en- 
durance, due to lack of friction. That is what 
won those records. If that is important the 
Super-Six is important. 


A New Gasoline Saver 
The latest Hudsons have a new gasoline saver 
which adds greatly to their economy. They 
have bodies which show our final attainment in 
beauty, finish and luxury. 


To own a Hudson Super-Six means to rule the 
road. And this car, in any crowd, looks the 
monarch that it is. 


TSC Dee Ges «wo $2925 


Town Car Landaulet 3025 
Limousine Landaulet 3025 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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If your brakes grab or slip- 


In traffic 
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In an emergency 


On hills 





Learn how leading car makers guard against it 


Your life depends on the efficiency of your 
brake lining. Grabbing or slipping brakes 
menace your safety. 

In traffic, in an emergency, on hills, your 
brakes must work promptly and smoothly. 


Realizing the importance of good brake 
lining, leading car and axle manufacturers 
select for their cars and axles the brake 
lining that won't grab or slip—Thermoid 
Brake Lining. 

Some of the cars that use Thermoid Brake 
Lining are; 


Pierce-Arrow Briscoe Auburn 

Peerless Pathfinder Service Truck 
Marmon Cadillac Metz 

Haynes Cole Hudson 
Studebaker Premier Lexington-Howard 
Kissel Chalmers Rauch & Lang 
Autocar White Apperson 


Lippard- Stewart Motor Truck 


Some of the axles that use Thermoid Brake 
Lining are: 


Timken- Detroit Russell 
Columbia Empire 
Peru Hess 
Sheidon Celfor 
Torbensen American 


Why experts select Thermoid 
Brake Lining 
These car makers and their engineers select 
Thermoid Brake Lining because they find 


—— 
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by scientific tests that it gives consistently 
efficient SERVICE. They find its ‘‘co- 
efficient of friction” is ideal for a brake 
lining. 

This means its entire construction is such 
that brakes equipped with Thermoid Brake 
Lining cannot grab or slip, no matter how 
thin Thermoid becomes throughout long 
usage. 


A grabbing or slipping brake lining is a 
constant source of danger to the motorist. 


Three tests that prove Thermoid 
Brake Lining’s worth 


Thermoid Brake Lining proves its superiority in pass- 
ing all three drastic tests by which brake lining 
efficiency is determined. 

Coefficient of Friction Test —Whether brakes act 
promptly and smoothly depends on the wearing sur- 
face of the brake lining—i. e., its coefficient of fric- 
tion. Thermoid Brake Lining’s coefficient of friction 
is found by test to be ideal—not too low to slip; not 
too high to over-grip. 

Absorption Test —Tests show that Thermoid Brake 
Lining does not absorb water, gasoline or oil. Loosely 
woven linings do, which causes them to swell and 
grab. This moisture-proof feature means Thermoid 
is efficient in wet weather or dry. 

Durability Test —Tests show that Thermoid Brake 
Lining wears longer than ordinary lining. Also, it 
wears down uniformly. 


Scientific construction of Thermoid 
Brake 


The reason Thermoid Brake Lining has the ideal 
coefficient of friction, is impervious to moisture, 
and is durable, lies in its scientific construction. In its 


— 
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process of manufacture it has three exclusive features: 


1. It has 40% more material by actual weight. 
This means longer service—best service. Thermoid 
is 40% heavier than any woven brake lining not 
hydraulically compressed. That is why it is better 
fitted te stand the responsibilities placed on it. 

2. It is Grapnalized 

Thermoid brake lining is impregnated throughout 
with Grapnal. This exclusive process makes it im- 
pervious to gasoline, oil, water, dust, etc. No other 
brake lining is Grapnalized, or can be. That is why 
ordinary brake lining goes to pieces rapidly. 

3. It is hydraulically compressed 

Powerful hydraulic presses compress Thermoid into 
a solid mass. This makes it far tougher and stronger 
than loosely woven linings not hydraulically com- 
pressed. It makes the wearing surface ideal for 
braking; it can’t grab and it can’t slip. The “‘ coeffi- 
cient of friction”’ is just right. 


Specify Thermoid 
When you reline your brakes, specify the brake lining 
the experts specify—Thermoid. Jobbers, garages, 
and dealers will be glad to supply you. 
Remember your life depends on the efficiency of 
your brakes, and the efficiency of your brakes depends 
on your brake lining. Be sure your brakes are lined 
with Thermoid Brake Lining. The cost is a little 
more—and well worth it. 

Our guarantee 


Thermoid will make good or WE WILL 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 


Factory and Main Offices TRENTON, N. J. 


Branches 


New York Chicago San Francisco Indianapolis 
Detroit Los Angeles Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Boston London Paris 
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Makers of Thermoid Tires and Thermoid Garden Hose 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
two days journeying to and from the rail- 
road station; on the third day he went to 
Dunning. 

“Horatio,” he said, “I can’t sit round 
like a bump on a log for three months wait- 
ing for theskies tofall. I want tokeep busy. 
So here’s a mortal thought: We’re going to 
form a young corporation, you and I. You 
put up three thousand dollars and I'll put 
up the scheme, and we'll split. There’s 
about two hundred per cent a year in it.” 

“The overture listens great,”’ said Dun- 
ning. “‘What’s the rest of it?” 

“Cheap taxi service,” said Benham. 
“Twenty trains in two days—ten a day— 
that’s all I met— took on over two hundred 
passengers and left three hundred. About 
one-tenth of the aggregate— mostly drum- 
mers~—either came in one of those mossy 
hacks, or went away in one. There’s only 
two or three cars at the station, and they’re 
all frowsy and make funny noises. Nobody 
wants to ride in a hearse. We can buy six 
flivvers and get more if the volume of busi- 
ness warrants it. And I'll amuse myself su- 
perintending the thing as long as I have the 
time. You see, I hate to loaf, Horace. I’ve 
got to keep moving. This is picayune, but I 
always believe in picking up a dollar when 
I see one loose.” 

“You’re on!” said Dunning. “We've 
needed it for an age. Only you'll have to 
watch the lid. I’m too busy to give it much 
attention.” 

*“*T’ll take care of it,”” promised Benham. 
“That’s why I want you to provide the 
cash. I'd go in even with you on that, too, 
but if I’m to handle the details . . . And I 
thought we’d begin as a partnership and 
incorporate on the wing. We can get a 
couple of inclosed cars for instant delivery 
and have ’em running next week, if you 
say so.’ 

“Go as far as you like,” said Dunning. 
“T knew you’d wake us up. Want my 
check now?” 

“Gratefully received,” 
stowing it away. 

And a week later a brisk service was in 
operation, and Benham, who had dreamed 
of royalty in New York, beamed at the cer- 
tainty of velvet in Iberia. With the cars in 
commission and a tiny office in charge of 
the most dependable of the superseded 
hackmen, Benham cast about him again for 
more sinecures. 

“Why, Hod,” he said in amazement to 
his friend, “‘Iberia’s been shooting ahead 
so fast that it hasn’t had time to do any- 
thing properly. I was hunting for a better 
garage for the taxis. Do you know that in 
a town with swarms of high-grade mechan- 
ics working in the factories, there isn’t a 
satisfactory garage anywhere? There isn’t 
storage room or service. There isn’t a place 
where you can buy unadulterated gas. They 
rook you on repairs and steal your tools in 
the bargain! And, by gosh, there’s only 
two or three motor agencies! You could 
make one Iberia transportation company a 
fifty-thousand-dollar affair, build a three- 
story brick garage, give good service and 
repair work, take on a line of accessories and 
cars—one small car, one selling at about a 
thousand dollars, and one big one—and coin 
money! There’re twelve hundred motors 
owned within a radius of five miles from 
the town hall and oi 

“If you and I are in it,”’ stated Dunning, 
“‘we can raise fifty thousand dollars by 
dusk. Well, if you can show me the figures, 
I’m with you!” 

And before the banking merger required 
Benham’s undivided zeal, he had involved 
himself in a sanitary market, a string of 
model tenements, a motion-picture theater, 
and a campaign to construct a new and mod- 
ern hotel to replace the antiquated Mansion 
House. Ineach of these enterprises he posed 
as the tireless and foresighted promoter, 
who contributes mentality instead of cur- 
rency and, in each of them, he received the 
promoter’s reward. 

He plotted out the general scheme and 
the details, he visited the local capitalists 
and, by the appearance of great willingness 
to subscribe himself, he obtained fat pledges 
of subscription and never had to confirm 
his own; and for his pains he owned stock 
which cost him nothing but the loss of a 
few hours’ sleep. He had small but wel- 
come cash bonuses, he held titles and held 
claim to pleasant perquisites. The fear of 
discovery had virtually abandoned him; it 
mattered little whether or not the story of 
his New York disaster ever reached Iberia. 
He was a man to be pointed out on Main 
Street; he and Dunning were gradually 
coming to be regarded as a duumvirate 


said Benham, 
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foreordained to dominate Iberia; and the 
Courier-News adulated him openly, because 
it was no secret that he and Dunning in- 
tended, when the planets were in happy 
company, to buy the Courier-News. 

And when he could spare the time from 
his so catholic activities, and the girl who 
had been his boyhood sweetheart returned 
from a protracted visit to the East, he 
arrayed himself as faultlessly as could be 
and went to call on her. Her name was 
Rosamond, and she lived in a pretty colo- 
niai house which, when he had seen it last, 
had roses all about it. And as he went up 
the walk, he was reminded, with a queerly 
bitter pleasure, of the fact that eight years 
ago, when he had said good-by on the 
veranda, she had given him a photograph 
of herself, and he had kissed it, and then 
kissed the original of it and vowed to write 
to her regularly and at length. And as he 
rang the bell, he was thinking of Miss Merri- 
hew and wondering what she would say if 
psychically she knew his errand. Wasn't 
she the one who had made it possible? 

Rosamond’s mother, who had encoun- 
tered him and congratulated him, and flat- 
tered him a dozen times on Main Street, 
and heroically refrained from rehearsing 
to him any of the anecdotes appertaining 
to his juvenescence, greeted him with fer- 
vent hospitality and left him tactfully. 
There was silence, faint rustlings of dainty 
fabrics; and Rosamond herself advanced 
to meet him. 

Benham gasped at the numbing revela- 
tion. His boyhood sweetheart, who had 
been a delicious tomboy, a madcap sprite 
of witching color and ineffable, unquench- 
able spirit, had grown up too! Undeniably 
lovely she was, but the fire had gone out of 
her. Her manners were superlatively fin- 
ished; her poise was that of a cosmopolite. 
As Benham wrestled for an appropriate 
sentence, he was conscious of having heard 
that Rosamond’s father had been devoted 
to steel; 
vised—he should have borne the tale in 
mind—that Rosamond had had a year or so 
at one of those exclusive palaces of educa- 
tion on the lower Hudson, that she knew 
Narragansett and Sulphur Springs as well 
as Benham knew Fifth Avenue. Yet he was 
staggered and nonplused and showed it by 
his awkwardness. 

“‘Why Ernest!” She was shaking his 
hand, and Benham, congealed by the mani- 
fest reserve behind her friendliness, was 
tongue-tied. ‘I’m ever so glad to see you 
again! It’s years, isn’t it?” 

“Eight,” said Benham too loudly. 

“Do sit down and tell me all about it! I 
haven't heard a word about anyone else 
since I got home! You're living here, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Benham, staring. “I’ve come 
home.” 

The unfamiliar 
divan and shone brilliantly at him. 

“I’m so glad,” she said, “‘you came now 
instead of waiting. Another month or two, 
and you wouldn’t have found us here. It’s 
quite romantic, isn’t it?” 

“It surely is—but what's this about a 
month or two?” 

“Why,” said Rosamond, “it’s our last 
season in the old house, Ernest. We're 
planning a real house up on the Heights. 
And we'll probably live in New York until 
it’s built.” 

**Really?” 

“Oh, we had to do it,” said Rosamond 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Nobody who is anybody lives 
in this section any more. It’s quite plebeian. 
Of course I wish we could go to New York 
to settle ——” 

“You do!” said Benham. 

“Why, of course! Iberia’s a horrid little 
dump!” 

“It has changed,” conceded Benham 
thoughtfully. 

He was wishing that he had let his senti- 
mental keepsakes rest in peace. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that exactly. It 
always was horrid.” 

“It doesn’t seem to me that we used to 
think so ten years ago.” 

“Why, I’m sure we did. Didn't you get 
away as soon as you could?” 

“IT!” said Benham aghast. 
that was different.” 

ae w?’’ 


“Yes, but 


He couldn’t tell her that, when he had 
parted from her, his intention was to gather 
together the enormous sum of a thousand 
dollars and then to marry her as speedily 
as the license bureau would permit. That 
is, his intuitions shouted to him that she 
didn’t care to be thrown back very far into 
the past. 






that he, Benham, had been ad- | 


Rosamond sank to a 
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FIRE-KILLER 


Instant 
Inspection 


Opening on Side (gauge) 
shows exact quantity of our 
powerful fire-killing liquid 
Nuc xole ne. Nuexok ne will 
not finest 





harm clothing, 


rarest woodwork, tenderest 
skin. 

Pressure Indicator 
(gauge) shows exact meas- 
ure of air pressure. 


Automatic 


Action 
Simple as AB C. 


the nozzle—turn the 


Point 
valve 
shoots a straight, steady 
than 30 feet 
No pumping to destroy 
your aim, 


You Know It Will 
Always Work 


Now comes a fire extinguisher that you know will always 
work—the one extinguisher whose readiness you can inspect at 
a glance. For the Nu-Ex Fire-Killer is the only extinguisher 
with indicators (gauges). And these can never lie. 

But these patented features are not the only superior advan- 
tages of the Nu-Ex. For the Nu-Ex is simplest in operation, 
easiest of control, surest of aim, 


Note These Important Features 


Visible gauge tells quantity of contents 

Visible gauge tells quantity of air pressure. 

Simplest action. Turn the valve, point the nozzle —out goes the fire 
Requires no pumping (pumping destroys the aim) 

Shoots a straight, steady stream more than 30 fect 

Nuexolene liquid is fatal to fire but harmless to all else 

Not affected by age; years can't diminish its strength 
Absolutely leak-proof 

Easily refilled after being used. 


stream more 





The Nu-Ex Fire-Killer embodies a combination of simpk 
scientific principles and modern ideas which put it in a class by 
itself. Compare it with others. Judge for yourself. The Nu-Ex 
is completely guaranteed. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate the Nu-Ex to you. Or if 
he doesn’t handle it write to us. 

Send for our free book, ““Banishing the Fire Peril.” It tells 
you in detail all about fire prevention and the Nu-Ex Fire- 
Killer. Surely the safety of your home, your garage, your 
store is worth it. Tomorrow may be too late. 


| ill in the coupon, 
mail it to us now. 


Nu-Ex Fire Appliance Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 












DEALERS! p-7-----COUPON <-----: 

! NU-EX FIRE APPLIANCE CO. 4 

We pay for free tests of : Dept. E, Columbus, Ohio : 
the Nu-Ex that convince S well owe : 
your customers of its : a , 
undoubted superiority. ‘ ' 
~ ; ‘ ! 
Write for details. 5 metiretten ' 
i ! 
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NOFT as a glove—rest- 
ful as a house slipper 
—The Florsheim 

Flexsole will give you 
greater comfort than any 
shoe you have ever had. 

Black Kid uppers and flexible, 

easy-to-bend soles make this 

Natural Shape” Florsheim as 


comfortable the day you put it 
on as an old shoe. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 





Arab last— 
One of 
many 
styles — 
$7 to $10. 
Dealer's 
name and 

| booklet on 


request. 











, and Kitchen Table Combined 


60 Days FREE Trial 


will wash and dry all your dinner dishes, 
fine china and fragile glaseware— leave them speckless, 
bright and shiny clean-- withoutachanceforany breakage 
orchipping~-in 5 minutes. Your hands do not touch the 
water. Occupies epace and takes place of kitchen table 
Let me tell y« mu why Tcan sell it at such alow price — on ab 


soluteapprove esatistactionor yourmoney back 
“My Rapid has been tested and approved 

LOW by ‘ aged He pasenengen Ladies’ World, 
Tribune Gee" Teday's House 

PRICE vite bensltaten Write today for new book 
telling everything. Wm.Campbell, President, 











LWm. Campbell Co. Box V Detroit, Mich. 


FACTORY -TO - RIDER 


Ruying direct from this great 
bicycle house saves you bi 
‘ soney. RANGER BICYCLE 
re sow come in 44 styles, colors and 
, sizes G re ativyimore ved; prices reduce d 
Other reliable models $14.75 up WE 
‘ bee td FREE to you on approval 
and 30 days’ trial and riding test 
Our big FREE catalog shows 
everything new in bicycles and sun- 
dries. Write for it 
5 TIRES, lamps, wheels, parte and 
Py supplies at half wsnal prices. 













f De not buy a bicycle, tires, or 
4 sundries until you get our wonder- 
. y ful new offers, low prices and liberal 
Ranger 7 termes. A postal brings everything. 
Flecirk 
Lighted 
Mutorbite 


CYCLE COMPANY 
MEAD Dept. R-55, Chicago 
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THOMPSON MFO. CO 
312—2nd Street Des Moines. 
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Weetee AN IDEA! Who can think of some 


simple thing to patent? Pre »tect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth Vrite for “Needed Inventions” and 
“ How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Ranpowrn 
& Co,, Dept. 157, Patent Attorseys, Washington, D. C. 
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“T’ve reformed,” he said lamely. “I’ve 
seen the light.” 

“We heard that you were doing marvel- 
ously well in New York, Ernest. I can’t com- 
— how you'd ever like Iberia after 
t 

“The people have been mighty good to 
me here.” 

“I know, but even the best people 
aren’t—what you might call eligible.” 

“Aren’t they?” He was suddenly fas- 
cinated by the sparkle of a blue-white 
solitaire on the significant finger of her left 


“Why, ye ’ said Rosamond, detecting 
him. “A xa man, Stuart Ellison, one of 
the Ellisons of Pittsburgh, youknow. We've 
been engaged since March.” 

Benham murmured his felicitations and 
was inordinately restless. The pressure of 
memory weighed upon him and, although 
there was certainly no objection to prevent 
her from marrying anyone she liked, he 
would have been tremendously soothed if 
he could have found her a living verification 
of his sweetest of retrospections. 

Re sa you live in Pittsburgh?” he que- 
ried. 

“Oh, no,” said Rosamond, not conceal- 
ing her chagrin. ‘‘ We'll probably live with 
father in the new house for awhile. Stuart’s 
going into business with father. What can’t 
be cured! Ernest, come back to earth!” 

Benham jumped and smiled in apology. 

“I was just thinking,” he said, “about 
that new house of yours. It’s too bad it 
isn’t finished now. I'd like to see you in it.” 

“Why?” she puzzled 

“Because,” said Benham, ‘“‘you’re quite 
right, Rosamond. You belong in a house 
like that.” 

“This old hulk is growing seedy, isn’t it?”’ 
she acquiesced, ignorant that in a few care- 
less words she had destroyed for Benham 
the most fragile of his illusions and changed 
the orthography of the town for him. fii 
pilgrimage to her had been frankly ardent, 
»ut wholly without guile. He hadn’t ex- 
pected to fall in love with her again. He 
had hoped that by reflecting the sunshine 
of the days gone by she could measurably 
brighten for him the wsthetic ugliness of 
Iberia. And she had merely added an initial 
letter to it. The letter S. 


On countless occasions he had determined 
to write to Miss Merrihew, but invariably 
he was deterred by two con- 
siderations: One was that he 
had failed to reach her arbi- 
trary standard of success; the 
other was that she had never 
responded to his wretched 
letter. And by degrees his 
former mood recurred; he said 
to himself that if, within a 
reasonable period, he 
achieved his norm of progress, 
he would go to her—and if 
not, he would have no justi- 
fication and no chance to ex- 
tenuate himself. He had never 
been taken off probation. 

Then, in the grow- 
ing rush of business, he 
ceased to think of her 
as an ambition crys- 
tallized, and focused 
his vitality upon the 
means to wealth. He 
worked slavishly, he 
made social sorties 
chiefly because of their 
commercial value, he 
glowed to his increas- 
ing power and repute. 
The bank consolida- 
tion became an 
actuality; and when 
the cards were laid 
upon the table, Kelly 
withdrew of his own 
accord and Saunders 
likewise, and Benham 
was promptly elected 
president—the 
youngest president in 
the state, perhaps the 
least deserving, un- 
questionably the most 
determined 

He was twenty- 
eight, but he looked 
to be over thirty and 
was pleased to be ac- 
cu of thirty-five. 
And after the first in- 
toxication had passed, 
he acted his part very 
| well. 





“Get Out Before I Have You Put Out! Hear Me?" 
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Now the original theory of Benham and 
Dunning had been founded upon a very 
evident demand for such a bank. Erected 
on a basis of necessity, it couldn’t lack pros- 
perity and growth. And this contingency, 
joined to Benham’s additional triumphs as 
a merchandiser and a public carrier and a 
salesman, lifted him so swiftly to a 
nence that Iberia rather stampeded in h 
favor. The chamber of commerce dined tong 
the merchants’ association engrossed for 
him a vote of thanks, every minor associa- 
tion hastened to put itself on record and 
bestow its membership. And through it all, 
Benham still kept his modesty inviolate, 
because he eubin’ *t expunge from the 
minutes of his metropolitan career that 
double default and the concomitant dis- 
grace. To celebrate the exodus from the 
old colonial house, and to expose her fiancé 
for the delectation of Iberian society, Rosa- 
mond gave a week-end party in June. And 
to Benham, who was by this time her sole 
indigenous lion, she held out the tempting 
bait of wonderful and beauteous girls from 
out of town. 

“There’s one friend of mine,” she said, 
“you'll be mad about. And you ought to 
be married pretty soon anyway, or you'll 
get gray on your temples and nobody’ll 
love you. So you come early in the after- 
noon and get acquainted. Will you?” 

Benham consented laughingly, but when 
the day arrived he was invited to such an 
important and remarkable civic meeting 
that, when he was finally able to reach his 
wardrobe, it was the dinner clothes that he 
selected. He arrived at seven and found 
himself marooned in a houseful of strangers, 
until Rosamond, perceiving him, took him 
in tow and led him to a group of young 
people in the living room. She gave the 
premonitory cough which paralyzes conver- 
sation. 

“Helen,” she said. “Miss Merrihew, 
Mr. Ernest Benham. Miss Keyes. 

Miss Lockwood ——-”’ 

Benham was rooted to the pivotal point 
of a room which was revolving drunkenly 
about him. He heard none of the surnames 
which Rosamond had recited; he didn’t 
know that he had dismissed the lordly 
fiancé with the curtest of bows. There in 
Rosamond’s living room, in Iberia, a thou- 
sand miles from New York—there was 
the girl from whom, for love of whom, he 
had deserted Broadway between two nights. 
Her tremulous smile was a 
greater scourge to his van- 
ity, a greater spur to his 
imagination, than he had 
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yet endured; in all the universe he was 
perceptive only that she was there and that 
she was smiling at him. Miraculously the 
group had moved apart, and Benham and 

iss Merrihew were side by side. And then 
she spoke: 

“ee rather a long time—between let- 
ters, Ernest.” 

“You didn’t answer mine,” he said 
hoarsely. “‘How did you get out here?” 

“Why, Rosamond and i went to school 
together. I didn’t know you lived here! 
And I did answer your letter.” 

id!’ 


Surely. Couldn’t you trust me for 
» bd 


“But I never got it!" 

“T’'m sorry, Ernest. I wrote it. But 
after I —— 

“What did you say?” 

“Ernest,” said Rosamond in his ear, “I 
don’t blame you, but you've simply got 
to come over here and be nice to Stuart. 
You'll let him go for half a second, won't 
you, Helen? I don’t get engaged every day 
in the week, you know!” 

The worst of it was that dinner was 
announced almost instantly, and Benham, 
to his unutterable torture, was four places 
removed from Miss Merrihew. He dis- 
covered that the girl he was expected to be 
mad about was a frosty damsel from 
Buffalo, and he was so thoroughly shaken 
and confused that he was frostier than she 
was. The dinner dragged interminably to 
a close; dancing was mentioned with 
violent enthusiasm; Benham made one 
efficient dash for Miss Merrihew, captured 
her and dragged her with him. 

They wandered out to the rose garden, 
redolent with this year’s perfumes and not 
less fragrant in Benham’s retrospection. 
They paused at a silvery latticework, shad- 
owed with luscious blooms, and stood there 
motionless. 

“Well, I'll be——!” said Benham 
brusquely. “Helen, do you know what day 
it is 

“I've never forgotten,” she confessed 
softly. “Justa year,isn’tit? Ernest, why 
did you run away?” 

“What else was there to do? I’d fallen 
down so hard—there wasn’t any doubt 
about it. When did you write to me?” 

She turned slightly from him, and he was 
fearful. 

“‘ After I wrote, I didn’t send my letter 
there didn’t seem to be any use. What are 
you doing in Iberia, Ernest?” 

“*1?. Why, I’m head of a toy bank and a 
few other little things. I’ve given up New 
York. And you may care to know that I’ve 
given up the idea of being a millionaire too!”’ 

“That wasn’t it, Ernest! 
Aren’t you doing something to 
be proud of?” 

Benham considered and sud- 
denly laughed outright. 

“That’sfunny!” he 
said. ‘“‘I hadn’t 
thought of it! Why, 
they’re going to get 
city government next 
fall, and there’s some 
talk of running me for 
alderman!’ 

“And—you’d—you 
prefer this sort of life 
to making your for- 
tune in New York? 
You’d rather have 
these—these compar- 
atively trivial things 
than—than have a 
chance of really big 
accomplishments?” 

Benham’s heart ex- 
panded to Iberia, 
which had received 
him, and welcomed 
him, and taken him to 
herself. 

“You bet I would!” 
he said fervently. 

Miss Merrihew 
faced him, and in the 
darkness he could see 
that her eyes were 
shining. 

“Oh, Ernest!” she 
said. She put a hand 
on each of his shoul- 
ders and looked up 
into his face. ‘Oh, 
Ernest!” she said with 
a funny little catch in 
her voice. “I bet I 
would too!” 

Why search fur- 
ther? 
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work. Comparison displays the 
mastery of Vitralite in chaste, 
white beauty. But time alone 

can show its greatest virtue — 
hrm, dogged endurance. 


T hat j is why Vitralite is economical 
in the modest cottage as well as in the 
big ‘‘country home’”’ or city mansion. 
Designed as the finest type of finish 
for the best stfertor work, Vitralite 
when put to test wears longer than 
ordinary paint on exterior work. 

Whether you do ‘“‘the little job 
around the place’’ yourself, or have 
a painter do your whole house, be 
sure it’s Vitralite. 

Vitralite may now be had ina num- 
ber of authoritative modern tints. 


IF LOOR 
VAIRNISIA 


T has been said of ‘*61’’ Floor Var- 
nish that it ‘shows only the reflec- 
tion,”’ which not only emphasizes 

its beauty but also smp/es its dura- 
bility. Itis heel-proofand mar-proof. 

Also, like any good floor varnish, ‘*61°" is water- 
proof, but its extreme resistance to wear distinguishes 
it from the ordinary kind. 

A floor finished with ‘‘61** requires no care, other 
than an occasional cleaning with soap and water. 

Send for Descriptive Booklets 
and sample panels finished with Vitralite and ‘‘61"* 
Floor Varnish. 

The quality of P.@L. Varnish Products has alzways 
been their strongest guarantee. Our established policy is 
Jull satisfaction or money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, 
specified by architects, and sold by paint and hardware 
dealers everywhere. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
Varnish Makers 68 Years 
$3 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y 
In Canada, 25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are made in great variety for the following, and many other purposes. 


Boat Mfrs, Desk Mfrs. 
Cabinet Work Factory Walls 
Cement Walls Fixture Mfrs. 
Coffin Mfrs. Furniture Mfrs. 


Aeroplane Mfrs. Gas Meters 
Ammunition Mfrs. 
Automobile Mfrs. 


Billiard Table Mfrs. 


Lithographers 
Hospitals Mantel Mfrs. 
Hotels Metal Trim 
Interior Decorators Metalware Mfrs. 


Paint Mfrs. 


Railroads 














Piano Mfrs. 


Write us about your varnishing problems, 


Office Buildings Refrigerator Mfrs. 
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Residences 
Safe Mfrs. 
Schools 
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Trunk Mfrs 
Vehicle Mfrs. 
Wood Trim 
Wall Board Mfrs. 
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Look for this 
Trade Mark 


SHINGLES 


(Patent applied for) 





**The Roofing Development 
of the Twentieth Century’’ 


Combine Extreme Beauty With ae Wear 


Can you imagine a more handsome roof 
than this? Picture a roofing of Neponset Twin 
Shingles on your home. 

The colors, form, size, and slate-surface of 
Neponset Twin Shingles make as handsome a 


Fire-resistance On a Neponset Twin Shin- 


gle roof sparks and flying 


Wear Tough felt, saturated with the best waterproof- 
ing material known (everlasting asphalt), then 


roof as it is possible to find. They have the 
look of slate, laid in substantial looking large 
slabs. Their soft green and red colors harmo- 
nize with any surroundings or architectural 
plan. Read condensed paragraphs below. 


Cost Notwithstanding their great beauty and 
} 
s be 


durability, Neponset Twin Shingle 


embers burn out harmless. Most conflagrations coated and recoated with crushed rock and asphalt, pressed long in the class of economical roofings. Their 
spread from roof to roof. These shingles are a and jammed into one thick, solid sheet. Similar materials uniform shape and double width halve cost of ay 
very great protection. They are approved by the in our famous Paroid Roofing are still giving good service ing, because two shingles are really laid at a tim 
National Board of Fire Underwriters on roofs laid 18 years ago when Paroid was new and also lessen cracks and nail holes 


Five layers, six processes build up Neponset Twin Shingles into 


one thick, solid, inseparable mass, impervious to rain, sun, frost— 
undecaying and not affected by sparks or embers. Always remember 
“five layers, six processes.”’ 

Chere are three types of Neponset Shingles, meeting every require- 
ment and pocket-book. 

For factories, warehouses, barns, etc., similar material is furnished 


in rolls. It is Neponset PAROID Roofing—a roofing that for service 


has been unchallenged for 18 years. There are three types of Neponset 
Roll Roofing, meeting every requirement and pocket-book. 


See the Neponset Dealer in your town. He can supply you with 
just the product you need—made and guaranteed by us. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“Repairing and Building’’ 


It tells about Neponset Twin Shingles and the other Neponset Building 
Products—NEPONSET Built-up Roof for industrial plants; NEPONSET 
Waterproof Building Papers; NEPONSET Wall Board for cottages, 
attics and ceilings in place of laths and plaster. 


Lumber and Hardware Dealers Sell Neponset Products 


BIRD & SON ““%:'" 265 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of Special Waterproof Papers, Special Paper Boxes and Fibre Shipping Cases 


IN 


Manufacturers of 





Neponset Floor Covering — sold by depariment and furniture stores everywhere 


TL 


Canadian Office and Plant 
Hamilton, Ontario 


New York Chicago 
Washington 
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extended and, even if the government esti- 
mates have been too high, that the potash 
produced there will compare well with that 
which has been imported in other years. 
The situation depends, of course, very 
largely upon the rapidity with which the 
kelp will grow again after cutting. But in 
any event we have more than enough pot- 
ash in hand in San Diego Bay, as well as a 
practicable method of gathering and refin- 
ing it, to make us independent of any other 
nation in the manufacture of powder. 


Whenever one of our gifted young 
prophets feels called upon to write of 
the war of the future he brings Thomas A. 
Edison into his narrative. Edison at the 
critical time in the telling of the story steps 
forward with some marvelous device that 
holds the superior forces of the enemy in 
check, and sends them scurrying home, 
baffled and defeated. The fictionist does 
not have to go far into the realms of fancy 
to produce such a situation. It is entirely 
conceivable that a man who spent eight 
years ip making the phonograph correctly 
aspirate the letter h—who made that great 
invention practical, as well as the electric 
light, the storage battery and the motion- 
picture machine—could be relied upon to 
be of incalculable aid to the nation in a time 
of stress. And it is significant that, during 
the critical days of February last, when war 
with Germany seemed only a few hours off, 
Mr. Edison retired to a secluded labora- 
tory, on a mountain top nota hundred miles 
distant from New York, te give his entire 
time and thought and skill to working out 
his own ingenious plans for the naval offense 
and defense of the United States. 

The Edison enterprises are hardly to be 
classed as war brides. Yet the stern neces- 
sity that shut them off from the importation 
of raw materials from Germany—particu- 
larly carbolic acid—drove their head toward 
meeting the critical situation, and meeting 
it without a moment of delay. He had be- 
come one of the largest individual users of 
carbolic acid in the United States. And, be- 
cause there was none of this product coming 
oversea, he found himself in danger of 
being compelled to close his great factory. 

That would hardly have been the Edison 
method of meeting a situation. It was his 
method to set to work at once to devise a 
plan for making carbolic acid synthetically, 
and having once devised the plan to set 
gangs of men at work, twenty-four hours 
a day, building a plant to make the acid. 
This was the method he followed. Within 
eighteen days after he had begun the con- 
struction of his new factory it was turning 
out carbolic. Within four weeks its output 
exceeded a ton a day; now it turns out 
seven times that quantity, and supplies not 
himself alone but an outside and clamoring 
commercial market. 


Difficulties Overcome 


The new plant was hardly at work, how- 
ever, before Edison found himself con- 
fronted with a new difficulty. To make 
earbolic acid he found that he must have 
a continuous supply of benzol. The enor- 
mous demands of the European war were 
making the supply of this chemical uncer- 
tain. The inventor faced this new problem 
as he has faced every other problem—with 
a grin. He locked himself in his laboratory, 
sleeping nights upon one of its benches. 
When he emerged it was with complete 
plans for two benzol-absorbing plants, to 
be located at steel works in Western Penn- 
sylvania and down in Alabama. Within 
sixty days each was turning out benzol for 
him, and the carbolic-acid plant stood as- 
sured of its raw materials. 


“You Americans are up against an im- 
possible problem,” a distinguished German 
chemist told me only a few weeks ago. 
“You are trying to produce in two or three 
years what it has taken the brains and cap- 
ital of Germany sixty years to produce and 
to perfect. Take your dyes: I understand 
that there is a concern in the United States 
which finally has produced a Victoria 
blue—which is a sort of basic blue. It 
charges eighteen dollars a pound for the 
product. Germany shipped it over here, 
paid a high duty, and put it on the Amer- 
ican market for forty-two cents a pound.” 

“‘ And when the war is over will she offer 
it to us for forty-two cents a pound?” I 
ventured. He smiled. 


_ “T hardly think so,” said he. ““Commer- 
cial Germany, as well as military Germany, 
has learned many things during the present 
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war. She hardly will be willing to let Amer- | 


icans have a dyestuff at forty-two cents a 


pound when they have been content to pay | 


eighteen dollars for it. She will take a good 
profit, because she will need the money. 
But, even at that, she will undersell the 
American manufacturer of dyestuffs.” 
“The tariff?” I ventured once again. 
He laughed, openly this time. 
“You know the tariff history of your 
country in regard to dyestuffs,” he said. 
Indeed I do know a little of the tariff 
history of our country as it affects dyestuffs. 
Half a century ago—even less than that 
the dye industry of our Hudson Valley was 
a growing and seemingly prosperous thing. 
It was apace with the dye industry of 
Germany. The possibilities of the aniline 
dye—the coal-tar product—seemingly so 
much wider, so much more efficient, so 
much more economical than the vegetable 
dyes, were just becoming recognized by 
chemists. 


The Rise of American Dyes 


In the long run the dye industry in the 
Hudson Valley, and elsewhere in the United 
States as well, ceased to flourish. It with- 
ered up and all but disappeared. A variety 
of reasons were given for its failure. *The 


most logical one was the tariff. The “‘tex- | 


tile crowd” had seen to it that, while the 
tariff was kept high on woolens and other 
cloths, it was brought down to practically 
nothing on dyestuffs. In the mind of the 
textile manufacturer these were raw prod- 
ucts. He brought congressmen to the same 
turn of mind. He showed them that, in an 
average year, dyestuff importations would 


not exceed nine or ten million dollars—a | 


mere nothing as our importations go in 
some other lines. If he himself realized that 
the dye was the very keystone of the whole 
a situation he said nothing at all of 
that. 

Germany took no exception to this analy- 
sis. She merely kept enlarging her great 
dye works, perfecting and enlarging the 
use of the synthetic colors she brought out 
from the coal tar of the gas works of every 
one of her cities and towns; kept flooding 
America with dyes that were both cheap 
and good. 


It was more than two years ago when the 
so who sells you shirts drew you to one 
side. 

“You'd better stock up,” he told you 
confidently. “‘They’re running out of im- 
ported dyes; and no one knows what is to 
come after that.” 

He voiced an alarm that had been handed 
down to him by the jobber, and which, in 
turn, had come to the jobber from the man- 
ufacturer. The situation did, indeed, look 
serious. American dyes were both few and 
poor. They were not always to be depended 
upon. At the best, it looked as if we were 
in for several seasons of black and white, 
with none too large an emphasis upon the 
black; for sulphur black, practically in- 
dispensable in the dying of cotton, was an 
imported product; they were laboring to 
establish the popularity of the white sock 
and stocking. 

It even looked as if the suspiciously pink 
cherry at the bottom of a nationally fa- 
mous drink was threatened. And drugs, 
derived from the great coal-tar base, were 
threatened in the same way as the dyes. 
Those folk who had taken to dieting, and 
who were substituting saccharine for sugar, 
found that the new sweetener had doubled 
in price—almost overnight it seemed. Sac- 
charine, as well as most of the other syn- 
thetic drugs derived from coal tar, was sold 
in bottles bearing the labels of American 
manufacturers; but the basic material from 
which the Yankee drug shops made their 
manufactured products came from Ger- 
many, almost invariably. 

From the strictly commercial viewpoint, 
however, the dyestuff situation was the 
most critical. The industry, as we already 
know, was practically dead. A few dyes 
most of them vegetable and of unstable 
quality—were being manufactured in the 
United States. The largest of all the plants 
in this country could not have been in- 
cluded in a list of fifteen, possibly twenty, 
of the world’s largest dye manufactories. 
It began to look as though the textile mills 
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Last year I wrote advertisements to a certain lot of men. 


I wanted to reach those who weren't satished with their 


conditions; 
and who were willing to try a new one. 


More than a 
Shaving Cream. 


million of these men 


This year I want to talk to an entirely different lot. I 
hear from men who are satisfied; who think the soap they 
using can’t possibly be improved on. 
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Henry, Mennen Salesman 


exception 


sh ive 


who were looking for something defer in the way of soap 


became users of Mennen's 


want to 


are now 


I believe I can show you that Mennen’s means a better shave 


than you have ever known. I not be able to. 


But there is a very simple way to find out. 


may 
prejudiced, 


Certainly I'n 


If you are willing to risk a dime, I will undertake to provide you 


with enough Mennen’s Shaving Cream for thirty full shaves. 


When it gets to you, if you will try it and compare it; if you will 


squeeze out a half an inch, and with hard, soft, cold or hot water (it 
doesn’t make any difference) work that half inch of cream into a lather 


following directions exact/y 


If you don’t find it a detter lather, a creamier lather; if it doesn’t 


soften your beard quicker (without any rubbing-in); 


if it doesn’t make 


your shave easier; if it doesn’t make your face feel better (both during 


if it dries before you are finished; 


than a half inch of cream to do the whole job 


and afterwards); 


if it takes n 


Then I'll agree that you're an exception; and the cream that 


now making a million men thank Mennen, is not for you. 


But until you do make this simple little test, I contend 
have no right to think you've got the best there is for you. 


If this sounds like a reasonable proposition 
at the bottom of this page, to make it easy. 


P.S.—And in addition to Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream, let me also send 
a sample of Mennen’s “ Talcum for 
Men,” it’sskin color anddon’t show. 
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S H Gq LJ | i IG JIM HENRY, House of Mennen, 
. 1433 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
Dear Jim: 
Frankly I don’t believe sou've 
got anything better in the wavy of 
shaving soap than the kin I'm 
now using But l m willing t Sh 
a dime to find out, 
Send me a s pl enough 
for thirty shaves 
Vame 
1ddre 
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of Mennen’s "1 for N 





Cravats 





HAT subtle something that is so 

apparent to the eye, 
difficult to describe—cravat character— 
makes its presence felt in Cheney 
Cravats in a highly satisfactory degree. 
Satisfactory to the man who wears them 
and to the shop that sells them. 
genuine are identified by the quality- 
mark ‘“Cheney Silks’’ in the neckband. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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WANTED NEW IDEAS Wi; 
List of In- 

ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 

—_ offered for inventions. Our four books sent 

‘ree. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





ATENTS 


Hy FENWICK & LAWRENCE, oldest U.S. he 

aving Main Office at Washington, D.C. 
ow’ nak and Chic Est'd 1861. t ia 
Trade- ks Registered. OOKLET and Information FREE. 





‘THE ANYWEIGHT Water 
Ballast Lawn Roller assures 
lawn beauty. Use light on soft 
sod--heavy and heavier as sum- 
mer dryness affects lawns, walks, 
tennis courts, ete. Fill with 

water—Anyweight in a minute. 
Hand, Pony or combination 
styles —one or two leak- and 
dent- proof steelsections Spring 
bead rounded edges; won't tear 

the turf 

Non rustingwater entrances — 
adjustable tension handle 
counterpoisesand face plate 
ecraper, Roller bear- 
ings throughout; runs 


ue FREE 
“Lawns and 

















PIPE-THREADING 


| OS TOOLS 


Send for a free catalog—it will 
help you to understand why 
every nation in the civilized world 
buys Oster U.S.-made Die-Stocks 
and Pipe-Threading Machines. 


The 
Oster 
Mfg. Co. 


2079 
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Paint Your Ford for $1.00 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 
You can easily do it yourself and in less than 48 hours you'll > driving again. 
You'll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasti 


Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot s 
$1.25) for 1 quart < 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Note to Dealers 


—s 
supoly oe send $1.00 00 (Canad 
of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN VARNISH co. 150: 
Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Send at once for our Marketing Book of Glidden Auto Finishes. 


Quart 
Bocekd. 


AUTO 
FINISHES 
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would have to shut down before the war 
was well advan 

As a matter of fact, not one of them shut 
down. American ingenuity and American 
enterprise rose to the supreme test. To-day 
the largest of our dye factories is the fifth 
largest in the world, and there is in all 
Germany hardly one superior to it in equip- 
ment and technic. Equipped to turn out 
four million pounds of dyestuffs in 1914, it 
turned out three times that amount in 
1916, and will even exceed this figure in the 
present year. This particular war bride is 
to-day an extremely prosperous lady. She 
deserves to be. For fifteen years she had a 
hard time of it—a steady monetary loss, if 
you please. Even before that time—as far 
back as 1883, when the specific duty of 
fifty cents a pound was arbitrarily removed 
by Congress—it had been a struggle. 

My friend the German chemist shakes 
his head and blandly tells me that we 
Americans cannot see beyond the dollar in 
hand; that we are unwilling to shoulder a 
loss this year. and the next, and the one 
that comes after, for the inevitable profit 
of the future and the soundness of our 
institutions. It is a favorite criticism by 
Europeans. Yet for fifteen years preceding 
1914, the concern of which I have just 
spoken lost at least one hundred thousand 
dollars a year in its endeavor to maintain 
the organization of one of the very few 
aniline-dye plants in the United States. It 
certainly had not lacked vision. 

Three months after the war began it was 
turning out large amounts of direct black, 
direet blue, acid black, and a few of the 
most important colors, ‘from a commercial 
point of view at least. To-day its color list 
runs the entire spectrum. But by its work 
and the work of its fellows the textile 
industry in America has been saved. Of 
course it has not been entirely a one-plant 
affair. One small dye-manufacturing con- 
cern, which has been in existence for alittle 
less ‘than six years, has suddenly become 
one of the great dye industries of the world. 
From a comparatively small workshop 
with fifty or sixty workmen, two chemists 
and two engineers, it has blossomed into a 
real manufacturing enterprise with sixty- 
nine buildings, covering some forty-two 
acres. To-day it employs a thousand work- 
men, thirty-eight chemists and twenty-six 
technical engineers. 

Nor is this all. It is known to-day that a 
large part of Germany’s object in equip- 
ping herself with gigantic dyestuff factories 
was because of her forehanded knowledge 
that in time of war they could be devoted 
to the manufacture of high explosives. All 
this was part of her scheme of industrial 
preparedness. It is a poor rule that will not 
work both ways. This one does. The gigan- 
tic new factories that America has built 
during the past three years for the manu- 
facture of high explosives are quickly and 
easily adaptable to the making of dyestuffs, 
as well as other commercial chemicals. 
Buildings, machinery and workmen can 
easily be turned from the creation of great 
destructive agencies to ones that are help- 
ful and constructive for man. 


Tariff After the War 


We hold the raw materials. If you have 
been accustomed to ride out through West- 
ern Pennsylvania in past years you could 
hardly have failed to notice the long rows 
of mo fe ovens, gleaming brightly through 
the night and throwing their radiance out 
against the countryside. To-day the greater 
part of those ovens are dark and cold. 
They were wasteful, inefficient. To-day the 
soft coal from the Pittsburgh district is 
hauled to Chicago, to Cleveland, even into 
metropolitan Pittsburgh itself. It is still 
burned for coke—one of the most valuable 
of all fuels for the manufacturer. But the 
gases that used to make a pretty picture 
for the nocturnal traveler upon the rail- 
road now light hundreds of little homes and 
little shops, factories and street corners. 
And the coal-tar by-product, in past years 
cast on one side, has become one of the 
commercial treasures of America. 


“How about this infant industry after 
the war?” you ask. 

And I reply in but four words: 

“How about the tariff?” 

On that issue will hang the fate of the 
newest of our great industries; for dye 
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making has already ceased to be an infant 
industry. Potentially, at least, through the 
possibilities of the conversion of explo- 
sive factories, it is to-day a yiant. As such 
probably it will have to buttle for its life 
at the end of the war. One manufacturer 
told me he would face an instant loss of a 
quarter of a million dollars if peace was de- 
clared to-morrow. But loss does not neces- 
sarily mean defeat. And the dye industry 
is prepared to battle in the halls of Congress 
before the hearings of the new Tariff Com- 
mission, in each of the great open arenas 
of public appeal. 

It will have the backing and codperation 
of the allied chemical industries that have 
sprung up with it during the past two years. 

dison has done more than merely manu- 
facture carbolic acid. yore two years 
ago he conceived the idea of helping out the 
textile and rubber industries of this coun- 
try by making mirbane, aniline oil and ani- 
line salt—all of them in great demand and 
previously imported from Germany. As 
usual, he quickly exhausted all the litera- 
ture on the subject and then built his plant. 
By working his men night and day—as he 
himself works—he finished the factory in 
forty-five days. Among the products of 
this new plant was one for which he had a 
vital and immediate use. A small quantity, 
however, sufficed him. The rest of it he 
turned over to furriers, as the chief ingredi- 
ent in their peeuliar types of dyes. To-day 
the fur trade of the country admits quite 
freely that it was Edison who saved its 
scalp in the winter of 1915-16—to say 
nothing of the present winter. 


Leatherless Shoes 


All the manufacturers of explosives have 
sought markets for their by-products. One 
concern, using a million pounds of cotton a 
day at a single plant, has turned the residue 
after they have made their smokeless pow- 
der, into druggists’ sundries—toilet cases, 
combs, hairbrushes, and the like—and into 
a substitute for leather. This last, in view 
of the tremendous demands of the Allies 
upon the nation’s limited and steadily 
lessening supply of real leather, is of the 
greatest importance. At first it was most 
suitable for upholstery, particularly the up- 
holstery of automobiles. Sixty per cent of 
the cars in use in the United States to-day 
are upholstered in imitation leather. If they 
were not, there would have been a panic in 
the shoe trade two years ago. 

But the manufacturers of artificial leather 
have not been content to stop their product 
at what are apparently its primary possi- 
bilities. They are already experimenting 
in the manufacture of shoes. To-day they 
can make a very good shoe, with the excep- 
tion of the small pieces over the toes and 
just above the heel at the back of,the foot— 
the two points where a leather shoe is sub- 
jected to hardest wear and greatest test. 
Eventually they will gain these points. The 
tire makers have evolved from some of 
their by-products a leatherless sole. The 
leatherless shoe—good-looking, durable, 
economical—is almost at our door. 


The war brides of America have done a 
great military service for the allied nations 
of Europe. They may yet prove the mili- 
tary salvation of our own beloved United 
States. Yet even if they are not called 
upon to meet this supreme test, it can be 
said in future years that they opened a new 
industrial era for this nation. It will not be 
remembered that the United States, in 
1917, found herself possessed of the greatest 
powder mills the world has ever known; 
that she held, in Eastern Pennsylvania, a 
steel plant whose capacity for making armor 
and huge steel guns is at least fifty per 
cent greater than the world-famed Krupp 
Works, at Essen; that her facilities for 
the manufacture of rifles and the other 
munitions of war were almost unlimited; 
but it will be said that in 1917 she found 
she had turned, from being merely a shop- 

eeper, a farmer, a miner, a machinist and 
blacksmith, into being a great practical 
chemist. 

Practical ag, is the new factor in 
our industrial life. e war bride has given 
it to us. With the el chemist come 
to his own in our commercial life, we are 
at last industrially independent. We have 
achieved the very greatest of all the steps 
toward industrial preparedness. 
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Model No. 45- The “I I white costume demands 
white footwear. This da pump is everything that a white pump 
hould be—simple, yet smart, and periect-fitting Fashioned of 


white kid 
Model No. 466 —The “ Misipi.” Visions of moonlight evenings, vine- 
ad " 





shaded verandas and dainty summer frocks must have inspired this 
patent beauty. An exceedingly graceful model 

Model No. 476 — The “lonia Grey Shoes are still wonderfully 
popular t rprising the designer can still achieve h an 
u « boot as t ihe Curve at the instep is a new 
touch 

Model No. 479-—-The “Thelma.” Every spring, with daffodils and 
“dark blue suit come Tan Shoes d every year they grow more 


charming—as this boot of tan kid with ivory top will testily 


Model No. 480 — The “ Saranac Heel, quarter and top of grey ooze 
and vamp of glaze kid—a combination, the charm of which you'll 
have to see to appreciate 

These and many other equally charming models are ready at the 
Red Cross dealer's in your town—each one with the wonderful “ bends 
with your foot” comfort. Go see them Try them on. Red 
Cross Shoes are sold everywhere at popular prices, depending 
on styles and materials, each model the anil of value at its price 


Write for Footwear Style Guide 
Sent without charge Tt illustrates and describes the correct models 


in all materials. With it we will send you the name of your nearest 
Red Cross dealer, or tell you how to order direct 


. rHE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO. 


. $14—S00 Dandridge Street 
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mecmnnali, Ohio 
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Passenger Roadster 


A roomy car for four passengers 
—divided front seats with lots of 
space in the rear, wonderful rid- 
ing ease, typical Pullman pulling 
power—the smartest model of- 
fered in its class for 1917. 


RO.B.Facto 
- J 


A DOZEN 
REASONS WHY 


114 inch wheel base. 

50% | md full cantilever rear 
sprin, 

Four cy linder, L-head motor, 
32h. p. by actual brake test 

Two-unit starting and lighting 
equipment 

Stromberg carburetor, new 
type float feec 

Genuine full floating rear axle 

1 peng siphon cooling 


em 

Ex at mw brakes with Ray- 
"bestes brake lining 

Seventeen gallon gas tank in 
rear, Carter vacuum feed 

Genuine honeycomb radiator 

extra large tan 

31 x 4 inch, red wall, Firestone 
non-skid tires on all four 
wheels 

True stream line, custom- 
made body, Pullman green 
and black, with real leather 
plaited appetetery and extra 
deep cus 


Five 





ions. 








Tourin 


$860. 
| 











Passenger 





March 31,1917 





[PONT buy the picture. Efficient buyingmeans 
comparative buying. Purchase your car that 
way. For your own protection compare the “dozen 
reasons why” on this page with the specifications 
of any car on the market selling under $2000. 


Then "phone the dealer in your town and have 
him show you just what we mean by Pullman 
performance—what the wonderful Pullman motor 
can do in the way of hill climbing, what perfect 
carburetion and ignition mean in the shape of 
consistent pulling ability. The proof of the 
Pullman is in its performance. 


Get behind the steering wheel of any Pullman Four 
yourself. Feel the luxury of the big, roomy body, with its 
ample leg space, genuine leather plaited upholstery and 
extra deep cushions. Feel the comfort of riding over 
5014 inch full cantilever springs—generally offered only 
in high priced cars. 

Add to this certainty of performance the greatest col- 
lection of standardized, expensive accessories ever fur- 
nished a car in the eight hundred dollar class, and you have 
the utmost value possible. 


The finish of every Pullman model is superb, made 
perfect by eleven operations of sand blasting, coating, 
painting and varnishing. The lines are the latest and 
smartest, the hit of the big national shows this year. 
Fourteen years’ experience stands behind the Pullman 
warranty, vouched for by thousands of satisfied owners. 


Write for our literature. 


Convertible Sedan De Luxe . 
With C-H Magnetic Gear Shift 


- $1275 
1400 


Five Passenger Four . . . . $860 
Four Passenger Roadster . 860 


Pullman Motor Car Corporation 


Established 
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Homer could make nothing of the mys- 
tery. He was returning from fis third fum- 
ingly fruitless interview with the ticket 
taker when he saw a heavy-set man in eve- 
ning dress bear threateningly down upon the 
marooned fifteen. Even as he recognized 
Reggie Ganz he heard the boss’ hectoring 
voice demanding of poor little Mrs. Threb- 
ble, whom Ganz had instinctively singled 
out as the smallest and meekest and shab- 
biest member of the party: 

“Now then, what are you ladies doing 
here? This theater is engaged for the night 
by the Harle U niversity Alumni Associa- 
tion; and 

“*You'll have to ask Mr. Twitty about all 
that,” spoke up Mr. Belding right sourly, 
as Mrs. Threbble visibly shrank into herself 
at theexperience of hearing herself addressed 
by a strange man. “He's supposed to be 
managing this affair. He 

“Managing what affair? railed Ganz, 
on whom the phrase “Meneging this 
affair” had much the same effect as might a 
rival’s battle crow on a pugnacious gume- 
cock. ‘‘Managing what affair? Who?” 

“Homer K. Twitty,” ventured Mr. 
Threbble conciliatingly. “And we are the 
Thursday -_—— 

“Twitty?” growlingly repeated Ganz. 
“Twitty?” 

The name sounded familiar. And as he 
glared about in search of its bearer he dis- 
covered that unhappy creature at his elbow. 
At once Reggie understood why the name 
had had an accustomed ring. And now 
that something tangible had appeared out 
of the muddle, the great man’s brow cleared. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Twitty!”’ he bullied. 
“What's the me aning of all this? Speak 
up!” 

“Why, Mr. Ganz,” faltered Homer, 
involuntarily cringing from long habit at 
the crac k of the driver’s lash, “‘I—we—that 


is 

ss Mr. Ganz?” cheerily exclaimed Mr. 
Threbble, row eagerly at the name. 
“Not Mr. Reginald Ganz, of Ganz, Ganz & 
Sons? Good! That’s mighty good news! 
We've heard so much about you from your 
friend, Mr. Twitty, here, that we almost 
feel as if we —— 

“Twitty!” boomed Reggie, unhearing 
and heedless of the audible flutter of relief 
and admiraticn from the group at mention 


of the puissant Wall Street name. “‘ You 
people will have to get out of here. Your 
seats were sold to you by error. We have 


taken over the whole house. I'll personally 
make good to you on the price if the man- 
agement won’t. Hand them over! There 
are forty men waiting a chance to buy 
them in. 

He stretched out his ample white-gloved 
hand with the gesture of a victor who 
receives the conquered city’s keys. The 
glower was gone from his rubicund face. 
This last obstacle was to prove no obstacle at 
all. Providence mercifully had put the miss- 
ing tickets into the shaky fingers of one of his 
own slaves. Being nearsighted—except in 
the eyes—he did not remark that Homer K. 
Twitty’s face had flared beet-red and was 
now yellow-gray. Neither did he trouble to 
observe that Homer K. Twitty’s slightly 
recedent chin had crept forward below a 
suddenly compressed mouth. 

For the first time Homer K. Twitty, 
invertebrate Wall Street clerk, and Homer 
K. Twitty, Pompton Plains finance cap- 
tain, had met. The meeting was a clash, 
compared with which the fabled battle of 
Jekyll with Hyde was a listless slapping 
bout. 

Reggie Ganz was the boss. The Big 
Boss, at that. The Big Boss of Ganz, Ganz 
& Sons. In which capacity he stood second 
only to God in the control of his employee’s 
destiny. The Big Boss had just given 
Homer an order—an imperative order. The 
whole ignoble army of wage mendicants 
know, to a man, that disobedience to an 
order of the Big Boss is the automatic 
death sentence of the job. 

Behind Homer, in this foyer corner, were 
assembled his social universe, his home, his 
personal future. He had heard the multiple 
wordless gasp that had greeted Reggie Ganz’ 
sharp command —the command whose 
voice and wording were those of master to 
servant. Assuredly not those of a magnate 
to his equal and business chum. Homer's 
beloved edifice of neighborhood prestige 
was tottering above its shaken foundation 
stones. At any minute now it was due to 
collapse into unrebuildable ruin. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


Worse, far, far worse, his adoring wife 
was looking on with widely incredulous 
eyes— he could feel their scared gaze— while 
her hero was kicked from his pedestal and 
— rolled ki-yi-ing into the gutter. Homer 

ht henceforth dodge the new contempt 

is old admirers; but he must live for 

4. rest of his days with his pitifully dis- 
illusioned wife. 

In that single brief instant he mentally 
drew up the debit and credit sheets, bal- 
anced them, and noted the result. And, 
acting on what he read there, he coldly 
proceeded to commit job suicide. Not that 
the act did not ome! him to the inmost 
soul; but he did it on the principle that 
makes a fire-trapped hotel guest shoot him- 
self rather than burn to death. 

“Hand them over!” repeated Reggie. 
“T have no more time to waste.” 

“Mr. Ganz,” answered Homer K. 
Twitty, marveling at the steadfastness of 
his own dead voice. “I make allowances 
for your bad temper. It has let you forget 
that I’m a friend of yours. But you can’t 
ride over me like this. I bought these 
sixteen tickets for the Pompton Plains 
Thursday Night Duck Pin Bowling Club 
and wives. I paid good money for them. 
They entitle us to see this show. These 
ladies have come all the way to town to see 
it. And they’re going to see it. If that 
fellow who takes tickets won't let us in I'll 
call a cop to make him do it. Get me?” 

Balaam, of old, is credited with some mo- 
mentary surprise when his saddle ass under- 
took to argue with his master in human 
voice. But it is doubtful that the ancient 
prophet’s amazement excelled Reggie Ganz’ 
at this unbelievable language from an outer- 
office clerkling. For nearly a second it struck 
Ganz speechless. Reggie improved this tiny 
interval of silence in trying to stare his re- 
volting serf out of countenance. But Homer 
K. Twitty’s desperation-glazed eyes met his 
boss’ scowl without a flicker of dread. His 
job was lost. He knew that. And, being 
without hope, he was very naturally without 
fear, since neither of those two counter- 
balancing traits can exist for a moment 
without the other. Vaguely Homer won- 
dered at his own stark bravery. 

“Get me?” he repeated hoarsely. “I 
bought these tickets. They entitle me to 
sixteen seats in Row N. And I'm going to 
use em!” He yearned morbidly to add 
“You big stiff!”’ But he refrained, through 
notions of delicacy toward the palpitat- 
ingly listening women of the party. 

From the corner of his bloodshot eyes he 
noted the tense eagerness of the fifteen de- 
layed revelers as they listened to this verbal 
combat between the two Wall Street giants. 
Already his sacrifice was almost worth while. 

Twice Reggie opened his mouth to speak, 
but only gobbled. He, too, was aware of 
the regard —the grinning regard—of friends. 
His hard-won prestige seemed at stake. 
And something told him that mental prow- 
ess, not mere bullying, must be his cue. 

As Hercules held Antzus high in air, that 
the giant might be deprived of the Earth’s 
reviving force, so Reggie now proceeded to 
detach Homer K. Twitty from the dowdy 
women before whom the little man was 
showing off. His hand almost lovingly on 
the rebel’s shoulder, he drew Homer out of 
earshot of the rest. 

“Look here, Twitty,” | he began in a 
bluffily friendly manner: “you'll do me a 
big favor by letting me have those seats. 
Hand them over, like a good chap. I'll pay 
you for them, of course. And I’m sorry to 
inconvenience your party. But —— 

“You needn't be sorry,” said Homer 
doggedly, “because you're not going to 
inconvenience us at all. I'll see to that. 
We're going right in.” 

He made as though to turn back to his 
friends. But Reggie detained him—resist- 
ing with difficulty an impulse to grab his 
collar and shake him. 

“Hold on!” pursued Reggie. ‘“‘ These 
ladies with you—I suppose they would 
hardly care to hear some of the jokes and 
one of the songs that are to be pulled off 
here to-night? The stuff is pretty raw, in 
spots. Not quite the sort of thing to bring 
respectable women to, you see. 

Homer’s heart slumped to his kneecaps. 
This was the ultimate blow—the climax 
of the evening’s failure. After fighting his 

arty’s way into the contested seats, the 
adies were to be insulted by jokes and 
songs for which they would everlastingly 
blame him! He was responsible for the 
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choice of the show. 
him! Let them! 
down now. 

“That's up to you, Mr. Ganz,” he heard 
himself say. “If you choose to subject 
decent ladies to an indecent show—you and 
the rest of Harle U niversity I can’t stop 
you. We're going in. 

Reggie had a vivid mind picture of the 
attitude the better element of the alumni 
would take toward those cherished gags 
and verses if the spiced quips were delivered 
in the presence of several patently good 
women. It would not redound to his own 
personal credit or skill at management. 

“Wait!” he begged, again detaining the 
= Homer. “‘One moment, please. 


Well, let them blame 
He wasn’t going to back 


‘And while I'm waiting, " flashed Homer 

“please take your hand off my shoulder. | 
hate to be pawed.” 

“Twitty,” said Ganz coldly, 
you forget yourself.” 

““Maybe I do,” growled Homer. “Let 
it go at that. What was it you wanted to 
say tome? Speak up. I’mina hurry.” 

Whereat Reggie Ganz took the next to 
lowest step an employer can take. 

‘Twitty,” he cooed persuasively, “just 
oblige me in this, like a good sportsman, 
and I'll see you don’t suffer for it next pay 
day.” 

““Good-by!” 
tort to this lure. 

And Ganz proceeded forthwith to the 
lowest step of all. 

“If you can’t see your way to obliging 
me in this, Twitty,” he said somewhat deep 
in his throat, “‘next pay day may be your 
last with Ganz, Ganz & Sons.” 

“Is that so?” sneered Homer, white- 
mad. “Isthatso? Well, Mr. Reggie Ganz, 
of Ganz, Ganz & Sons, your— your face 
don’t fit you!” 

Yes; it was bitter repartee. As bitter 
as it was scintillant. But the bully had 
brought it on himself by his dirty threat. 
Homer, at heart, was dazzled and dum- 
founded by his own suddenly discovered 
genius for brilliant retort. Not wishing to 
spoil the effect by anticlimax, he snapped 
““Good-by!” once more and turned toward 
his staring friends. 

A little to his astonishment, Ganz did 
not smite him to earth; nor did the light- 
nings of heaven punish his boss-blasphemy. 
Instead, Reggie choked back a whole 
mouthful of words and barred Homer's 
return route. 

“One minute now, Twitty,” he urged. “I 
don’t blame you for being hot under the 
collar. I was a bit caloric myself. And I’m 
sorry IspokeasI did. Butsurely, between 
two business men, there must be some easy 
way of settling this. Let’s talk it oversanely 
and see whether we can't get together.” 

“Get together!"’ The catchword brought 
back to Homer a scene—reported by Reg- 


“I think 


was Homer's brusque re- 


gie’s discharged stenographer to a clerk who | 


went to the same Christian Endeavor 
Branch with her, and repeated, in turn, by 
the clerk to Twitty and several others—a 
scene wherein Reggie Ganz had used that 
same phrase in the same wheedling tone to 
a man whose stock he wanted for the con- 
trol of the C. G. & X. Line. And, with the 
recollection, a sublime idea popped full- 
grown into Homer K. Twitty’s blazing mind. 

“Get together!” he rasped as nearly as 
possible in the tone of an admired Wall 
Street demigod. “‘Get together, hey? Now 
you're talking! What’s your proposition? 
Make it brief.” 

Reggie should have been past ail faculty 
of wonder by this time. Yet he stood gaz- 
ing open-eyed at the worm transformed toa 
dragon. 

“Well,” he began uneasily, ‘since you’ ve 
cornered me, I don’t mind giving you 
double money for that set of seats. 


“Double money!” scoffed Homer. “‘ For- 
get it! Look-a- come, Brother Ganz; when 
you wanted to get control of the C. G. & X. 


for your principals you paid through the 
nose for the bloc ks of stock you had to buy 
in. And you've got to doit now! See? I 
own sixteen shares of Theater, Preferred 
Here are my sixteen stock certificates. See? 
Now you've got to have those shares if 
you're going to control this performance. 
See? You've got to have 'em! And you 
offer me a measly ‘double money’!”’ 

“But listen, man alive! I ——” 

“T’ve been listening!” harangued the 
inspired Homer. “I heard your offer. And 
I turned it down. Now it’s up to you to 
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"EB njoy Yourself ( 
| This Spring 


with a 


Dayton 


Bicycle 


PRING is just about here, and it's high time you were getting sendy | to enjoy 
it. Pick out a fine new Dayton Bicycle now/ Then when the buds begin to pop, and the grass 
shows its first green, straddle your DAYTON, and go it/ 
Every DAYTON Bicycle is built for long service and easy riding. DAYTON 
Bicycles run smoothly. They “take a hill” like a rabbit. 
DAYTON Bicycles are made in seven models—including the new DAYTON 
Motor-Bike, which follows, closely, motorcycle construction. All seven models are mighty good- 
looking and ate backed by a five-year g ot 


INTERESTING BOOKLETS FREE Ws gteckists me and inter- 


for men and one for boys. * "More Time to Do As 
is for men. It tells what a bicycle can do for yy" 
Bookiet 22. The Susteet for boys is entitled “Fifty Ways to 
Make Money with a Bicycle”, and will be sent free if you will 
ask for Booklet 21. Write for YOUR booklet today. 
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Delightful Gift 
ONE DOLLAR, 
THt POUND. * 


you want to stop the pain—aet next 
immediately! The 


week —but 
DANGLE 


SAFETY 
CORN PARER 


gives immediate relief. It 1s absolutely 
safe, and is the only parer that cuts 
corns between the toes as well as on top. 
Good for calluses too. Made of fine 
nickel and will last a lifetime. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Atup-to-date Dealersorsend 25ctothe 
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yon never see nails or tacks driven into walls to 
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MOOKE PUSH-PIN CO., 125 Berkley 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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is washed every year by hand from the gravel 
of the streams along the line of the New 
Alaska Government Railroad now building. 


The Natives believe the wearing of Vi irgin 
Gold brings Luck. We make many articles 
of Jewelry from Gold Nuggets. Write for 
list or send $2.50 for beautiful Gold Nugget 
or $3.50 made into Scarf Pin or Ladies’ 
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Build this year at lest 
year's costs, Don't delay your building 
plans, Ataddin Houses stand between you and high 
prices. All maternal cut to fit—no waste of lum- 
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tures and plans of homes 
from $341 to $8000. Send 
stamps lor your copy No 300 , 


The Aladdin Company 
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City Michigan 
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listen while I put my terms. Get that, Mr. 
Ganz?” 


“Well?” replied —— or your fool 
terms, then. t are t 
“*I—I don’t know yet,” 5 Homer, 


trying to think and talk at the same time. 
ait a minute.” a 


“I’ve no time to wait!” snarlingly pro- 


tested Ganz. “The curtain goes up in ten 
min——” 

“I’ve got ’em!” proclaimed Homer. 
“T’ve got ’em! Now listen! You'll have 


the manager, here, phone and reserve four 
boxes—boxes, you understand—for to- 

a s Pinafore performance—boxes that 

d four people each—right close to the 
stage. That’s the first thing. Then you'll 
send for four taxicabs to take us there.” 

“And, of course, you'll want supper 
afterward?” suggested Reggie in elephan- 
tine sarcasm. 

“I—I hadn’t thought of that!” ex- 
“But you can bet we will! 
Thanks! Supper for sixteen, after the show. 
And taxicabs to take us there and after- 
ward to the ferry. Four of ’em! And no 
measly hand-out supper, either! A swell 
feed! At—at —— 

Homer racked his fevered memory for 
the name of some impossibly fashionable 
supper resort. The Waldorf-Astoria oc- 
curred to him. But he was not certain a 
regular hotel’s restaurant would be open so 
late as eleven o’clock, and he did not want 
to risk Ganz’ contempt by asking. 

“Delmonico’s!” he said suddenly, felling 
back on a name he had heard from baby- 
hood. “‘A supper at Delmonico’s. Not less 
than two dollars a head, either.” 

“Is that all?” patiently queried Reggie. 

“Not quite,” answered Homer, embold- 
ened by the other’s unwonted meekness. 
“You spoke pretty raw to me just now 
before my wife. I want you to come back 
to our crowd with me now and be intro- 
duced to her, and aay you're an old friend 
of mine. That’s all!’ 

For perhaps half a minute Reggie Ganz 
stared inscrutably at the bargainer. His 
own eyes were dull, but not with stupidity. 
It was the look that always stole over them 
when he was sizing up an opponent. With 
all the criticisms of his many and various 
faults, Ganz’ almost uncanny power of read- 
ing human nature had never been ques- 
tioned. Presently he said: 

“Taxis to theater; from theater to Del’s; 
then to the ferry. Four four-seat boxes for 
Pinafore. Supper at Del’s. Introduction 
to Mrs. Twitty. That’s all? You're sure?” 

“That's all!” 

“You're on!” 

Homer fought to keep his face impassive. 
His was a once-in-a-lifetime victo: 

“Now that’s settled,” resumed Ganz. 
“Just hand over those sixteen seats, will 
you? I’ve paid a gilt-edged price and I 
want them.’ 

“No,” refused Homer, recalling another 
anecdote of the Street; “I guess I’ll hold 
them as collateral. You see, — 
might slip up or you might anges part 

our contract. And then we en 

ack here and use ’em. You can put other 
folks in our places till then if you’re a mind 
to. But I'll just hold on to the seats.” 

“Huh!” barked Reggie. “How do I 
know you'll keep your share of the bargain, 
then? Why should I trust you when you 
won’t trust me?” 

“Because you’ve got to, I guess,” said 
Homer simply. ‘Come on, now, and meet 
the wife. Then you can send for those taxi- 
cabs and phone to Delmonico’s, and have 
the manager, here, phone to reserve the 
four boxes.” 


Homer K. Twitty next morning accorded 
a groan and a bleary succession of blinks to 
the whole-souled clangor of his alarm clock. 
It was cruelly hard to get up and go to 
work after such a night. Such a night! 
From the moment ie Ganz—game 
loser!—had bowed before Bertha and said 
how glad he was to meet the wife of his dear 
old friend—from that moment until the 
four taxis deposited the returning revelers 
at the ferry, barely in time to catch the 
one-ten A. M. train, the evening had been 
one of inconceivable radiance. Never in 
all the annals of Pompton Plains—to say 
nothing of the comradely annals of the 
Thurvday Night Duck Pin Bowling Club— 
had there been such an Occasion. 

Homer’s very sweetest naeery of it all 
was a little speech Mr. Threbble had made 
just before the party broke up. After a 
whispered consultation with the other men 
Threbble had cleared his voice and said— 
Homer remembered every golden word: 
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“Ladies and gentlemen: I know I am 
es oe you all when I tender a vote 
of thanks to our fellow member, Mr. Ho- 
mer K. Twitty, for the happy time he has 
given us to-night. Without Mr. Twitty’s 
financial genius, ladies and gentlemen— 
and without his close friendship with Mr. 
Ganz—such a night as this night would 
have been impossible. And at no extra 
cost! I think I am betraying no confi- 
dence,” Mr. Threbble had concluded 
roguishly, “when I tell you that, on my res- 
ignation next month, the name of the next 

resident of the Pompton Plains Thursday 

ight Duck Pin Bowling Club will be that 
of our distinguished fellow townsman, Mr. 
Homer K. Twitty!” 

And everybody had ra: pplaudingly 
on the table. Great was Homer 4 Twitty! 
But now next memes had come. Last 
night had been the Nig 4 of the Dub. To- 
“~ was the Day of the Boss. 

omer was of two minds about going to 
the office at all. More dignified it would 
be to drop out of his job without going 
in person to be fired. But highly needful it 
was to clear his desk of the belongings he 
could ill spare. As he drearily shaved at 
the bathroom window he heard a rug 
beater in the adjoining yard enlivening his 
castigating labors with song. And the 
burden of the thump-punctuated ditty was 
“Last Night Was the End of the World!” 

Reggie Ganz fared officeward that morn- 
ing with a reluctance as great as Homer’s, 
but from a wholly different cause. Ganz 
merely disliked the thought of banishing a 

lorious dream by a day of work. His 

ead ached, and his mouth was dry and 
furry and full-flavored. But in his heart 
was a great peace. In his ears still tinkled 
the sweet echoes of a thousand-voiced 
banquet chorus whose words set forth in no 
uncertain terms the statement that he, 
Reggie Ganz, of Ganz, Ganz & Sons, was 
Se SOR En ona eee 

eny 


Also, his song had been sung and resung, 
not only at the theater but afterward at 
the banquet. A dozen fellow alumni had 
chucklingly jotted down its words at his 
dictation. More than one prominent man, 
during the meal, had n spirituously 
moved to declare that no one but Reggie 
Ganz was a fit candidate for next president 
of the alumni body. Reggie’s happily aching 
head was fairly abuzz with adulation. His 
thick shoulders were sore from slaps of good- 
fellowship. 

Up thesteps of the Ganz Building he made 
his way. And at the outer entrance he all 
but collided with a pasty-faced man who 
was emerging with an enormous paper-girt 
bundle under his arm. Homer K. Twitty 
had sought to take time by the forelock by 
clearing out his desk and departing before 
the Big Boss’ arrival. 

Despite this, now, as last night, he had 
nothing to hope or to fear from his employer. 
And he met Reggie’s dreamily happy eye 
with the profound calm of a Yogi. Starva- 
tion might lie waiting round the corner. 
At the very best, temporary joblessness 
was his certain fate. But at any rate, this 

articular Big Boss could no longer hurt or 

elp him 

Hello there!” hailed Reggie, stopping 
short 

“Hello!” was Homer's gruff reply; and 
he added: “I’mina hurry.” 

“Have a good time?” went on Reggie. 

“Yep. Fine! Did you?” 

“Did I?” repeated Ganz. “It was One 
of Those Nights! Where are you going?” 

“To leave this stuff at a Subway package 

stand and then look va a job.” 

“A job, eh?” queried Reggie. “What's 
the matter with the one you had? Couldn’t 
you get on with the Boss?” 

““Nope!” said Homer in like vein. “‘We 
quarreled over a stock deal. And I quit— 
to keep from getting fired. So long!” 

“‘Idon’t blameyou,” sympathized Reggie. 
“Rotten place to work—the outer office. 
But, queerly enough, I’ve been thinking I 
could find something to do in the inner office 
for a chap who has brains and sand enough 
to hold up his own boss for his own terms. 
Want to come in and take a look at the new 


“Th-thank you, sir!”’ bleated Homer K. 
Twitty, panic-fear rushing back into his 
soul ong with the surge of golden hope. 
“Oh, thank you! . And— r m sorry I spoke 
so rude to you last night.” 

But, by grace of one remaining shred of 
self-control, he said it all to himself, and 
not aloud—gallantly mustering up strength 
te vocalize the two stranglingly careless 
words: “You're on!” 
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This new series Saxon Roadster is com- 
pletely equipped with every modern 
motor car feature. It has a 2-unit electric 
starting and lighting system built by 
Wagner—the finest that can be purchased. 
So there’s no cranking to be done. Simply 
press a button convenient for your heel 
and your motor is running. And you are 
always certain of full-shining lights. 


Next among the added attractions is its 
new-style body. The design is of the 
newest mode. The body is larger with 
greater roominess and added seat space 
and leg length. 


With thought of further comfort for you, 
demountable rims and 30 inch by 3 inch 
tires have been made part of the equip- 
ment. So in event of some tire mishap 
a change is readily made. 


A new style top with Grecian rear bow 
enhances the outward attractiveness of 
Saxon Roadster. And among the further 
conveniences of equipment are an electric 
horn; extra tire carrier; speedometer; 
ventilating windshield; adjustable pedals; 
storm curtains; one-man rubber top and 
top cover. 


And then see how this Saxon Roadster 
performs on the road. Note how smoothly 
the motor pulls “‘on high” or “in low,”’ up 
hills or in toughest going. Note how 
quickly and lightly it responds to the 
wheel. Note the instant power-response 
when you touch the accelerator. 


And beyond all this, Saxon Roadster has 
the added advantage of being the world’s 
low-cost car to drive. It gives the most 
miles of satisfactory service at the least 
expense. 


Here you will find letters from Saxon 
Roadster owners that tell in detail of the 
kind and quality of service this car gives 
them. 


Says Saxon Roadster is unbeatable 


“ As for my Saxon Roadster—-show me a car that 
can beat it. I can out-run and out-climb any 

thing from a (higher priced car) down the line 

Recently I persuaded (another low priced car) to 
race me by giving him a half mile handicap he 
result was to put the (other cay) in the ditch and 
my Saxon Roadster a half mile in the lead. I can 
throttle down to 2 miles per hour on high or speed 
up to over 50, and can prove it any day. I aver- 
age 324% miles to the gallon of gasoline and 125 
miles to a quart of oil. This new series Saxon 
Roadster is certainly a ‘bear.’ For power, speed 
and endurance it cannot be beat.”"—F. P. PORT, 
Owasso, Okla 


200 miles for $1.32 


“I have owned and driven my Saxon Roadster 
for two years. Repair bills have been practically 
negligible, it has — failed to give me thoroughly 
fine service. ¢ found it an absolutely de- 
pendable car. One. trip I made this spring of 200 


miles, over bad, winter-roughened roads, on 6 





Lowest-Priced Car 
with These Costly Features 


Electric starting and lighting system, 
two-unit , built by Wagner 

Demountable rims 

30 inch by 3 inch tires 

High-speed Saxon Continental Motor 

Reichenbach carburetor 

3-speed transmission 


Dry plate clutch 
Hyatt Quiet j Bgasings 
Stre 

temermen ~ ee 
Atwater-Kent ignition 


Extra long vanadium steel springs, 


cantilever type 
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gallons of gasoline. Paid 22c per gallon—so the 
total cost of that trip was $1.32, or considerably 
less than a cent per mile. Another trip I made re 
cently was for 165 miles—over slightly better 
roads. I used but 4%4 gallons of gasoline, by 
actual measurement. Your Saxon Roadster is 
not only a wonderful performer, but it is a won 
derfully economical car.""—RAY LESSIG (Ad 
dress on request) 


Resists hardest road abuse 


“*My Saxon car has always been faithful and de 
pendable. I have driven it every day this winter, 
over roads that were deeply rutted and frozen as 
hard as iron, and the way it has stood up under all 
kinds of abuse is truly wonderful. One would 
naturally think any car would begin to squeak 
and rattle after such treatment, but my Saxon 
Roadster runs just as smoothly and silently as 
when I first got behind the wheel. In my judg 
ment it has made a wonderful record, and you 
can be sure that my name will continue to be on 
the list of Saxon owners.””—G HUGHES, 
Armstrong, Il 


Runs perfectly after 5200 miles 


“Last Saturday I ran to Youngstown, Ohio, in 
my Saxon Roadster. It is a 64-mile trip, and half 
of the distance the roads were extremely rough 

My exact running time was 4 hours, which is very 
good when road conditions are considered. The 
return trip was made in the same time. I used 
5.5 gallons of gasoline and one quart of lubricating 
oil, and the car came home like a humming bird 

I have driven my Saxon Roadster 5200 miles al 

ready, and it runs as sweetly and smoothly as any 
car col It is certainly a wonderful car to drive 
and always rides comfortably. This car has 
given me less trouble than any car I have ever 
driven, and I have owned big ones of many kinds 
for ten years.""—W. P. LUCAS, Oil City, Pa 


Saxon makes good with U. S. mail 


“When it comes to rural mail service, Saxon 
Roadster is certainly the ideal car. It has ample 
room, utmost ease of control and light weight 
combined with sturdy construction. I missed but 
three trips all last winter, and then the deep snow 
made it absolutely ible for any kind of con 
veyance. My Saxon Roadster has gone thru 








mud up to the axles, and over freshly graded roads 
and has never yet failed me. My wife drove over 
the route three weeks, and is just as enthusiastic 
over the Saxon Roadster as I am.”—F. MA 


BECK, Marion, Md 


Calls Saxon ideal for women 


“It might be of interest to you to know of a recent 
trip I made from Chicago to South Bend, and re 

turn. I had no idea that it was possible to tour 
with such ease and comfort and unmarred pleasure 
as it is with Saxon Roadster. The car worked 
simply beautifully, and I made the trip in 6 hours 
running time, averaging 28 miles per gallon of 
gasoline. I have had considerable experience with 
motor cars, and I believe that Saxon Roadster is 
an ideal car for women to drive, for it handles ex 

tremely easily and but rarely needs the slightest 
service attention.”"—CARRIE CUNNINGHAM, 
Chicago, I! 


30 to 32 miles per gallon 


** My gasoline bill is so low it is almost a joke. Re 
cently I drove from Omaha—a distance of 108 
miles—and I used only 5 galions of gasoline. This 
is nothing extraordinary, for my average—as well 
as that of other Saxon owners I know—is from 
30 to 32 miles per gallon of gasoline. Though own 
ers of other cars may do considerable complaining 
because of the high cost of gasoline, Saxon Road 
ster owners cannot grumble. Saxon economy and 
service are certainly something to be proud of.""— 


H. J. KELLY, Surprise, Nebr 


Costs less than $1 a week 


“I wish to put myself on record as to the advan 
tages of using a Saxon Roadster. I have made so 
many successful trips in this car, at such low cost, 
that I feel that I can not too highly recommend 
this car for the use of other ministers. I drive 
my car every day—looking after a large pastorate 
— besides attending weddings, etc., and my actual 
running expense is less than $1.00 a week. For a 
minister, or for any man who wants lots of service 
with rare trouble and little expense, I know of no 
car better than a Saxon Roadster.””—REV. F. Z 
BURKETTER, Greensburg, Ind 


“I wish to congratulate you on the great car you 
build in Saxon Roadster. After running mine 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 





over 5,000 miles, it does not show the leest sign of 
wear, and is mechanically perfect. When it comes 
to all around service there is no car et anywhere 
near its price that can match itt. My Saxon 


Roadster is good for 5,000 more miles and then 
some. —DOUGLAS SHAPE, New York City, 


Motor never heats or knocks 


“IT am the owner of a 1916 Saxon Roadster, and 
without doubt it is the best car I have ever owned 
I have had several different makes, but my Saxon 
Roadster is by long odds the most setisfactory of 
them all. I made a trip of 100 miles the other 
day, and thought that I must need water, but on 
examination found the radiator practically full 
My motor never heats or knocks, and I can climb 
any hill around here on high. In these parts a fa 
miliar slogan is ‘You can't beat a Saxon - 
GEO. McCRILLIS, Windsor, Vt 


Salesman enthusiastic cver Saxon 


“Early this spring I purchased « Saxon Roadater 
with full equipment, including electric starting 
and lighting system 1 wanted to cover the 
southern and central parts of Minnesota and the 
eastern part of South Dakota with e line of mer 
chandise, and I wanted to accomplish it as expe 
ditiously and economically as possible After 
considering all methods of transportation, and all 
kinds of cars, I finally came to the conclusion that 
Saxon Roadster was the best car from the stand 
point of motor service, as well as the cheapest car 
to drive. What I believed then has been proved 
tome. As you probably know, the roads in this 
part of the country in the spring time are in a ter 
ribly bad condition, but my sturdy Roadster 
went right thru every obstacle, and I kept to 
schedule time without one delay. My starter has 
never failed to work, and I have never been towed 
m I have absolutely nothing but the highest 
raise for Saxon Roadster GEO. F. COOKE 
Minne apolis, Minn 


Saxon never gives trouble 


“It is with real pleasure that I can inform you 
that my 1915 Saxon Roadster which | purchased 
just one year ago— has given me the best of service 
and satisfaction. I am averaging from 30 to 32 
miles per gallon of gasoline, and I have driven the 
car more than 4,000 miles, over al! kinds of roads 
and under all conditions of travel, and it has 
never given me any trouble. For the prospective 


buyer who is secking a low price car thet will 
give absolute satisfaction, I can trut a recom 
mend the Saxon Roadster.”"—L. E. KEPLER, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Averages 35 miles to gallon 


“For complete service satisfaction my Saxon 
Roadster sets a standard. Recently I went from 
Bridgeport to Brockton, Mass., a distance of 175 
miles, in 9 hours, averaging 35 miles to the gallon 
of gasoline. This is really a noteworthy perform 
ance when you consider that I carried a passenger 
and a heavy load in the car. Iecidentally, there 
were a great many hills in this distance, but I 
experienced no trouble in making them ‘on high 
5. L. LOUNDS, Boston, Mass 


Shifts gears only 4 times in 200 miles 


“I want to tell you about a recent run we made 
from Louisville to Frankfort to Winchester and 
return—the complete trip without a puncture 
or mishap of any kind, not once stopping for 
trouble, changing gears only four times in over 
200 miles, then only at dangerous turns in the 
road When one considers that the country 
here is very mountainous, one could not ask for 
any better performance.’—J. GUY NEWIN, 
Louisville, Ky 


Saxon Roadster, $495; Saxon “Sia,” $865; “Six” 
Sedan, $1250; f. 0. b Detroit Canadian prices 
“Six” Touring car, $1175; “Six” Sedan, $1675 


“Four” Roadster, $665. Price of special export 
models, **Six,"’ $915; “Four,” $495; f o. b. De 
tront 
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The Aluminum Six with Magnetic Gear Shift 


$1895 f.0.b. Factory 


From Everywhere —the Same Consistent Story of Performance 


George Morris of New York says: ‘‘C. F. Stoddard, mechanical ex- 
pert of Knabe Piano Company, started his stock Premier touring 
car at bottom of Fort George Hill at two miles an hour and fin- 
ished at twenty-eight in high. Demonstration wonderful.” 


Jim Levy of Chicago says: “In a fifteen-minute demonstration 
through traffic Premier completely overthrows any experienced 


driver's conception of what a good car ought to do.” 


Jack Leavitt of San Francisco says: “ Jones Street hill, 28 per cent 
grade, one block long, climbed in second gear with five passen- 
gers. Premier's acceleration in excess of anything we have tried.” 

Frank Brown of Boston says: ‘‘ Made sensational demonstration on 
Corey Hill covered with ice. With seven passengers Premier 
started from Beacon Street at ten miles, finished at thirty-five at 
top. Can climb Commonwealth Avenue hill in high at four miles 
an hour.” 


Harry Lance of Cleveland says: ‘‘Drove Premier No. 122 on Janu- 
ary 24th from Cleveland to Detroit in six hours forty minutes, 
averaging twelve miles to the gallon, making own road through 

three to four feet of snow, pulling around scores 

of cars waiting for horses to pull them out.” 


a 


of Turtle Creek Hill, eleven per cent grade, one 

mile long, at fifteen miles an hour, finished at 

y fifty-eight. Can pick up from two miles to fifty 

} in two city blocks. Premier's rear end stays on 
road better than any car I have ever driven.” 


\ ¢ 1 G. T. Overholt of Pittsburgh says: ‘‘Started bottom 
hed 


Charles Schiear of Cincinnati says: ‘‘ Premier topped 
Clifton Hill in high at thirty-five miles per hour 


Vee 


from five-mile start. I don’t think there has ever been a six that 
showed such ample power on Cincinnati's hills.” 


E. C. Eads of Kansas City says: ‘Premier climbed Hospital Hill in 
high at forty-three miles an hour. Took Reservoir Hill at a run- 
ning start and finished at forty-five miles.” 


Gordon W. Kenney of Dallas.says: ‘Premier's demonstrating per- 
formances never have been equalled under same conditions. 
Drove Premier from Fort Worth to Dallas, thirty-six miles, over 
soft roads, in fifty minutes flat.” 


M. Zilbermann of New Orleans says: ‘‘Have demonstrated Premier 
eight hours through traffic in high. Dr. Samuel, in Premier, is 
getting seventeen miles per gallon.”’ 

H. W. Pierce of Butte says: ‘‘ Without changing factory carburetor 
adjustment Premier has out-demonstrated all cars on backbone 
of Rocky Mountains over a mile above sea level. Have sold 128 
per cent of cars contracted for. C-H magnetic gear shift tre- 
mendous advantage on mountains.”’ 


F. T. Gannon of Buffalo says: ‘‘ Premier climbs all hills in our sec- 
tion in high with ease. In six thousand miles average fourteen 
and nine-tenths miles per gallon and three tires have original air 
with only one puncture in fourth. We don’t know what trouble 
is in Premier cars.”’ 


By the way, have you seen that little booklet of ours, 
“Premiering’’? It is said to be the snappiest, most 
interesting thing of its kind that has appeared for many 
a day. A line from you will bring it post haste. 


Meanwhile, ask for a test ride in Premier to-day. 


8 Premier Motor Corporation, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
du) - Export Department: 8-10 Bridge Street, New York City 
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A Thousand Million 
Sunkist Oranges 


Consider that figure a moment! 


The American public consumed last year 
more than one billion Sunkist Oranges. 


Thus a healthful benefit, affecting millions of 
people, has been distributed broadcast under the 
name “Sunkist.” 


Eight thousand California growers, in a great 
co-operative, non-profit organization, for years 
have produced vast supplies of these uniformly 
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Miss Alice Bradley’s 


good oranges; and, through truthful advertising, 
have told men and women about them. 


These two facts together, probably more than 
any other influence, have widened the scope of 


this natural good. 


**+ee ee *¢ * * 


Are you serving these fender, luscious, sweet, juicy 
Oranges as often as would be best for your family? 

Ask your physician. Then serve them daily,—at break 
fast, luncheon or dinner. And keep a constant supply 
available between meals in a handy basket or bowl. 
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eS... Sunkist 


containing 200 Orange and 
Lemon recipes by Miss 
Bradley, Principal of Miss 
Farmer's School of Cookery, 
Boston, Mass., will be sent with- 
out charge to housewives who 
answer this advertisement, 
giving their dealer's name 
and address. Send for your 


copy now. 








Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sunkist Oranges— practically seedless—are sold by 
all first-class dealers in varying sizes at varying prices, 
so all families can afford them. They cost no more 
than ordinary kinds. Buy them in clean, crisp, tissue 
wrappers and look for the name “Sunkist.” 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Co-operative, Non-Profit Organization of 8,000 Growers 


Dept. M28 


*‘Oranges for Health’’ 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Kodak, as you 20 


Wherever the purr of your motor lures you, 
wherever the call of the road leads you, there you 
will find pictures, untaken pictures that invite your 
Kodak—intimate pictures of people and places that 
you and your friends can enjoy again and again as 
you thumb the leaves of your Kodak album. 


And you can take them. 
_ @ask any Kodak dealer. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., 74e Kodak City. 








